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VERYTHING in the universe may be described in terms of energy. 

Galaxies, stars, molecules, and atoms may be regarded as organizations 
of energy.' Living organisms may be looked upon as engines which operate by 
means of energy derived directly or indirectly from the sun. The civilizations, 
or cultures of mankind, also, may be regarded as a form or organization of 
energy. Culture is an organization of phenomena—material objects, bodily 
acts, ideas, and sentiments—which consists of or is dependent upon the use of 
symbols. Man, being the only animal capable of symbol-behavior, is the only 
creature to possess culture.* Culture is a kind of behavior. And behavior, 
whether of man, mule, plant, comet cr molecule, may be treated as a mani- 
festation of energy. Thus we see, on all levels of reality,’ that phenomena lend 
themselves to description and interpretation in terms of energy. Cultural an- 
thropology is that branch of natural science‘ which deals with matter-and- 
motion, i.e., energy, phenomena in cultural form, as biology deals with them 
in cellular, and physics in atomic, form. 

The purpose of culture is to serve the needs of man. These needs are of two 
kinds: (1) those which can be served or satisfied by drawing upon resources 
within the human organism alone. Singing, dancing, myth-making, forming 
clubs or associations for the sake of companionship, etc., illustrate this kind 
of needs and ways of satisfying them. (2) The second class of needs can be 
satisfied only by drawing upon the resources of the external world, outside the 
human organism. Man must get his food from the external world. The tools, 
weapons, and other materials with which man provides himself with food, 
shelter from the elements, protection from his enemies, must likewise come 
from the external world. The satisfaction of spiritual and esthetic needs 


' By “energy” we mean “the capacity for performing work.” 

2 Cf. Leslie A. White, The Symbol: The origin and basis of human behavior (Philosophy of 
Science, Vol. 7, October, 1940), pp. 451-463. 

3 See Leslie A. White. Science is Sciencing (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 5, October, 1938), 
pp. 369-389, for a discussion of this general point of view. 

‘ “Natural science” is a redundancy. All science is natural; if it is not natural it is not science. 
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through singing, dancing, myth-making, etc., is possible, however, only if 
man’s bodily needs for food, shelter, and defense are met. Thus the whole cul- 
tural structure depends upon the material, mechanical means with which man 
articulates himself with the earth. Furthermore, the satisfaction of human 
needs from “‘inner resources’”’ may be regarded as a constant,’ the satisfaction 
of needs from the outer resources a variable. Therefore, in our discussion of cul- 
tural development we may omit consideration of the constant factor and deal 
only with the variable—the material, mechanical means with which man ex- 
ploits the resources of nature. 

The articulation-of-man-with-the-earth process may be analyzed and re- 
solved into the following five factors: (1) the human organism, (2) the habitat, 
(3) the amount of energy controlled and expended by man, (4) the ways and 
means in which energy is expended,:and (5) the human-need-serving product 
which accrues from the expenditure of energy. This is but another way of 
saying that human beings, like all other living creatures, exploit the resources 
of their habitat, in one way or another in order to sustain life and to perpetuate 
their kind. 

Of the above factors, we may regard the organic factor as a constant. Al- 
though peoples obviously differ from each other physically, we are not able to 
attribute differences in culture to differences in physique (or “‘mentality’’). In 
our study of culture, therefore, we may regard the human race as of uniform 
quality, i.e., as a constant, and, hence, we may eliminate it from our study. 

No two habitats are alike; every habitat varies in time. Yet, in a study of 
culture as a whole,® we may regard the factor of habitat as a constant: we 
simply reduce the need-serving, welfare-promoting resources of all particular 
habitats to an average. (In a consideration of particular manifestations of cul- 
ture we would of course have to deal with their respective particular habitats.) 
Since we may regard habitat as a constant, we exclude it, along with the human 
organism, from our study of the development of culture. 

This leaves us, then, three factors to be considered in any cultural situation: 
(1) the amount of energy per capita per unit of time harnessed and put to 
work within the culture, (2) the technological means with which this energy is 
expended, and (3) the human need-serving product that accrues from the ex- 
penditure of energy. We may express the relationship between these factors in 


5 Actually, of course, it is not wholly constant; there may be progress in music, myth-making, 
etc., regardless of technology. A men’s club, however, is still a men’s club, whether the underlying 
technology be simple and crude or highly developed. But, since the overwhelming portion of cul- 
tural development is due to technological progress, we may legitimately ignore that small portion 
which is not so dependent by regarding it a constant. 

6 “There is only one cultural reality that is not artificial, to wit: the culture of all humanity 
at all periods and in all places,” R. H. Lowie, Cultural Anthropology: a Science (American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 42, 1936), p. 305. 
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the following simple formula: EXT=P, in which E represents the amount of 
energy expended per capita per unit of time, T the technological means of its 
expenditure, and P the magnitude of the product per unit of time. This may be 
illustrated concretely with the following simple example: A man cuts wood 
with an axe. Assuming the quality of the wood and the skill of the workman to 
be constant, the amount of wood cut in a given period of time, an hour say, 
depends, on the one hand upon the amount of energy the man expends during 
this time: the more energy expended, the more wood cut. On the other hand, 
the amount of wood cut in an hour depends upon the kind of axe used. Other 
things being equal, the amount of wood cut varies with the quality of the axe: 
the better the axe the more wood cut. Our workman can cut more wood with 
an iron, or steel, axe than with a stone axe. 

The efficiency with which human energy is expended mechanically depends 
upon the bodily skills of the persons involved, and upon the nature of the tools 
employed. In the following discussion we shall deal with skill in terms of aver- 
ages. It is obvicus, of course, that, other things being equal, the product of the 
expenditure of human energy varies directly as the skill employed in the expen- 
diture of this energy. But we may reduce all particular skills, in any given situ- 
ation, to an average, which, being constant may be eliminated from our con- 
sideration of culture growth. Hereafter, then, when we concern ourselves with 
the efficiency with which human energy is expended mechanically, we shall be 
dealing with the efficiency of tools only. 

With reference to tools, man can increase the efficiency of the expen- 
diture of his bodily energy in two ways: by improving a tool, or by sub- 
stituting a better tool for an inferior one. But with regard to any given kind of 
tool, it must be noted that there is a point beyond which it cannot be improved. 
The efficiency of various tools of a certain kind varies; some bows are better 
than others. A bow, or any other implement, may vary in efficiency between 0 
per cent and 100 per cent. But there is a maximum, theoretically as well as 
actually, which cannot be exceeded. Thus, the efficiency of a canoe paddle can 
be raised or lowered by altering its length, breadth, thickness, shape, etc. Cer- 
tain proportions or dimensions would render it useless, in which case its ef- 
ficiency would be 0 per cent. But, in the direction of improvement, a point is 
reached, ideally as well as practically, when no further progress can be made- 
any further change would be a detriment. Its efficiency is now at its maximum 
(100 per cent). So it is with a canoe, arrow, axe, dynamo, locomotive, or any 
other tool or machine. 

We are now ready for some generalizations about cultural development. 
Let us return to our formula, but this time let us write it EX F =P, in which E 
and P have the same values as before—E, the amount of energy expended; P 
the product produced—while F stands for the efficiency of the mechnical means 
with which the energy is expended. Since culture is a mechanism for serving 
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human needs, cultural development may be measured by the extent to which, 
and the efficiency with which, need-serving goods or services are provided. P, 
in our formula, may thus stand for the total amount of goods or services pro- 
duced in any given cultural situation. Hence P represents the status of culture, 
or, more accurately, the degree of cultural development. If, then, F, the ef- 
ficiency with which human energy is expended, remains constant, then P, the 
degree of cultural development, will vary as E, the amount of energy expended 
per capita per year’ varies: 

E:iXF Py 

E2XF 
Thus we obtain the first important law of cultural development: Other things 
being equal, the degree of cultural development varies directly as the amount of 
energy per capita per year harnessed and put to work. 

Secondly, if the amount of energy expended per capita per unit of time re- 

mains constant, then P varies as F: 


and we get the second law of cultural development: Other things being equal, the 
degree of cultural development varies directly as the efficiency of the technological 
means with which the harnessed energy is put to work. 

It is obvious, of course, that E and F may vary simultaneously, and in the 
same or in opposite directions. If E and F increase simultaneously P will in- 
crease faster, naturally, than if only one increased while the other remained 
unchanged. If E and F decrease simultaneously P will decrease more rapidly 
than if only one decreased while the other remained constant. If E increases 
while F decreases, or vice versa, then P will vary or remain unchanged, depend- 
ing upon the magnitude of the changes of these two factors and upon the pro- 
portion of one magnitude to the other. If an increase in E is balanced by a de- 
crease in F, or vice versa, then P will remain unchanged. But should E increase 
faster than F decreases, or vice versa, then P would increase; if E decreases 
faster than F increases, or vice versa, then P would decrease. 

We have, in the above generalizations the law of cultural evolution: culture 
develops when the amount of energy harnessed by man per capita per year is in- 
creased; or as the efficiency of the technological means of putting this energy to 
work is increased; or, as both factors are simultaneously increased. 

All living beings struggle to live, to perpetuate their respective kinds. In the 


7 We say “per year” although “per unit of time” would serve as well, because in concrete 
cultural situations a year would embrace the full round of the seasons and the occupations and 
actions appropriate thereto. 
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human species the struggle for survival assumes the cultural form. The human 
struggle for existence expresses itself in a never-ending attempt to make of cul- 
ture a more effective instrument with which to provide security of life and sur- 
vival of the snecies. And one of the ways of making culture a more powerful 
instrument is to harness and to put to work within it more energy per capita 
per year. Thus, wind, and water, and fire are harnessed; animals are domes- 
ticated, plants cultivated; steam engines are built. The other way of improving 
culture as an instrument of adjustment and control is to invent new and bet- 
ter tools and to improve old ones. Thus energy for culture-living and culture- 
building is augmented in quantity, is expended more efficiently, and culture 
advances. 

Thus we know, not only how culture evolves, but why, as well. The urge, in- 
herent in all living species, to live, to make life more secure, more rich, more 
full, to insure the perpetuation of the species, seizes upon, when it does not 
produce, better® (i.e., more effective) means of living and surviving. In the case 
of man, the biological urge to live, the power to invent and to discover, the 
ability to select and use the better of two tools or ways of doing something— 
these are the factors of cultural evolution. Darwin could tell us the conse- 
quences of variations, but he could not tell us how these variations were 
produced. We know the motive force as well as the means of cultural evolution. 
The culturologist knows more about cultural evolution than the biologist, even 
today, knows about biological evolution.’ 

A word about man’s motives with regard to cultural development. We do 
not say that man deliberately set about to improve his culture. It may well 
have been, as Morgan'® suggested, decades before Lowie" emphasized the same 
point, that animals were first domesticated through whim or caprice rather 
than for practical, utilitarian reasons. Perhaps agriculture came about through 
accident. Hero’s steam engine was a plaything. Gunpowder was first used to 
make pretty fireworks. The compass began as a toy. More than this, we know 


8 The cultural evolutionists have been critized for identifying progress with evolution by 
pointing out that these two words are not synonymous. It is as true as it is obvious that they are 
not synonymous—in the dictionary. But by and large, in the history of human culture, progress 
and evolution have gone hand in hand. 

® See Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 14 (London, 1929 printing) for another respect in 
which, in theory of evolution, “the student of the habits of mankind has a great advantage over 
the student of the species of plants and animals.” 

10 “Commencing probably with the dog . . . followed ... by the capture of the young of 
other animals and rearing them, not unlikely, from the merest freab of fancy, it required time and 
experience to discover the utility of each .. .”’ (emphasis ours). Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 42 
(Holt ed.). 

1 Introduction to Cultural Anthropology (New York, 1940 ed.) pp. 51-52. In this argument 
Lowie leans heavily upon Eduard Hahn, whose work, incidentally, appeared many years after 
Ancient Society (“Subsistence,” p. 303, in General Anthropology, F. Boas, ed., New York, 1938; 
History of Ethnological Theory, p. 112 ff., New York, 1937). 
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that peoples often resolutely oppose technological advances with a passionate 
devotion to the past and to the gods of their fathers. But all of this does not 
alter the fact that domesticated animals and cultivated plants have been used 
to make life more secure. Whatever may have been the intentions and motives 
(if any) of the inventors or discoverers of the bow and arrow, the wheel, the 
furnace and forge, the steam engine, the microscope, etc., the fact remains 
that these things have been seized upon by mankind and employed to make 
life more secure, comfortable, pleasant, and permanent. So we may disregard 
the psychological circumstances under which new cultural devices were 
brought into being. What is significant to the cultural evolutionist is that in- 
ventions and discoveries have been made, new tools invented, better ways cf 
doings things found, and that these improved tools and techniques are kept 
and used until they are in turn replaced. 

So much for the laws, or generalizations derived from our basic formula. 
Let us turn now to concrete facts and see how the history of culture is illumi- 
nated and made intelligible by these laws. 

In the beginning of culture history, man had only the energy of his own 
body under his control and at his disposal for culture-living and culture-build- 
ing. And fora very long period of time this was almost the only source of energy 
available to him. Wind, water, and fire were but rarely used as forms of energy. 
Thus we see that, in the first stage of cultural development, the only source of 
energy under man’s control and at his disposal for culture-building was, except 
for the insignificant and limited use of wind, water and fire, his own body. 

The amount of energy that could be derived from this source was very 
small. The amount of energy at the disposal of a community of 50, 100, or 300 
persons would be 50, 100, or 300 times the energy of the average member of 
the community, which, when infants, the sick, the old and feeble are con- 
sidered, would be considerably less than one “‘man-power”’ per capita. Since 
one “man-power” is about one-tenth of one horse-power, we see that the 
amount of energy per capita in the earliest stage of cultural development was 
very small indeed—perhaps 1/20th horsepower per person. 

Since the amount of energy available for culture building in this stage was 
finite and limited, the extent to which culture could develop was limited. As 
we have seen, when the energy factor is a constant, cultural progress is made 
possible only by improvements in the means with which the energy is ex- 
pended, namely, the technology. Thus, in the human-energy stage of cul- 
tural development progress is achieved only by inventing new tools—the bow 
and arrow, harpoon, needle, etc., or by improving old ones—new techniques 
of chipping flint implements, for example. But when man has achieved maxi- 
mum efficiency in the expenditure of energy, and when he has reached the 
limits of his finite bodily energy resources, then his culture can develop no 
further. Unless he can harness additional quantities of energy—by tapping 
new sources—cultural development will come to an end. Man would have re- 
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mained on the level of savagery” indefinitely if he had not learned to augment 
the amount of energy under his control and at his disposal for culture-building 
by harnessing new sources of energy. This was first accomplished by the domes- 
tication of animals and by the cultivation of plants. 

Man added greatly to the amount of energy under his control and at his 
disposal for culture-building when he domesticated animals and brought 
plants under cultivation. To be sure, man nourished himself with meat and 
grain and clothed himself with hides and fibers long before animal husbandry 
and agriculture came into being. But there is a vast difference between merely 
exploiting the resources of nature and of harnessing the forces of nature. In a 
wild food economy, a person, under given environmental conditions, expends 
a certain amount of energy (we will assume it is an average person so that the 
question of skill may be ignored) and in return he will secure, on the average, 
so much meat, fish, or plant food. But the food which he secures is itself a form 
and a magnitude of energy. Thus the hunter or wild plant-food gatherer ex- 
changes one magnitude of energy for another: m units of labor for m calories 
of food. The ratio between the magnitude of energy obtained in the form of 
food and the magnitude expended in hunting and gathering may vary. The 
amount obtained may be greater than, less than (in which case the hunter- 
gatherer would eventually perish), or equal to, the amount expended. But 
although the ratio may vary from one situation to another, it is in any par- 
ticular instance fixed: that is, the magnitude of energy-value of the game taken 
or plant-food gathered remains constant between the time that it is obtained 
and the time of its consumption. (At least it does not increase, it may in some 
instances decrease through natural deterioration.) 

In a wild food economy, an animal or a plant is of value to man only after 
it has ceased to be an animal or a plant, i.e., a living organism. The hunter kills 
his game, the gatherer digs his roots and bulbs, plucks the fruit and seeds. It is 
different with the herdsman and the farmer. These persons make plants and 
animals work for them. 

Living plants and animals are biochemical mechanisms which, of them- 
selves, accumulate and store up energy derived originally from the sun. Under 
agriculture and animal husbandry these accumulations can be appropriated 
and utilized by man periodically in the form of milk, wool, eggs, fruits, nuts, 
seeds, sap, and so on. In the case of animals, energy generated by them may be 
utilized by man in the form of work, more or less continuously throughout 
their lifetime. Thus, when man domesticated animals and brought plants under 
cultivation, he harnessed powerful forces of nature, brought them under his 
control, and made them work for him just as he has harnessed rivers and 
made them run mills and dynamos, just as he has harnessed the tremendous 

12 Following Morgan and Tylor, we use“savagery”’ to designate cultures resting upon a wild- 


food basis, “barbarism” for cultures with a domestic food basis. Our use of “civilization,” how- 
ever, differs from that of Tylor and Morgan (see p. 355). 
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reservoirs of solar energy that are coal and oil. Thus the difference between a 
wild plant and animal economy and a domestic economy is that in the former upo 
the return for an expenditure of human energy, no matter how large, is fixed, dep 
limited, whereas in agriculture and animal husbandry the initial return for the ban 
expenditure of human labor, augments itself indefinitely. And so it has come hus 
about that with the development and perfection of the arts of animal husband- bre 
ry and agriculture—selective breeding, protection from their competitors in the pre 
Darwinian struggle for survival, feeding, fertilizer, irrigation, drainage, etc.— pla: 
a given quantity of human labor produces much more than it could before can 
these forces were harnessed. It is true, of course, that a given amount of human lim 
labor will produce more food in a wild economy under exceptionally favorable tro 
circumstances,—such, e.g., as in the Northwest Coast of America where salmon in é 
could be taken in vast numbers with little labor, or in the Great Plains of North har 
America where, after the introduction of the horse and in favorable circum- bor 
stances, a large quantity of bison meat could be procured with but little labor, Th 
—than could be produced by a feeble development of agriculture in unfavor- am 
able circumstances. But history and archeology prove that, by and large, the log 
ability of man to procure the first necessity of life, food, was tremendously in- see 
creased by the domestication of animals and by the cultivation of plants. Cul- 
tural progress was extremely rapid after the origin of agriculture.” The great cus 
civilizations of China, India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Mexico, and Peru sprang val 
up quickly after the agricultural arts had attained to some degree of develop- cor 
ment and maturity. This was due, as we have already observed, to the fact we 
that, by means of agriculture man was able to harness, control, and put to 
work for himself powerful forces of nature. With greatly augmented energy abl 
resources man was able to expand and develop his way of life, i.e., his culture. agi 
In the development of culture agriculture is a much more important and pre 
powerful factor than animal husbandry.“ This is because man’s control over rel 
the forces of nature is more immediate and more complete in agriculture than we 
in animal husbandry. In a pastoral economy man exerts control over the ani- an 
mals only, he merely harnesses solar energy in animal form. But the animals Pe 
themselves are dependent upon wild plants. Thus pastoral man is still de- 
pendent to a great extent upon the forces and caprices of nature. But in agri- T0% 
culture, his control is more intimate, direct, and, above all, greater. Plants re- wh 
ceive and store up energy directly from the sun. Man’s control over plants is tiv 
direct and immediate. Further independence of nature is achieved by means tas 
of irrigation, drainage, and fertilizer. To be sure, man is always dependent col 
ca. 
13 “Finds in the Near East seem to indicate that the domestication of plants and animals in th 
that region was followed by an extraordinary flowering of culture,” Ralph Linton, The Present no 
Status of Anthropology (Science, Vol. 87, 1938), p. 245. in 
4 But this does not mean that agriculture must be preceded by a pastoral economy in the 
course of cultural development. Contrary to a notion current nowadays, none of the major evolu- 7 
tionists ever maintained that farming must be preceded by herding. % 
sla 
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upon nature to a greater or less extent; his control is never complete. But his 
dependence is less, his control greater, in agriculture than in animal hus- 
bandry. The extent to which man may harness natural forces in animal 
husbandry is limited. No matter how xauch animals are improved by selective 
breeding, no matter how carefully they are tended—defended from beasts of 
prey, protected from the elements—so long as they are dependent upon wild 
plant food, there is a limit, imposed by nature, to the extent to which man 
can receive profitable returns from his efforts expended on his herds. When this 
limit has been reached no further progress can be made. It is not until man con- 
trols also the growth of the plants upon which his animals feed that progress 
in animal husbandry can advance to higher levels. In agriculture, on the other 
hand, while there may be a limit to the increase of yield per unit of human la- 
bor, this limit has not yet been reached, and, indeed it is not yet even in sight. 
Thus there appears to be a limit to the return from the expenditure of a given 
amount of human labor in animal husbandry. But in agriculture this techno- 
logical limit, if one be assumed to exist, lies so far ahead of us that we cannot 
see it or imagine where it might lie. 

Added to all of the above, is the familiar fact that a nomadic life, which is 
customary in a pastoral economy, is not conducive to the development of ad- 
vanced cultures. The sedentary life that goes with agriculture is much more 
conducive to the development of the arts and crafts, to the accumulation of 
wealth and surpluses, to urban life. 

Agriculture increased tremendously the amount of energy per capita avail- 
able for culture-building, and, as a consequence of the maturation of the 
agricultural arts, a tremendous growth of culture was experienced. Cultural 
progress was very slow during Eolithic and Paleolithic times. But after a 
relatively brief period in the Neolithic age, during which the agricultural arts 
were being developed, there was a tremendous acceleration of culture growth, 
and the great cultures of China, India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Mexico, and 
Peru, came rapidly into being. 

The sequence of events was somewhat as follows: agriculture transformed a 
roaming population into a sedentary one. It greatly increased the food supply, 
which in turn increased the population. As human labor became more produc- 
tive in agriculture, an increasing portion of society became divorced from the 
task of food-getting, and was devoted to other occupations. Thus society be- 
comes organized into occupational groups: masons, metal workers, jade 
carvers, weavers, scribes, priests. This has the effect of accelerating progress in 
the arts, crafts, and sciences (astronomy, mathematics, etc.), since they are 
now in the hands of specialists, rather than jacks-of-all-trades. With an increase 
in manufacturing, added to division of society into occupational groups, comes 
production for exchange and sale (instead of primarily for use as in tribal so- 
ciety), mediums of exchange, money, merchants, banks, mortgages, debtors, 
slaves. An accumulation of wealth and competition for favored regions provoke 
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wars of conquest, and produce professional military and ruling classes, slavery 
and serfdom. Thus agriculture wrought a profound change in the life-and- 
culture of man as it had existed in the human-energy stage of development. 

But the advance of culture was not continuous and without limit. Civiliza- 
tion had, in the main, reached the limit of its development on the basis of a 
merely agricultural and animal husbandry technology long before the next 
great cultural advance was initiated by the industrial revolution. As a matter 
of fact, marked cultural recessions took place in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, perhaps in India, possibly in China. This is not to say that no cultural 
progress whatsoever was made; we are well aware of many steps forward from 
time to time in various places. But so far as general type of culture is con- 
cerned, there is no fundamental difference between the culture of Greece during 
the time of Archimedes and that of Western Europe at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

After the agricultural arts had become relatively mature, some six, eight or 
ten thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era, there was little 
cultural advance until the nineteenth century A.D. Agricultural methods in 
Europe and the United States in 1850 differed very little from those of Egypt 
of 2000 B.C. The Egyptians did not have an iron plow, but otherwise there was 
little difference in mode of production. Even today in many places in the 
United States and in Europe we can find agricultural practices which, the use 
of iron excepted, are essentially like those of dynastic Egypt. Production in 
other fields was essentially the same in western Europe at the beginning of the 
eighteenth (we might almost say nineteenth) century as in ancient Rome, 
Greece, or Egypt. Man, as freeman, serf, or slave, and beasts of burden and 
draft animals, supplemented to a meager extent by wind and water power, 
were the sources of energy. The Europeans had gunpowder whereas the 
ancients did not. But gunpowder cannot be said to be a culture-builder. There 
was no essential difference in type of social—political and economic—institu- 
tions. Banks, merchants, the political state, great land-owners, guilds of work- 
men, and so on were found in ancient Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. 

Thus we may conclude that culture had developed about as far as it could 
upon the basis of an agricultural-animal husbandry economy, and that there 
were recessions from peaks attained in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece and Rome 
long before the beginning of the eighteenth century A.D. We may conclude 


1% Tt is true, of course, that powder is used in blasting in quarries, etc., and is to this extent a 
motive force in culture building. But energy employed in this way is relatively insignificant 
quantitatively. 

The bow and arrow inaugurated cultural advance because in its economic context it provided 
man with food in greater quantity or with less effort. The gun, in its hunting context, has had the 
opposite effect, that of reducing the food supply by killing off the game. In their military con- 
texts, neither the bow and arrow or the gun has been a culture builder. The mere conquest or ex- 
termination of one tribe or nation by another, the mere change from one dynasty or set of office 
holders to another, is not culture building. 
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further, that civilization would never have advanced substantially beyond the 
levels already reached in the great cultures of antiquity if a way had not been 
found to harness a greater magnitude of energy per capita per unit of time, by 
tapping a new source of energy: fuel. 

The invention of the steam engine, and of all subsequent engines which de- 
rive power from fuels, inaugurated a new era in culture history. When man 
learned to harness energy in the form of fuel he opened the door of a vast 
treasure house of energy. Fuels and engines tremendously increased the 
amount of energy under man’s contro] and at his disposal for culture-building. 
The extent to which energy has been thus harnessed in the modern world is 
indicated by the eminent physicist, Robert A. Millikan as follows:” 


In this country [the U. S. A.] there is now expended about 13.5 horsepower hours 
per day per capita—the equivalent of 100 human slaves for each of us; in England the 
figure is 6.7, in Germany 6.0, in France 4.5; in Japan 1.8, in Russia 0.9, in China, 0.5. 


Let us return now, for a moment, to our basic principle—culture develops 
as (1) the amount of energy harnessed and put to work per capita per unit of 
time increases, and (2) as the efficiency of the means with which this energy is 
expended increases—and consider the evolution of culture from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. In the course of human history various sources of energy are 
tapped and harnessed by man and put to work at culture-living and culture- 
building. The original source of energy was, as we have seen, the human or- 
ganism. Subsequently, energy has been harnessed in other forms—agriculture, 
animal husbandry, fire,’’ wind, water, fuel.'’ Energy is energy, and from the 
point of view of technology it makes no difference whether the energy with 
which a bushel of wheat is ground comes from a free man, a slave,'* an ox, the 
flowing stream or a pile of coal. But it makes a big difference to human beings 
where the energy comes from,!* and an important index of cultural develop- 
ment is derived from this fact. 

To refer once more to our basic equation: On the one hand we have energy 
expended; on the other, human need-serving goods and services are produced. 


6 Science and the World Tomorrow (Scientific Monthly, Sept. 1939) p. 211. These figures do 
not, however, tell the whole story for they ignore the vast amount of energy harnessed in the form 
of cultivated plants and domestic animals. 

17 We may be permitted thus to distinguish two different ways of harnessing energy although 
each involves fire and fuel. By ‘‘fire”’ we indicate such energy uses of fire which preceded the steam 
engine—clearing forests, burning logs to make dugout canoes, etc. By “fuel” we designate energy 
harnessed by steam, gasoline, etc., engines. 

8 Technologically a freeman and a slave are equal, both being energy in homo sapiens form. 
Sociologically, there is, of course, a vast difference between them. Sociologically a slave is not a 
human being; he is merely a beast of burden who can talk. 

19 According to E. H. Hull, of the General Electric Research Laboratory, the power equiva- 
lent of “‘a groaning and sweating slave” is “75 watts of electricity, which most of us can buy at 
the rate of two-fifths of a cent an hour.” Engineering: Ancient and Modern (Scientific Monthly, 
November, 1939), p. 463. 
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Culture advances as these two factors increase, hand in hand. But the energy 
component is resolvable into two factors: the human energy, and the non- 
human energy, factors. Of these, the human energy factor is a constant; the 
non-human energy factor, a variable. The increase in quantity of need-serving 
goods goes hand in hand with an increase in the amount of non-human energy 
expended. But, since the human energy factor remains constant, an increase in 
amount of goods and services produced means more goods and services per unit 
of human labor. Hence, we obtain the law: Other things being equal, culture 
evolves as the productivity of human labor increases. 

In Savagery (wild food economy) the productivity of human labor is low; 
only a small amount of human need-serving goods and services are produced 
per unit of human energy. In Barbarism (agriculture, animal husbandry), this 
productivity is greatly increased. And in Civilization (fuels, engines) it is still 
further increased. 

We must now consider another factor in the process of cultural develop- 
ment, and an important one it is, viz., the social system within which energy 
is harnessed and put to work. 

We may distinguish two kinds of determinants in social organization, two 
kinds of social groupings. On the one hand we have social groupings which 
serve those needs of man which can be fed by drawing upon resources within 
man’s own organism: clubs for companionship, classes or castes in so far as 
they feed the desire for distinction, will serve as examples. On the other hand, 
social organization is concerned with man’s adjustment to the external world; 
social organization is the way in which human beings organize themselves for 
the three great processes of adjustment and survival—food getting, defense 
from enemies, protection from the elements. Thus, we may distinguish two 
factors in any social system, those elements which are ends in themselves, which 
we may call E; and elements which are means to ends (food, defense, etc.) 
which we may term M. 

In any social system M is more important than E, because E is dependent 
upon M. There can be no men’s clubs or classes of distinction unless food is 
provided and enemies guarded against. In the development of culture, more- 
over, we may regard E as a constant: a men’s club is a men’s club whether 
among savage or civilized peoples. Being a constant, we may ignore factor E in 
our consideration of cultural evolution and deal only with the factor M. 

M is a variable factor in the process of cultural evolution. It is, moreover, 
a dependent variable, dependent upon the technological way in which energy 
is harnessed and put to work. It is obvious, of course, that it is the technological 
activities of hunting people that determine, in general, their form of social 
organization (in so far as that social organization is correlated with hunting 
rather than with defense against enemies). We of the United States have a 
certain type of social system (in part) because we have factories, railroads, 
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automobiles, etc.; we do not possess these things as a consequence of a certain 
kind of social system. Technological systems engender social systems rather 
than the reverse. Disregarding the factor E, social organization is to be re- 
garded as the way in which human beings organize themselves to wield their 
respective technologies. Thus we obtain another important law of culture: 
The social organization (E excluded) of a people is dependent upon and determined 
by the mechanical means with which food is secured, shetter provided, and defense 
maintained. In the process of cultural development, social evolution is a conse- 
quence of technological evolution. 

But this is not the whole story. While it is true that social systems are 
engendered by, and dependent upon, their respective underlying technologies, 
it is also true that social systems condition the operation of the technological 
systems upon which they rest; the relationship is one of mutual, though not 
necessarily equal, interaction and influence. A social system may foster the 
effective operation of its underlying technology or it may tend to restrain and 
thwart it. In short, in any given situation the social system may play a pro- 
gressive role or it may play a reactionary role. 

We have noted that after the agricultural arts had attained a certain degree 
of development, the great civilizations of China, India, Egypt, the Near East, 
Central America and Peru came rapidly into being as a consequence of the 
greatly augmented energy resources of the peoples of these regions. But these 
great civilizations did not continue to advance indefinitely. On the contrary 
they even receded from maximum levels in a number of instances. Why did 
they not continue progressively to advance? According to our law culture will 
advance, other things being equal, as long as the amount of energy harnessed 
and put to work per capita per unit of time increases. The answer to our ques- 
tion, Why did not these great cultures continue to advance? is, therefore, that 
the amount of energy per capita per unit of time, ceased to increase, and, 
furthermore, the efficiency of the means with which this energy was expended 
was not advanced beyond a certain limit. In short, there was no fundamental 
improvement in the agricultural arts from say 2000 B. C. to 1800 A. D. 

The next question is, Why did not the agricultural arts advance and im- 
prove during this time? We know that the agricultural arts are still capable 
of tremendous improvement, and the urge of man for plenty, security and 
efficiency was as great then as now. Why, then, did agriculture fail to progress 
beyond a certain point in the great civilizations of antiquity? The answer is, 
The social system, within which these arts functioned, curbed further expan- 
sion, thwarted progress. 

All great civilizations resting upon intensive agriculture are divided into 
classes: a ruling class and the masses who are ruled. The masses produced the 
means of life. But the distribution of these goods is in accordance with rules 
which are administered by the ruling class. By one method of control or 
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another—by levies, taxes, rents, or some other means—the ruling class takes 
a portion of the wealth produced by the masses from them, and consumes it 
according to their liking or as the exigencies of the time dictate. 

In this sort of situation cultural advancement may cease at a certain point 
for lack of incentive. No incentive to progress came from the ruling class in the 
ancient civilizations of which we are speaking. What they appropriated from 
their subjects they consumed or wasted. To obtain more wealth the ruling 
class merely increased taxes, rents, or other levies upon the producers of 
wealth. This was easier, quicker, and surer than increasing the efficiency of 
production and thereby augmenting the total product. On the other hand, 
there was no incentive to progress among the masses—if they produced more 
by increasing efficiency it would only mean more for the tax-gatherers of the 
ruling class. The culture history of China during the past few centuries, or 
indeed, since the Han dynasty, well illustrates situations of this sort. 

We come then to the following conclusion: A social system may so condition 
the operation of a technological system as to impose a limit upon the extent to which 
it can expand and develop. When this occurs, cultural evolution ceases. Neither 
evolution nor progress in culture is inevitable (neither Morgan nor Tylor ever 
said, or even intimated, that they are). When cultural advance has thus been 
arrested, it can be renewed only by tapping some new source of energy and by 
harnessing it in sufficient magnitude to burst asunder the social system which 
binds it. Thus freed, the new technology will form a new social system, one 
congenial to its growth, and culture will again advance until, perhaps, the 
social system once more checks it. 

It seems quite clear that mankind would never have advanced materially 
beyond the maximum levels attained by culture between 2000 B. C. and 1700 
A. D. had it not tapped a new source of energy (fuel) and harnessed it in sub- 
stantial magnitudes. The speed with which man could travel, the range of his 
projectiles, and many other things, could not have advanced beyond a certain 
point had he not learned to harness more energy in new forms. And so it was 
with culture as a whole. 

The steam engine ushered in a new era. With it, and variouskinds of internal 
combustion engines, the energy resources of vast deposits of coal and oil were 
tapped and harnessed in progressively increasing magnitudes. Hydroelectric 
plants contributed a substantial amount from rivers. Populations grew, pro- 
duction expanded, wealth increased. The limits of growth of the new technol- 
ogy have not yet been reached; indeed, it is probably not an exaggeration to 
say that they have not yet even been foreseen, so vast are the possibilities and 
so close are we still to the beginning of this new era. But already the new 
technology has come into conflict with the old social system. The new tech- 
nology is being curbed and thwarted. The progressive tendencies of the new 
technology are being held back by a social system that was adapted to the 
pre-fuel technology. This fact has become commonplace today. 
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In our present society, goods are produced for sale at a profit. To sell one 
must have a market. Our market is a world market, but it is, nevertheless, 
finite in magnitude. When the limit of the market has been reached production 
ceases to expand: no market, no sale; no sale, no profit; no profit, no produc- 
tion. Drastic curtailment of production, wholesale destruction of surpluses 
follow. Factories, mills, and mines close; millions of men are divorced from 
industrial production and thrown upon relief. Population growth recedes. 
National incomes cease to expand. Stagnation sets in. 

When, in the course of cultural development, the expanding technology 
comes into conflict with the social system, one of two things will happen: 
either the social system will give way, or technological advance will be ar- 
rested. If the latter occurs, cultural evolution will, of course, cease. The out- 
come of situations such as this is not preordained. The triumph of technology 
and the continued evolution and progress of culture are not assured merely 
because we wish it or because it would be better thus. In culture as in mechan- 
ics, the greater force prevails. A force is applied to a boulder. If the force be 
great enough, the rock is moved. If the rock be large enough to withstand the 
force it will remain stationary. So in the case of technology-institutions con- 
flicts: if the force of the growing technology be great enough the restraining 
institutions will give way; if this force is not strong enough to overcome in- 
stitutional opposition, it must submit to it. 

There was undoubtedly much institutional resistance to the expanding 
agricultural technology in late neolithic times. Such staunch institutions as 
the tribe and clan which had served man well for thousands of years did not 
give way to the political state without a fight; the “liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity”’ of primitive society were not surrendered for the class-divided, serf 
and lord, slave and master, society of feudalism without a struggle. But the 
ancient and time-honored institutions of tribal society could not accommodate 
the greatly augmented forces of the agricultural technology. Neither could 
they successfully oppose these new forces. Consequently, tribal institutions 
gave way and a new social system came into being. 

Similarly in our day, our institutions have shown themselves incapable of 
accommodating the vast technological forces of the Power Age. What the out- 
come of the present conflict between modern fuel technology and the social 
system of an earlier era will be, time alone will tell. It seems likely, however, 
that the old social system is now in the process of destruction. The tremendous 
forces of the Power Age are not to be denied. The great wars of the twentieth 
century derive their chief significance from this fact: they are the means by 
which an old social order is to be scrapped, and a new one to be brought into 
being. The first World War wiped out the old ruling families of the Hapsburgs, 
Romanoffs, and Hohenzollerns, hulking relics of Feudalism, and brought Com- 
munist and Fascist systems into being. We do not venture to predict the 
social changes which the present war will bring about. But we may confident- 
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ly expect them to be as profound and as far-reaching as those effected by 
World War I. 

Thus, in the history of cultural evolution, we have witnessed one complete 
cultural revolution, and the first stage of a second. The technological transi- 
tion from a wild food economy to a relatively mature agricultural and animal 
husbandry economy was followed by an equally profound institutional change: 
from tribal society to civil society. Thus the first fundamental and all-inclu- 
sive cultural change, or revolution, took place. At the present time we are 
entering upon the second stage of the second great cultural revolution of 
human history. The Industrial Revolution was but the first stage, the tech- 
nological stage, of this great cultural revolution. The Industrial Revolution 
has run its course, and we are now entering upon the second stage, one of 
profound institutional change, of social revolution. Barring collapse and chaos, 
which is of course possible, a new social order will emerge. It appears likely 
that the human race will occupy the earth for some million years to come. It 
seems probable, also, that man, after having won his way up through savagery 
and barbarism, is not likely to stop, when at last he finds himself upon the 
very threshold of civilization. 

The key to the future, in any event, lies in the energy situation. If we can 
continue to harness as much energy per capita per year in the future as we are 
doing now, there is little doubt but that our old social system will give way to 
a new one, a new era of civilization. Should, however, the amount of energy 
that we are able to harness diminish materially, then culture would cease to 
advance or even recede. A return to a cultural level comparable to that of 
China during the Ming dynasty is neither inconceivable nor impossible. It all 
depends upon how man harnesses the forces of nature and the extent to which 
this is done. 

At the present time ‘‘the petroleum in sight is only a twelve year supply, 
. .. and new discoveries [of oil] are not keeping pace with use.””?° Coal is more 
abundant. Even so, many of the best deposits in the United States—which has 
over half of the world’s known coal reserves—will some day be depleted. 
“Eventually, no matter how much we conserve, this sponging off past ages 
for fossil energy must cease . . .What then?’’! The answer is, of course, that 
culture will decline unless man‘is able to maintain the amount of energy 
harnessed per capita per year by tapping new sources. 

Wind, water, waves, tides, solar boilers, photochemica! reactions, atomic 
energy, etc., are sources which might be tapped or further exploited. One of 
the most intriguing possibilities is that of harnessing atomic energy. When the 
nucleus of an atom of uranium (U 235) is split it “‘releases 200,000,000 electron 


2° C. C. Furnas, Future Sources of Power (Science, Nov. 7, 1941), p. 425. 
21 Tbid., p. 426. 
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volts, the largest conversion of mass into energy that has yet been produced 
by terrestrial means.’”™ Weight for weight, uranium (as a source of energy 
produced by nuclear fission) is 5,000,000 times as effective as coal.” If harness- 
ing sub-atomic energy could be made a practical success, our energy resources 
would be multiplied a thousand fold. As Dr. R. M. Langer,™ research associate 
in physics at California Institute of Technology, has put it: 


The face of the earth will be changed . . . Privilege and class distinctions . . . will 
become relics because things that make up the good life will be so abundant and inex- 
pensive. War will become obsolete because of the disappearance of those economic 
stresses that immemorially have caused it . . . The kind of civilization we might expect 

. .is so different in kind from anything we know that even guesses about it are futile. 


To be able to harness sub-atomic energy would, without doubt, create a 
civilization surpassing sober imagination of today. But not everyone is as 
confident as Dr. Langer that this advance is imminent. Some experts have 
their doubts, some think it a possibility. Time alone will tell. 

But there is always the sun, from which man has derived all of his energy, 
directly or indirectly, in the past. And it may be that it will become, directly, 
our chief source of power in the future. Energy in enormous amounts reaches 
the earth daily from the sun. “The average intensity of solar energy in this 
latitude amounts to about 0.1 of a horse power per square foot” (Furnas, 
p. 426). “Enough energy falls on about 200 square miles of an arid region like 
the Mojave Desert to supply the [present needs of the] United States” (Furnas, 
p. 427). But the problem is, of course, to harness it effectively and efficiently.* 
The difficulties do not seem insuperable. It will doubtless be done, and prob- 
ably before a serious diminution of power from dwindling resources of oil and 
coal overtakes us. From a power standpoint the outlook for the future is not 
too dark for optimism. 

We turn now to an interesting and important fact, one highly significant 
to the history of anthropology: The thesis set forth in the preceding pages is 
substantially the same as that advanced by Lewis H. Morgan and E. B. 
Tylor many decades ago. We have expounded it in somewhat different form 
and words; our presentation is, perhaps, more systematic and explicit. At one 
point we have made a significant change in their theoretical scheme: we begin 
the third great stage of cultural evolution with engines rather than with 
writing. But essentially our thesis is that of the Evolutionist school as typified 
by Morgan and Tylcr. 


* Herbert L. Anderson, Progress in Harnessing Power from Uranium (Scientific Monthly, 
June, 1940). 

23 Robert D. Potter, Is Alomic Power at Hand? (Scientific Monthly, June, 1940), p. 573. 

*% Fast New World (Collier’s, July 6, 1940). 

% See C. C. Abbot, Utilizing Heat from the Sun (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 
98, No. 5, March 30, 1939). 
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According to Morgan, culture developed as man extended and improved 
his control over his environment, especially with regard to the food supply. 
The “‘procurement of subsistence’’ is man’s “‘primary need”’ (p. 525). 


The important fact that mankind commenced at the bottom of the scale and 
worked up, is revealed in an expressive manner by their successive arts of subsistence. 
Upon their skill in this direction, the whole question of human supremacy on the earth 
depended. Mankind are the only beings who may be said to have gained an absolute 
control over the production of food; which at the outset they did not possess above 
other animals. Without enlarging the basis of subsistence, mankind could not have 
propagated themselves into other areas not possessing the same kinds of food, and ulti- 
mately over the whole surface of the earth; and, lastly, without obtaining an absolute 
control over both its variety and amount, they could not have multiplied into populous 
nations. It is accordingly probable that the great epochs of human progress have been 
identified, more or less directly, with the enlargement of the sources of subsistence 
(p. 19). 

When the great discovery was made that the wild horse, cow, sheep, ass, sow and 
goat might be tamed, and, when produced in flocks and herds, become a source of per- 
manent subsistence, it must have given a powerful impulse to human progress (p. 534). 


And 


the acquisition of farinaceous food by cultivation must be regarded as one of the great- 
est events in human experience (p. 42). 


Morgan is much concerned with the significance of technology and its 
development: 

“The domestic.animals supplementing human muscle with animal power, 
contributed a new factor of the highest value” (p. 26). The bow and arrow, 
“the first deadly weapon for the hunt, . . . must have given a powerful upward 
influence to ancient society,”’ since it made man more effective in the food 
quest (pp. 21-22). ““The plow drawn by animal power may be regarded as 
inaugurating a new art” (p. 26). The “production of iron gave the plow with 
an iron point and a better spade and axe”’ (p. 26). Many other inventions, 
such as pottery, adobe brick, metallurgy—when man “had invented the fur- 
nace, and produced iron from ore, nine tenths of the battle for civilization was 
won” (p. 43)—are emphasized as motive forces of cultural development. 
“The most advanced portion of the human race were halted, so to express it, 
at certain stages of progress, until some great invention or discovery, such as 
the domestication of animals or the smelting of iron ore, gave a new and 
powerful impulse forward” (pp. 39-40). 

Morgan shows how technological advance brings about social change: 
technological evolution produces social evolution. In many places, but par- 
ticularly in Part IV of Ancient Society, he shows how property, which accumu- 


*6 The page references are to Morgan’s Ancient Society, Henry Holt edition. 
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lates through “an enlargement of the means of subsistence’ and through a 
development of the industrial arts, affects and changes the constitution of 
society. “Property and office were the foundations upon which aristocracy 
planted itself’ (p. 551). Also, 


From . . . the increased abundance of subsistence through field agriculture, nations 
began to develop, numbering many thousands under one government . . . The locali- 
zation of tribes in fixed areas and in fortified cities, with the increase of the numbers of 
the people, intensified the struggle for the possession of the most desirable territories. 
It tended to advance the art of war, and to increase the rewards of individual prowess. 
These changes of condition and of the plan of life indicate the approach of civilization 
which was to overthrow gentile and establish political society (p. 540). 


We find essentially the same ideas in Tylor. Like Morgan, Tylor declares 
that man’s “first need is to get his daily food” (p. 206). Culture develops as 
man’s control over his environment, especially over the food supply, increases. 
Mankind advanced from savagery to barbarism when they took to agriculture: 
“With the certain supply of food which can be stored until next harvest, 
settled village and town life is established, with immense results in the im- 
provement of arts, knowledge, manners and government” (p. 24). “Those 
edible grasses,” says Tylor, ‘‘which have been raised by cultivation into the 
cereals, such as wheat, barley, rye, and by their regular and plentiful supply 
have become the mainstay of human life and the great moving power of civiliza- 
tion” (p. 215; emphasis ours). 

A pastoral economy, according to Tylor, is superior to that of a hunting- 
and-gathering (wild food) economy, but inferior to an agricultural economy. 
A combination of agriculture and animal husbandry is superior to either way 
of life by itself (pp. 24, 220). 

Social evolution comes as a consequence of technological development: To 
this “‘change of habit [i.e., from a wild food economy to agriculture] may be 
plainly in great part traced the expansion of industrial arts and the creation 
of higher social and political institutions” (p. 118; article “Anthropology,” 
in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed.). 

With the development of agriculture and the industrial arts comes a 
struggle for the most desirable territories (as Morgan puts it) and warfare 
“for gain” rather than “for quarrel or vengeance”’ (Tylor, p. 225). The conse- 
quences of this warfare for gain are tremendous: “.. . captives, instead of 
being slain, are brought back for slaves, and especially set to till the ground. 
By this agriculture is much increaséd, and also a new division of society takes 
place ... Thus we see how in old times the original equality of men broke 
up, a nation dividing into an aristocracy of warlike freemen, and an inferior 
laboring caste” (p. 225). “It was through slave labor that agriculture and 


7 Page references are to Tylor’s Anthropology (New York, Appleton & Co. edition of 1916). 
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industry increased, that wealth accumulated, and leisure was given to priests, 
scribes, poets, philosophers, to raise the level of men’s minds” (p. 435). 
Furthermore, according to Tylor, warfare, among culturally advanced peoples, 
produces “two of the greatest facts in history—the organised army... and 
the confederation of tribes . . .” (pp. 432-433); tribes become states, primitive 
society gives way to civil society. 

Tylor is much interested in the ways in which man harnesses the forces of 
nature and the extent to which energy is harnessed. “It was a great movement 
in civilization,” he says, when man harnessed water power (p. 204). He speaks 
of the “civilized world . . . drawing an immense supply of power from a new 
source, the coal burnt in the furnace of the steam-engine, which is already 
used so wastefully that economists are uneasily calculating how long this 
stored-up fossil force will last, and what must be turned to next—tide force 
or sun’s heat—to labor for us” (pp. 204-205). 

Tylor clearly recognizes the problem we have dealt with in this essay when 
he speculates: “It is an interesting problem in political economy to reckon the 
means of subsistence in our country during the agricultural and pastoral 
period, and to compare them with the resources we now gain from coal, in 
doing home-work and manufacturing goods to exchange for foreign produce. 
Perhaps the best means of realizing what coal is to us, will be to consider, that 
of three Englishmen now [1881], one at least may be reckoned to live by coal, 
inasmuch as without it the population would have been so much less” (p. 272). 
The energy significance of modern civilization lies in the fact that “in modern 
times, man seeks more and more to change the laborer’s part he played in 
early ages, for the higher duty of director or controller of the world’s forces” 
(p. 205). 

Thus, we see that our essay is substantially a systematic exposition of the 
ideas of Morgan and Tylor. Man is an animal. His first and greatest need is 
food. Control over habitat in general and food supply in particular is effected 
by means of tools (of all kinds, weapons included). Through invention and 
discovery the technological means of control are extended and improved. 
Social evolution follows upon technological evolution. 

At one point we have made an innovation. Both Morgan (p. 12) and Tylor 
(p. 24) use the origin of writing to mark the beginning of the third great era 
of cultural development, “Civilization.” In our scheme, “civilization” begins 
with the invention of the steam engine as a practical means of harnessing 
energy. 

Although Morgan and Tylor both deal directly with the energy factor in 
cultural development, they lose sight of it when they consider writing. Writing 
is not a motive force. What change would writing have effected in the culture 
of the Arunta, or the Eskimo, or the Iroquois? It would not have altered their 
way of life in any essential respect. The culture of the ancient Peruvians, 
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which lacked writing, was quite as advanced as that of the Aztecs who had 
writing. And in our own culture, writing has served to preserve and perpetuate 
—when it has not sanctified—the ignorance and superstitions of our barbaric 
ancestors quite as much as it has promoted progress and enlightenment. 

But, if writing is not to be considered a motive force in cultural develop- 
ment, the human organism, domesticated animals, cultivated plants, water 
wheels, windmills, steam engines, etc., are motive forces (or the means of 
harnessing energy). What we have done is to reduce all specific, concrete 
motive forces in cultural development to a single, abstract, common term: 
energy. To classify cultures as “‘wild food, domestic food, and literate,” as 
Morgan and Tylor did, is illogical; it is like classifying vehicles as ‘‘three- 
wheeled, four-wheeled, and pretty.’’ We classify cultures according to the 
way, or ways, in which they harness energy and the manner in which it is put 
to work to serve human needs. 

In the foregoing we have, we believe, a sound and illuminating theory of 
cultural evolution. We have hold of principles, fundamental principles, which 
are operative in all cultures at ali times and places. The motive force of cul- 
tural evolution is laid bare, the mechanisms of development made clear. The 
nature of the relationship between social institutions on the one hand and 
technological instruments on the other is indicated. Understanding that the 
function of culture is to serve the needs of man, we find that we have an ob- 
jective criterion for evaluating culture in terms of the extent to which, and 
the efficiency with which, human needs are satisfied by cultural means. We 
can measure the amounts of energy expended; we can calculate the efficiency 
of the expenditure of energy in terms of measurable quantities of goods and 
services produced. And, finally, as we see, these measurements can be ex- 
pressed in mathematical terms. 

The theory set forth in the preceding pages was, as we have made clear, 
held by the foremost thinkers of the Evolutionist school of the nineteenth 
century, both in England and in America. Today they seem to us as sound as 
they did to Tylor and Morgan, and, if anything, more obvious. It seems almost 
incredible that anthropologists of the twentieth century could have turned 
their backs ypon and repudiated such a simple, sound, and illuminating 
generalization, one that makes the vast range of tens of thousands of years of 
culture history intelligible. But they have done just this.** The anti-evolution- 
ists, led in America by Franz Boas, have rejected the theory of evolution in 
cultural anthropology—and have given us instead a philosophy of “planless 
hodge-podge-ism.”’ 


28 One distinguished anthropologist has gone so far as to declare that “the theory of cultural 
evolution [is] to my mind the most inane, sterile, and pernicious theory ever conceived in the 
history of science...” B. Laufer, in a review of Lowie’s Culture and Ethnology (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 20, 1918), p. 90. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, to find at the present time the most im- 
pressive recognition of the significance of technological progress in cultural 
evolution in the writings of a distinguished physicist, the Nobel prize winner, 
Robert A. Millikan: 


The changes that have occurred within the past hundred years not only in the ex- 
ternal conditions under which the average man, at least in this western world, passes 
life on earth, but in his superstitions . . . his fundamental beliefs, in his philosophy, in 
his conception of religion, in his whole world outlook, are probably greater than those 
that occurred during the preceding four thousand years all put together. Life seems to 
remain static for thousands of years and then to shoot forward with amazing speed. 
The last century has been one of those periods of extraordinary change, the most amaz- 
ing in human history. If, then, you ask me to put into one sentence the cause of that 
recent rapid and enormous change I should reply: “It is found in the discovery and utili- 
zation of the means by which heat energy can be made to do man’s work for him.” 


Tucked away in the pages of Volume II of a manual on European archeol- 
ogy, too, we find a similar expression from a distinguished American scholar, 
George G. MacCurdy:*° 


The degree of civilization of any epoch, people, or group of peoples is measured by 
ability to utilize energy for human advancement or needs. Energy is of two kinds, internal 
and external or free. Internal energy is that of the human body or machine, and its basis 
is food. External energy is that outside the human body and its basis is fuel. Man has 
been able to tap the great storehouse of external energy. Through his internal energy 
and that acquired from external sources, he has been able to overcome the opposing 
energy of his natural environment. The difference between these two opposing forces is the 
gauge of civilization (emphasis ours) 


Thus, this view is not wholly absent in anthropological theory in America 
today although extremely rare and lightly regarded. The time will come, we 
may confidently expect, when the theory of evolution will again prevail in the 
science of culture as it has in the biological and the physical sciences. It is a 
significant fact that in cultural anthropology alone among the sciences is a 
philosophy of anti-evolutionism respectable—a fact we would do well to 
ponder. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


29 Op. cit., p. 211. 
%° Human Origins (New York, 1933), Vol. II, pp. 134-135. 
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THE GENERAL PROBLEM OF HOPI 


ADJUSTMENT* 


By DOROTHY EGGAN 


N ANY prolonged contact with the Hopi Indians, an investigator who is 

interested in the psychic as well as in the more tangible phenomena of 
culture is struck with the mass maladjustment of these people, maladjustment 
being here defined as a state in which friction predominates in personal rela- 
tions, and in which the worst is anxiously and habitually anticipated. The 
comment has been made by numerous persons who have worked with them 
that one Hopi is a delightful friend; two are often a problem; and more than 
that number are frequently a headache. Discord is apparent in inter-tribal 
relations as well, as most Hopi will testify; the younger ones particularly ex- 
press annoyance over the endless arguments which accompany any group 
attempt to reach a decision in tribal matters. Gossip is rampant throughout 
the villages; witchcraft is an ever present threat, one’s relatives as well as 
others being suspect; and in some cases individuals fear that they may be 
witches without being aware of it. Even sisterly love in this strongly matri- 
lineal society seldom runs smoothly, although sisters present a united front 
against the rest of their world. 

The Hopis’ mutual distrust and fear of spirits is reflected in their dreams, 
of which a high percentage collected to date must be classed as “‘nightmares.”’ 
Almost universal lip service is accorded a pleasing conception of life after 
death which involves a simple form of ancester worship, the ancestors being 
revered as kachinas and clouds who bring rain and all things necessary to life. 
Yet the Hopi betray a great fear of death and the dead and are reluctant to 


* The writer has long considered the problem of Hopi adjustment a challenge to students of 
personality and culture, for it offers an opportunity to extend our knowledge of the interrelations 
of personality and culture and to test certain hypotheses which have been advanced. A study of 
this problem is particularly useful in connection with the examination of social and cultural change 
being carried on among the Hopi by my husband, Fred Eggan, and systematic field work was 
begun in 1939 under his direction. Funds for research are being supplied by the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Chicago, for which grateful acknowledgment is made. 

So far much of the data consists of a large series of dreams from some twenty informants in 
five villages, along with native interpretations, life history data, and interviews, based on “free 
association” and modified analytical techniques. Without long friendship with individual Hopi, 
and—during the last four years—intimate association with several extended families, the project 
would have been impossible. In addition Professor L. W. Simmons has generously placed at my 
disposal his Hopi life history materials, part of which have recently been published as Sun Chief: 
the Autobiography of a Hopi Indian (Yale University Press, 1942). The present paper is an initial 
attempt to develop a framework in which the analysis of dreams and personality will be more 
intelligible. 

The Individual and His Society by Dr. A. Kardiner and Dr. Ralph Linton has been found most 
useful throughout the study; and I am particularly indebted to Dr. Linton for suggestions made 
in personal conversations. 
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talk about these things;' such fear is strongly apparent in their own inter- 
pretation of dreams since to dream of a wide variety of objects “means death,” 
although in actual use these symbols are associated with daily living rather 
than, or in addition to, death and burial.” 

Without doubt, growing confusion fathered by white contact—particularly 
since 1850—has augmented the seriousness of the situation. Here as elsewhere 
the conquerors and those who came after them met the sensitive pride and 
dignity of the Hopi with arrogance and impatient crudeness. That accultura- 
tion is not the sole cause of this confusion, however, is indicated by Hopi 
myths,’ by early accounts of the tribe,* and by the frequent division and re- 
division of their villages. The disintegration of Oraibi into some five villages 
since 1906 is an extreme example of village dissension. It may be argued that 
responsibility for Oraibi’s troubles rests squarely on white shoulders, since the 
original split was nominally over submission to white control, but Titiev’s 
forthcoming study of Old Oraibi reveals many other important elements.® 
And it must also be recognized that had a pattern of agreement been more 
strongly woven into their habitual reactions, a more solid front either for or 
against bahanas (whites) might have been presented. 

In seeming contradiction to the evidence cited we find that the Hopi are a 
hospitable people who smile easily and give generously with a quiet dignity. 
Many exhibit a remarkable degree of reconciliation to white intrusion; some 
by ignoring white culture as far as possible, believing that theirs is the better 
though harder road, others by merging parts of it effectively with their own. 
In fact from surface indications one is inclined to envy Hopi peace, and it is 
entirely possible for a visitor who is not particularly interested in, nor sensitive 
to, psychological manifestations to be unaware of their inner turmoil; but a 
smiling face and a preference for one’s own way of life—even an attitude of 
pity and contempt toward another way—does not necessarily mean that one’s 
own society affords a maximum of psychic serenity. It is also obviously true 
that these exhibitions of unease are not exclusively Hopi; perhaps they are 
even inherent in compact community living, as experience in any small town 
or in-group seems to indicate. But dismissing them thus evades the problem, 


1 Compare E. A. Kennard, Hopi Reactions to Death (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 39, 
1937), pp. 491-492. 

2 It is planed to present a detailed study of Hopi dreams in the near future, including an 
analysis of the Hopi’s own interpretations of dream symbols. 

3 Compare H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi (Publ., Field Museum of Natural History, 
Anthropological Series, Vol. 8, 1905); A. ,M. Stephen, Hopi Tales (Journal of American Folk 
Lore, Vol. 42, 1929), pp. 1-72. 

* Compare the Hopi Journal of A. M. Stephen, edited by E. C. Parsons (New York, 1936); 
F. H. Cushing, Contributions to Hopi History (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, N.S., Vol. 24, 1922). 

5 M. Titiev, Old Oraibi, In press. 
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nor does it suggest to what degree they may be minimized for greater group 
solidarity and individual comfort. 

It seems reasonable to assume that man’s reactions are shaped in part by 
pressures which derive from his total environment, despite the emphasis cer- 
tain psychoanalysts place upon “instinctual” drives. It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to describe adequately the emotional gamut to which the Hopi were 
subjected by their physical milieu, but an understanding of it is prerequisite 
to an examination of their emotional reactions. Surveying these external con- 
ditions briefly, we find in Northeastern Arizona a ragged plateau of sand and 
rock from which a series of arid mesas, averaging six thousand feet in altitude, 
descend to increasingly arid plains some thousand feet lower. It is a land of 
violent moods, of eternal thirst aud sudden devastating rains, of searing heat 
and slow, aching cold. The flora and fauna have long since become discouraged 
and are sparse. Neither was it a promising environment for human habitation, 
yet for perhaps fifty generations the two thousand or more constituents of the 
Hopi tribe have lived, entirely surrounded by their traditional enemies, on a 
“reservation” where several neighboring mesas disintegrate into the plains 
below. 

Here the seasons marched by with scant regard for man’s trampled ego. 
The Hopi could only sit and wait while sandstorms cut to ruin the young 
plants that meant “life for the people.” Through long hot summer afternoons 
they daily scanned the sky where thunder)eads piled high in promise and were 
dispersed by “bad winds.’’ When at last the rain fell, it often came in destruc- 
tive torrents which gutted the fields and drained away into the arroyos. Of 
course these sedentary people, lacking even the relief through action with 
which their nomadic foes responded to these conditions, worked out a religion 
designed to control the unappeasable elements. But even this prop became a 
boomerang since their beliefs held no promise of virtue through suffering; 
rather, all distress was equated with human failure, the consequence of “bad 
hearts.”* Obviously when the Hopi danced for rains and the rains did not fall, 
they could not tolerate a weakened faith in the Gods, so they searched among 
their fellows for “someone whose heart was not right,” and who thus “spoiled 
the ceremonies.” 

In earlier times “the peaceful people” occupied villages at the foot of the 
mesas, where seepage from above, plus occasional freshets from the ordinarily 
dry arroyos, aided their dead, who returned as clouds to sprinkle the earth. 
But these sites were extremely vulnerable to attacking enemies, and fearing 


® This concept must not be confused with that of “two hearts” who are regarded as powakas 
(witches) and geatly feared. A “bad heart” is thought to be the result of quarrels, “bad thoughts,” 
and other misbehz.vior 
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Spanish reprisals after the Pueblo Rebellion in 1680, as well as continual 
depredations from the surrounding nomadic tribes, they moved to the mesa 
tops which could be defended but to which all food, water, fuel, and building 
material had to be carried—except for the aid of the few burros left by the 
Spaniards—on over-burdened backs. 

When the boundaries of their “‘reservation” were finally defined by white 
law, the action had significance for the Hopi in several ways. First, an almost 
universal response to an articulate designation of restrictions appears to be 
one of antagonism, particularly when such prohibitions seem to give an ad- 
vantage to competitors. In fact, such restrictions frequently suggest behavior 
that would otherwise never be attempted. This natural reaction among the 
Hopi was further intensified by the fact that they had long anticipated the 
return of an “elder brother” who instead of crystallizing existing limitations 
was to have dealt effectively with all their difficulties, thus permitting them 
to “inherit the earth.”” Second, government protection made organized physi- 
cal aggression against their enemies largely unnecessary as well as unlawful. 
Among a peaceful people with strong sanctions against aggression, the neces- 
sity for occasional violence turned outward was a useful emotional vent, and 
the substituted verbal castigation of bahana dictators and Navajo intruders 
was not an adequate surrogate. Although in spite of scant moisture, ravaging 
sand storms, and determined rodents and worms, they had previously managed 
to coax sustenance from unwilling sand, and to stave off heat, cold, thirst and 
marauders to at least an effective survival level, government protection came 
gradually to include a reluctant quality of dependence, therefore to lessen self- 
confidence and through this their security and pride. One Hopi has summarized 
the feelings of many by making it clear that in spite of wanting nothing to 
do with whites, the fear of them, 


. . . especially of what the United States Government could do, was one of the strongest 
powers that controlled us, and one of our greatest worries . . . we might be better off if 
the whites had never come . . . but now we have learned to need them.’ 


If we attempt to explain Hopi discord in the light of certain widely accepted 
psychological theories, we might expect to find some or all of the following: 
early and severe anal training; oral frustration in early childhood; strictly 
conceived and enforced taboos on early sexual experimentation and gratifica- 
tion; numerous restrictions on the child’s manipulation of his early physical 
environment; strict parental control with resultant conflict; a constellation of 
circumstances which would permit the Oedipus complex to flourish; early and 
strict repression of aggression; and an inadequate foundation for dealing with 


7 L. W. Simmons, Sun Chief, pp. 89, 380, and Ms. 
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fear which might accompany any one of these.* The western-moulded investi- 
gator of Hopi maladjustment, having grown up under a weight of interdictions 
in regard to most of these things, is biased by a psychology which is at once 
the result of experiencing them and experimentation with them. He therefore 
begins his “psychoanalytic” journey backward into Hopi childhood of forty or 
more years ago with confidence and a fellow feeling. But he finds to his surprise 
that few societies have provided a more uninhibited infancy. 

Rarely did an infant enter the scene unwanted—at least that was Hopi 
theory and more often than not the theory was fact. The first child was es- 
pecially desired by his parents and by all of his relatives. Normally at the 
time of his birth the young couple wd living with the wife’s family so that 
from the first day of his life the. baby was surrounded by constant care and 
attention, not only from his mother but from his mother’s mother and her 
siblings as well. This extended maternal family was joined by paternal aunts 
and relatives who acted in various’¢eremonial capacities and showered atten- 
tions upon the newcomer. Children subsequent to the first, had not only their 
mother, their maternal and paternal relatives, but older siblings as well to 
indulge them. As soon as a girl child coyld bear the weight of a baby she was 
given the care of her next youngest sibling, or one of her mother’s sister’s 
children, and little boys were sometimes pressed into service as nursemaids, 
though not as frequently as girls of course. Even in the relatively rare primary 
family—and this is true in the modern homes of today as well*—the mother 
and child spent much time in the mother’s mother’s or mother’s sister’s house- 


§ In view of the wide dissemination, of ‘today’s psychological theories, it is not necessary to 
discuss the origins and consequences of such pressures as those listed above. Whether the drives 
involved in general human behavior are instinctual or not, the facts are that all children who have 
been observed, in whatever society, exhibit: a need for oral, anal and sexual gratification; a strong 
tendency to investigate their environment by the active expenditure of physical and mental 
energy; resistance to authority; emotional attitudes toward parents and caretakers, and a tend- 
ency toward aggression, if by aggression we mean the manipulation of one’s environment to 
achieve one’s own ends. Furthermore, although varied amounts of emphasis are placed upon one 
or another of these drives, students of personality are well agreed thgt drastic interference with 
any or all of them in childhood may produce a “low frustration threshold,” or actual neuroses in 
later life. 

See, for example, the following: John Dollard, ef al., Frustration and Aggression (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1939); Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society (Columbia University 
Press, 1939); O. Spurgeon English and Gerald H. J. Pearson, Common Neuroses of Children and 
Adults (W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 19377; Karen Horney, New Ways in Psy- 
choanalysis (W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1939). 

® It must be borne in mind throughout this discussion that while frequent reference is made 
to observations and findings regarding Hopi childhood of the present decade, it is done only where 
evidence indicates that the same conditions, or intensifications of them, existed during comparable 
periods in the lives of adult Hopi of today, whose behavior is being examined. 
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holds, where the infant still had many caretakers and a complete sense of 
security.’ At no time was he as exclusively dependent upon his “real” mother 
for comfort as is a child in our society; he was even given the breast of his 
mother’s sister or other close relative in his mother’s absence, if he cried for 
food."" There was always, therefore, a convenient lap within reach when he 
was sleepy and a convenient breast when he was hungry. The writer has never 
known a Hopi child” who was not approximately as content with his mother’s 
mother or sisters (or if he had a sibling nurse, very often with her) as with his 
mother, but of course the caretaker seldom took him far from his source of 
food supply. 

While the infant was small he was bound to a cradle-board where his move- 
ments were restricted, except when he was removed for bathing, but Dennis” 
was unable to discover any measurable effects of this on modern Hopi chil- 
dren. The child was released from this board as soon as he became restless in 
his bonds, and from then on had few restraints. A cry brought the breast or 
whatever attention seemed desired. There was no slapping of fingers, no 
mechanisms to prevent thumb-sucking or masturbation, no objects labeled in 
one way or another “‘mustn’t touch.” Toddlers even learned that a hot stove 
was “taboo” by being allowed to touch it rather than from restrictions en- 
forced by parents. 

Both from the literature and by observation and questioning in today’s 
families, one learns that anal training was an unhurried and unharried process, 
neither associated with shame nor parental anger, and was, as a matter of 
fact, not taken very seriously by anyone concerned. A frequent Hopi statement 
in this connection is: “White people expect too much of small children.” For 
bed wetting, punishment was employed only when a child continued the prac- 
tice long after the normal period of establishing control. A mother’s brother— 
or other member of the family—might hold the offender in the smoke of a 
juniper fire in front of his companions, even sometimes including others in the 
punishment. This was severe treatment but it was rarely utilized. 


1° An excellent illustration is the case of a modern girl who said she “‘didn’t stay very often” 
with her mother in another village. A count was kept during the following thirty days, twelve 
nights of which she and her children spent in her parent village. During ceremonial work periods— 
while grinding for a wedding, etc. —the total would in all probability have been greater. 

1 T am not here implying indescriminate nursing of babies; on the contrary, the Hopi say 
that a baby would “be sad” if another took his milk. But having observed sisters nurse each 
other’s babies on occasion, I inquired and was told that “it is all right if your sister can’t get back 
just this minute and her baby might cry, so you help it out if you have plenty of milk for your 
own baby.” 

12 Some of the children in the more acculturated New Oraibi quite possibly are exceptions to 
this statement. 

18 Wayne Dennis, Hopi Child (D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1940), 
pp. 95-98. 
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From a very early age the Hopi child had been given small bits of food 
which were chewed by various members of the family and placed in his mouth; 
in addition he had long been accustomed to sucking fruit, mutton and corn— 
anything that his elders ate which was small enough for him to handle. It 
would seem, therefore, that the transition from breast to solid food must 
surely have been a less critical period among the Hopi than among ourselves. 
As with anal training, there was normally no urgency in the process of wean- 
ing, which, by white standards came at a late period in the infant’s develop- 
ment. Moreover, even if there were another baby to nurse, it is of particular 
importance to note that the Hopi woman did not deprive a small child of 
breast comfort as abruptly and finally as do white mothers. The writer has 
sometimes observed a child who was not hungry quieted by the breast of a 
mother’s mother or mother’s sister who was unable to feed him thus, with no 
embarrassment on anyone’s part. She has also seen other Hopi women “‘shame” 
a sleepy or perturbed child and say kahopi (‘‘not Hopi”—and therefore not 
good) when he tried to avail himself of this familiar panacea, but quit¢possibly 
this was done only because a bahana was present. In any case, from very early 
babyhood the breast was not the only source of food or oral satisfaction an in- 
fant knew, but was one of many sources, and it is very probable that it failed to 
acquire the overwhelming significance attributed to it im. our society. In addi- 
tion, a wide variety of caretakers relieved the weaning child of constant temp- 
tation in the form of an ever-present mother, sq that it would seem logical to 
suppose that the child himself, as he.grew older and was outside more of the 
time, developed new interests more or les® naturally as other foods made in- 
creasing appeal, and as other playtHirigs and erotic satisfactions were sub- 
stituted for the breast. - 

Of course the coming of other children frequently hurried this process and 
probably often caused some frustration, but by the time a mother was again 
pregnant the preceding child had long been familiar with many “mothers.” 
In fact, the sooner a sibling appeared, the less severe would seem to have been 
the shock. It is perhaps easier to give up exclusive privileges one has had for 
only eighteen months than those which have been long reinforced. And since, 
as pointed out, the infant’s dependence was not entirely upon his mother in 
any case, but included many relatives as well, his displacement at the time 
of the new child’s arrival could not ordinarily have been so drastic as that of a 
comparable child in our culture. The conclusion is not to be drawn, however, 
that there was no sibling jealousy due to security displacement by other chil- 
dren. On the contrary there is evidence of it in the personal history data 


* It has been reported by Dennis and others who have observed today’s children, but it must 
be borne in mind that all of these are growing up under the direction of parents who have been 
subjected to varying degrees of white schooling and influence, and much more frequently in a 
primary family group. 
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gathered by the writer, and in published autobiographical materials, although 
in all cases it is strongly repressed and seems to be entirely subconscious. The 
implication, then, is not the elimination of a factor in the complex of Hopi 
psychology, but rather the modification of one which is being measured on the 
yardstick of white psychology. 

Caution must be used particularly in applying the concept of a universal 
Oedipus complex to the Hopi. Here one must probe the effects inherent in 
relations within the maternal extended family and household and with pa- 
ternal relatives as well. From the foregoing paragraphs it could be predicted 
that both the concept of extended kinship and that of sharing one’s loved ones 
would be emotionally very strong among adults. An individual would feel, as 
well as say, not only that he possessed many relatives but also that many 
others possessed them as well. There is much data which support such an 
assumption; whether in general conversation or formal interviewing a Hopi 
must be continually interrupted and made to add the distinguishing “own” 
to kinship terms." Similarly, sharing relatives would seem to contribute to 
diffused affections and thus to a wider range of emotional security. The Hopi 
attitude in this regard has been strongly impressed upon those who have been 
formally adopted by various Hopi clans. In all else one’s “relatives” are 
tolerant of bahana ignorance and bad manners, but the use of ‘“‘my”’ instead of 
“our” before kinship terms brings a sharp reprimand to bahana and Hopi 
alike. Indeed, it would seem that if an Oedipus complex developed in con- 
servative, old-style Hopi families, it must of necessity have been built around 
a “composite mother” and a “composite father,” for each child had several 
of both. Although most informants signified that they felt “closer” to their 
own parents than to the others, in only two cases known to the writer does 
this closeness tend to be approximately as exclusive as western filial devotion. 
Of course the matrilineal organization of their society predisposed Hopi affec- 
tion somewhat toward maternal relatives, but in actual habit, intense fond- 
ness for, and dependence upon, paternal relatives, ceremonial fathers, and 


18 Many Hopi have asked me why such a distinction is so important and in one instance after 
many years of acquaintance with all three persons in the case I discovered that the “mother,” 
to whom an individual frequently referred, was his mother’s sister whose culinary habits he pre- 
ferred, rather than his biological mother as I had supposed. 

Two out of twenty informants from whom dreams have been collected show symptoms of an 
“own”? mother fixation, but even these have lived contentedly with other “mothers” for long 
periods, and show much the same concern and affection for these as for their own. 

When asked why she added to her already heavy burdens by sewing for a “mother” who had 
several own daughters, my closest Hopi friend replied crossly. “Because she is our mother—a 
bahana wouldn’t understand it.” - 

Another informant cried at my suggestion that she didn’t “love’’a certain “sister.” The writer 
was not convinced that love between the two women existed; however, the strong affect of con- 
ditioned interdependence was illustrated well enough. 
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particularly upon “doctor” fathers, to whom Hopi children were often “given” 
in illness, was by no means unusual. 

In such a group, transference of father resentment to mother’s brother 
would also seem to be an over-simplification of the actual problem. From birth 
a child in this extended family normally slept in a room with many other 
individuals and close beside his mother, father, mother’s mother, father or 
siblings, as his fancy and their mutual convenience dictated. Grandparents, 
especially, liked their grandchildren to sleep with them. All of these individuals 
were a close part of the child’s immediate environment and emotional cosmos; 
all indulged, cared for, and disciplined him as he became older and required it, 
although he perhaps had most to fear in this regard from his mother’s brothers. 
During this early period his mother’s brothers were frequently among the 
many sleepers in the room,"* but they were physically farthest removed from 
the female bodies from which the child drew his emotional and physical se- 
curity. Sexual intercourse he witnessed, or more exactly was probably aware 
of if he happened to be awake, from the time he was dimly conscious of external 
stimuli. It was as natural and ordinary a part of these crowded sleeping 
quarters as the snoring or coming and going necessitated by other functions. 
Considering the soundness of Hopi sleep, it was quite possible for a child to 
be unaware of any of these things until he became sexually curious and pur- 
posely tried to stay awake. 

In any case he was not pushed off to another bed, another room, or made 
to feel that he was being excluded from the security and easy companionship 
of this familiar room or these familiar bodies. On the contrary he occupied the 
place of his choice and his smallest whimper brought a quick response. As he 
grew older, if he imitated the sexual actions seen in the sleeping room or else- 
where, everybody laughed. He felt in their mirth the approval accorded to 
clowns—such laughter was not derision or reproval and he knew it. From 
earliest babyhood his genitals had been manipulated by adults and other 
children, not in deliberate masturbation, but playfully as a form of petting 
comparable to kissing children and ruffling their hair among ourselves. When 
he handled his own genitalia, no one fussed over it. By the time, then, that a 
Hopi child was aware that sexual intercourse had great value in the eyes of 
his elders, and also that members of his maternal family and clan were for- 
bidden to him for this form of sexual indulgence, he was out of the house most 
of the time and had so many other objects for sexual experimentation and 
gratification that it is difficult to see how the few which were denied hima could 
have assumed an immense importance. Moreover, the mother’s brothers, 
whom neo-Freudians might expect to be substituted for the father in child- 
% At marriage the mother’s brothers went to live in other households, but stil continued to 


regard their mother’s or sister’s homes as their own; thus they dropped in frequently to eat and to 
sleep and brought guests whenever they liked. 
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hood resentment, were deprived of these same sexual objects more rigidly than 
was the child in question, who could at least sit on his mothers’ lap when in 
need of comfort, though he seldom did so after initiation. 

There remain two factors which are significant in a discussion of childhood 
ambivalence toward adult males in any society, i.e., economic dependence and 
discipline. Among the Hopi every small child knew that his mother owned 
most of the fields from which his sustenance came, and that his father only 
tilled them for her. He was usually dependent upon her brothers only if his 
father died or deserted the family, and in either case the mother, more often 
than not, married again and her new husband accepted the support of her 
children as a part of his obligations. The child’s chief economic dependence 
upon his mother’s brothers normally came at the time of his marriage, which 
probably seemed quite unimportant during the period in his life when the 
Oedipus complex was presumably being developed. During the same period 
discipline was practically non-existent, or largely in the hands of his parents. 
There would seem to remain of enmity for mother’s brothers, however, pri- 
marily that felt toward unaccustomed behavior restrictions, which increased 
rapidly through adolescence, but even this resentment must have been directed 
against several individuals. Not only were there often several mother’s brothers 
who divided the responsibility somewhat, but in any case one of these was 
never the sole disciplinarian. All persons questioned on the subject agreed that 
ceremonial parents, adopted relatives, and paternal uncles, could and did 
scold them severely on occasion;’ that Soyoko* and her cohorts had been 
greatly feared during childhood, and that parents, including the father, were 
by no means helpless in administering physical punishment.'® 

It cannot be denied that affection for mother’s brothers was often tempered 
by some animosity. Even so, the case for an Oedipus complex centering around 
the mother and father—or her brother—seems rather weak, whether con- 
sidered in its narrow sense of sexual jealousy or in the wider one which includes 
rebellion against economic dependence and authority. And in any event strong 
umbrage was as frequently directed toward the husbands of paternal aunts, 
who often carried their joking license to cruel limits and who were, from the 
child’s infancy, jestingly named as his sexual rivals. Indeed since the paternal 


7 See, for example, Simmons, op. cit., pp. 38; 71-73. 

18 Soyoko was a “giantess” wearing a hideous mask and women’s clothes who was said to 
carry children away to her den and eat them. There were other monsters in the same category 
but the one most frequently mentioned to me by adults and children has been Soyoko. Note 
especially here that discipline comes in a female rather than male form. All masked characters are 
impersonated by men. 

19 Said one Hopi man, aged forty-two: ““You have been reading books about the Hopi! I was 
‘licked’ when I was a kid, by my father, mother, mother’s and father’s brothers and even by an 
older sister sometimes. They licked us but they didn’t nag us like white parents do and they didn’t 
start as soon. They waited until we could understand what it was for.” 
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aunts did habitually engage in definite sex play with the boys, probably some- 
times actually initiating them into sexual experience at an early age, as well 
as indulging them more and disciplining them less than anyone else in their 
world, a very real jealousy was probably felt for their husbands. This is par- 
ticularly true in view of the castration threats, and actual simulation of cas- 
tration,”® which often came from these husbands, who, as the boys grew older, 
quite possibly had reason to be jealous of them. When a boy married, his 
aunts’ jealousy toward his wife was socially recognized and regulated by cul- 
turally patterned teasing and abuse.” It has been admitted that “lovemaking 
with a clan aunt was the safest kind because I could not marry her.” We find, 
moreover, that “‘a boy is not supposed to tease unmarried father’s sisters’ 
i.e., Should not indulge in sexual banter or play with unmarried paternal aunts 
or cross-cousins, since he could not marry one if mutual teasing should result 
in the loss of self-control and pregnancy. The writer is unable to cite adequate 
evidence regarding boys who were initiated into heterosexual experience by 
paternal aunts or who later “abused” this joking privilege, but suspects that 
such evidence is so far withheld rather than non-existent. In any case the 
verbal sexual incitation of a boy by the members of his adult world, using his 
paternal aunts as sexual objects, would unquestionably have directed his 
childish hopes and desires toward them and his jealousy toward their adult 
possessors—the father’s sisters’ husbands. And although he soon had a great 
variety of possible sexual objects, throughout life the mutual affinity between 
Hopi males and paternal aunts was very strong. Thus the subconscious affects 
here were quite probably more nearly equated with those of the original 
Oedipus concept than elsewhere in Hopi relations. 

Somewhat of a parallel™ to the above constellation has been noted in the 
affectual attitudes of girls towards their mother’s brother and his paternal 
aunts (her mother’s father’s sisters). The girl had less to fear than her brother 
from mother’s brother since her conduct was more directly regulated by her 
mothers. He might discipline her if she required it, was one of her chief advisors 
throughout his life, and in adult years—with her brothers—was a “strong 
arm’’ in marital and other crises. She might even joke mildly with him, though 
her joking was sexual in character only by analogy, in that she implied rivalry 
for his affection with his avowed sexual partners—his paternal aunts. It is quite 
possible that the parallel was stronger than it is here represented to be, but 
data assembled to date do not afford sufficient exemplification to reinforce it. 
In fact, it would seem that much more evidence will be required to establish 
reasonable proof that a definite Oedipus complex is present anywhere in Hopi 


*° Simmons, op. cit., p. 39. 
21 Simmons, ibid., p. 216; Fred Eggan, Kinship System and Social Organization of the Western 
Puzblos with Special Reference to the Hopi Indians. (Ms., Chicago, 1933), p. 49. 
* Simmons, op. cit., p. 155. % Eggan, op. cit., p. 50. ™ Eggan, op. cil., p. 52. 
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relationships. Even if we assume that the Oedipus situation is universal, the 
Hopi seem to have resolved a great deal of its conflict by diffusing authority 
and transferring much of it outside the elemeniary family; and also by direct- 
ing childhood sexual inclinations to “‘safe” objects outside the household— 
the father’s sisters. 

Examining now the general sexual development of Hopi children, we find a 
minimum of repression. The girls, of course, were more closely supervised than 
the boys since their activities kept them nearer the house, especially if they 
were sibling nurses. But there is little doubt that they too managed to have 
ample freedom for sexual experimentation at an early age in spite of the 
“cultural ideal” to the contrary. In any event none of these girls normally 
grew up in a state of fear or ignorance regarding sex.” In all cases where 
friendly relations with the investigator have continued through several years 
and complete confidence has been established, women—with the exception 
given in the footnote—have admitted to both hetero- and homo-sexual play 
from early childhood through adolescence, and there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that boys were more backward than girls. These informants insist, how- 
ever, that homosexua! behavior after marriage was “‘bad” and was never 
attempted; also that in no case did it ever exclude heterosexual indulgence 
or come to be preferred to it. 

From the foregoing pages there appears to have been little interference with 
most of the major security drives and primary needs of yesterday’s Hopi 
children. What then can account for the fact that many adult Hopi exhibit 
signs of anxiety and are notoriously argumentative and hard to deal with? 
Ambivalence toward white rule is undoubtedly one factor which must be con- 
sidered. The middle aged Hopi of today, as children, bore the brunt of an 
inevitable acculturation impact. They were taught to give warning when a 
white person started up the mesa, heard endless arguments as to the best 
methods of placating these powerful intruders, and, if they belonged to 
“Hostile” rather than “Friendly” families, spent long hours in dark holes 
where their mothers hid them from policemen who came to take them to 
boarding schools. In the words of a Hopi, 


They have captured our war chiefs, imprisoned or enslaved our ablest men, lied to us 
without limit and like cruel giants,?* they have torn our children from their parents to 
make American citizens of them . . . but it was understood that we had to put up with 
them . . . until Hopi gods saw fit . . . to deliver us.?” 


It would seem difficult to overestimate the effects of such impressions upon 


% One informant is convinced that she was ignorant of sex until near adolescence but I suspect 
this is a definite case of blocking, due to fright, and in any case she states that such ignorance was 
extremely rare. 

26 Soyoko and other childhood horrors becoming a reality to the Hopi! 27 Simmons, Ms. 
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children. Normally in childhood—Hopi or white—parents and other persons 
of authority in the culture, are “gods”’ of a sort for a period at least. They are 
inevitably any child’s conception of the “‘allpowerful,”’ persons he looks up to, 
loves or fears; but in any case he expects them to solve his problems. To find 
that these persons were themselves helpless in the face of a greater power 
must have shaken not only childish Hopi faith in their own parents and racial 
group, but their very foundations of security as well. And when they were 
finally caught by policemen, or sent by their parents to day or boarding school, 
their personal dignity was systematically offended: their hair was cut without 
permission, their clothes were often burned, and they were bathed by force. 
Worst of all their hair was washed and their names were changed—items 
always included by the Hopi in transition rituals. In small Hopi eyes appar- 
ently nothing their parents had taught them or done for them was proper from 
the viewpoint of these arrogant beings. During their school years they were 
bombarded by a confusion of ideas, manners, foods, trades, and “thou shalt 
nots,” though they quickly found that the latter were very often translated 
by the whites in actual practice as “thou shalt not get caught.” The more 
clever ones learned by the observation of bahana methods in dealing with each 
other that one could often coast on his reputation if he made a good first im- 
pression. Others reacted with what has been aptly characterized as “em- 
barrassed stubbornness.” It is small wonder, therefore, that a school sojourn 
did little to pave the way for adult adjustment. When girls returned to their 
homes, they accepted for the most part their mother’s standards rather than 
those advocated by white women, for the bond between Hopi women and 
their daughters was very strong. The failure to adopt white methods of child 
care and diet would seem to reflect the inability of white teachers to supplant 
the influence of the “educated” girls’ mothers rather than a lack of love for 
children, as has sometimes been charged. The boys learned little in school 
which would prepare them for the hard life of a Hopi farmer and much which 
made them dissatisfied with it. 

There remain for discussion two formative pressures which might be strong 
enough to account in part for the peculiarities in Hopi personality: fears of 
various kinds were systematically ground into childish minds from their first 
understanding of spoken words; and overt indulgence of aggression—which, 
in the form previously defined, is probably a universal tendency—was sharply 
and consistently restricted after the first few pampered years. It has been 
pointed out that anxiety and fear are both responses to real or fancied danger, 
the distinction being that anxiety is diffuse, uncertain and helpless, while fear 
is positive and active in dealing with it.2* The physiological preparation of an 


* Horney, op. cit., pp. 194-195. Kardiner, op. cit., p. 464, makes a similar statement: “ . . . neu- 
rotic or otherwise, anxiety is always an indicator of a deficiency of resources to combat what the 
individual regards as a threat to his existence or safety.” 
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organism for dealing with danger in response to fear and anxiety is too well bee 
known to require exposition here, but when the energy thus created is not ble: 
expended in physical action, and particularly when this response is too fre- 
quent, or too long sustained, the organism is in a more or less constant state bee 
of “alert.” Such a condition could scarcely fail in toxic physical and psychic enc 
effects, and, whatever the reciprocity of these, it can hardly be denied that an thi 
“anxious” person is almost always a “touchy” one. Th 
The inculcation of fear among the Hopi was a gradual but continuous or | 
process. First of all there was Soyoko and her ilk, who usually appeared once me’ 
a year in connection with the Powamu ceremony in February, but might come mo 
more often if children misbehaved. Such fearful beings were a clever device for anc 
minimizing parent-child conflict but they brought nightmares throughout a pre 
lifetime, even though youngsters learned their identity at, or soon after, initia- bot 
tion. There was also the Spider woman and powakas ; there were owls, the dead, 
dread Masau’u (the God of Fire and Death), tales of fearful famine and you 
droughts—a constant parade of horrors recited by the old and listened to con 
with avid interest by the young.”® The Hopi use whatever cultural resources his 
and personal stamina they possess in dealing with fear, and such resources bel 
naturally vary from Hopi to Hopi. As children they became aware of various exi 
techniques for the displacement of anxiety, notably the “recitation of kinship tac 
terms to unite our hearts,” dependence upon medicine men who could extract by 
the poison arrows of powakas, and—after initiation—the faithful discharge of rat 
ritual obligations to gain favor with Gods and ancestors. Their conscious his 
minds eventually learned that Soyoko did not eat children, but her damage unl 
had by that time been well done. Moreover, Masau’u, the dead, powakas, less 
famine and thirst were not retired with Soyoko; rather the childish images of hu 
these fused with that of Soyoko to haunt Hopi dreams and the dark to the day ple 
of their death. As adults these people dislike the dark and hate to sleep alone, titl 
while the frequent “bogey man” of their dreams is a vague shape which appears 
to symbolize from time to time all of these things. por 
Persons who have been long subjected to insecurity often fear to tempt dat 
fate by the acknowledgment of a temporary improvement in conditions and ver 
undoubtedly the Hopi tendency to anticipate the worst is in part this not ten 
unusual reaction. Admittedly these people had reason to be anxious over their — 
food supply for they had little control over it, and this basic fear is unquestion- gre 
ably linked with the others. For instance, a child who did not acquire the in- sion 
dustrious and cooperative habits “recommended” by Soyoko, had small chance crit 
of survival as a Hopi farmer; furthermore, while the lot of invalids and aged 
among them was difficult, it would have been unbearable indeed had there 
seer 
29 See Simmons, oP. cit., pp. 35-50, for one child’s reaction to many of these. i 
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been no afterworld from which these unfortunates might later return with 
blessings in the form of rain for the crops—or curses in withholding it. 

The importance of aggression as a factor in personality development has 
been much stressed in recent years. Whatever the name or origin of this tend- 
ency,*° it cannot be denied that every normal individual strives to do some- 
thing or other about it when his physical and emotional comfort is threatened. 
The energy thus created is normally directed against his total environment 
or some segment of it, from shortly after birth until he dies. Soon he ceases 
merely to react to comfort and discomfort, he anticipates them and devotes 
most of his energy for the remainder of his life to an effort to “‘seek pleasure 
and avoid pain.” It will be seen therefore that aggression is not here inter- 
preted as being always a consequence of frustration," but rather a response 
both to it and to the anticipation of it. 

In considering aggression among the Hopi we must remember that the 
young child was “lord of the manor” as far as his immediate surroundings were 
concerned. Numerous powerful and adept persons seem to have been put in 
his environment to administer to his wants; he had early found that aggressive 
behavior brought prompt and effective results. What little authority conflict 
existed was diffuse and there was extremely little of it in early years. In his con- 
tacts with siblings and other boys and girls a Hopi child took what he could get 
by any means at his disposal, as normal children probably do everywhere. But 
rather suddenly this pleasant state was interrupted. Society, represented by 
his parents, mother’s brothers, and others, now began to mould this relatively 
unrestrained personality™ into its conceptually ideal pattern of smooth, self- 
less, cooperative effort which was necessitated by crowded villages, natural and 
human enemies, and an irregular food supply; the behavior which had been so 
pleasantly effective and easy during the first few years of his life was the an- 
tithesis of that which was now expected of him.* 

As he grew in understanding, the Kachinas slowly became real Gods with 
power to punish as well as reward; no longer were they mere creatures of color 
dancing in and out of his consciousness while he lolled comfortably in a con- 
venient lap. The first initiation usually came between the ages of seven and 
ten, and for those who entered this next phase of their socialization by way of 


% For the purposes of this discussion it is irrelevant to enter the argument as to whether ag- 
gression is instinctive in the Freudian sense that it originates in the id. A comprehensive discus- 
sion of these concepts will be found in English and Pearson, op. cit., Chapters I and II; for a 
criticism of them see Horney, op. cit., particularly Chapters IT, III and XI. 8 

* Dollard, et al, op. .cit., p. 1. 

% For a description of a similar situation and its effects see Kardiner, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

%3 The general tendency among ourselves to regard “the good old days” with nostalgia 
seems to be greatly exaggerated among the Hopi and is quite probably the result in part of early 
childhood freedom. 
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the Kachina society, it was a severe one. In any case at initiation the child 
learned that the Kachinas were not real gods but merely representatives of 
them, and that they were an endless duty as well as a pleasure. The traumatic 
effect of this blow to a young Hopi’s faith in his intimate world must be empha- 
sized. All informants questioned by the writer have drawn the same picture 
of their reaction to initiation; their emphasis is rarely upon an anticipatory 
fear of it, nor upon the physical hardships endured during it. Rather they 
stress a previous struggle against disillusionment in which the hints—not very 
specific because of the severe penalty for betrayal—of earlier initiates were dis- 
missed; and finally the intense disappointment in and resentment toward their 
elders which survived in consciousness for a long time.™ It is true that childish 
conceptions of religion among ourselves undergo a radical change as we grow 
up, but rarely do these come about in one night. And for Hopi children there 
was the double burden of disenchantment and modified behavior, for while 
ap altered concept of the Kachinas eventually became a vital part of their 
lives, excessive indulgence by their elders had disappeared never to return. 
The mechanisms by which an individual learns the “‘best”—i.e., the least 
uncomfortable and most pleasurable—responses to his social or physical 
environment are many. Whether we call the entity which finally dictates the 
proper response a super-ego or conscience is here beside the point. The impor- 
tant thing is that by a system of rewards and punishments, imitation of ap- 
proved cultural behavior, and the gradual repression of that which is not 
approved, “normal” children everywhere learn to make the socially accepted 
responses, while others learn to cover the evidences of their failure to do so, or 
to take the consequences. But almost no one is ever completely reconciled to 
any of these three alternatives. The frustration thus produced is usually ex- 
pended among ourselves by the socially accepted means of aggressive competi- 
tion in schools, in work, and in games. In all of these, overt physical and verbal 
aggression is permitted within the none-too-stringent rules. But among the 
Hopi competition is the worst of bad taste and physical aggression is rigorously 
suppressed. Outwardly a Hopi learned to smile at his enemies, to use “‘sweet 
words with a low voice,” to share his property, and to work selflessly with 
others for the good of the tribe. He learned, in short, that he must not engage 
in open conflict with other Hopi, but there remained another form of aggres- 


* There follows a direct quotation from one informant which differs from the others only 
in its better English phrasing: “I cried and cried into my sheepskin that night, feeling I had been 
made a fool of. How could I ever watch the Kachinas dance again? I hated my parents and thought 
I could never believe the old folks again, wondering if Gods had ever danced for the Hopi as they 
said and if people really lived after death. I hated to see the other children fooled and felt mad 
when they said I was a big girl now and should act like one. But I was afraid to tell the others 
the truth for they might whip me to death. I know now it was best and the only way to teach the 
children, but it took me a long time to know that. I hope my children won’t feel like that.” 
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sion open to him, which judging by the low insanity incidence among these 
people has some catharsis value: with a tongue as pointed as the poison arrow 
of a powaka, he carries on a constant guerilla warfare with his fellows. 

In summary, this preliminary study of Hopi psychology suggests that the 
first five or six years of childhood among them may have a different significance 
than Freudian theory allows. If this should be verified with reference to their 
society, and other societies, the relations of personality to culture will be even 
closer than we have generally assumed them to be. It seems evident that the 
Hopi were not subject to the same set of early pressures which encompass west- 
ern children, and even when the pressures were similar, they were much less 
intensely instigated. Hence it cannot be assumed that the stresses which in our 
society are said to play such an important role in personality formation are 
equally forceful among the Hopi. Of greater weight in Hopi personality devel- 
opment were the frustrating acculturation influences, the fears of various kinds 
which were ever present and inadequately sublimated, and the suppression of 
physical aggression. Probably the rather sudden shift from indulgence to con- 
trol was also an important precipitating factor in personality formation. 

So far no attempt has been made to formulate Hopi personality types, basic 
or otherwise. The data assembled fhay make possible a start in this direction 
but further field work will be necessary before the emotional reactions of the 
Hopi and their cultural implications will be fully understood. 
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A RECONSIDERATION OF THE NATCHEZ 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE By C. W. M. HART 


NY new discussion of the social organization of the Natchez, without new 

facts to publish, or new theses to prove, probably requires a good deal of 
justification. Since Swanton! collated and summarized the first-hand accounts 
of the early French writers, the Natchez have been among the better-known of 
North American tribes; and as a complement to Swanton’s work, MacLeod, in 
a series of papers,” has dealt rather fully with some of the important theoretical 
aspects of this most unusual social structure. Commenting on the Natchez in 
one of his works the latter writer calls them “a veritable Alice-in- Wonderland 
of human nature and organization,” and with this estimate of their peculiarity 
most anthropologists have agreed. Josselin de Jong,’ for instance, in his in- 
teresting discussion of the relations of the Natchez to other tribes with dual 
divisions, refuses to alter in any particular the picture which Swanton gives of 
the former people. Such a concentration upon the Natchez as a sociological 
curiosity has, however, tended to obscure a fact which deserves greater recog- 
nition than it has hitherto received, and which is the raison e’etre of the present 
paper, namely the fact that the social organization of the Natchez as sum- 
marized by Swanton is more than a sociological curiosity, it is actually a bio- 
logical impossibility. 

The commonly accepted principles of Natchez descent are so well-known as 
to require but brief summary here. The tribe was divided into two divisions, 
the aristocracy and the commoners (Stinkards). Stinkard was allowed to 
marry Stinkard, in which case the children were, of course, Stinkards. The 
aristocratic division of the tribe was, however, organized upon an exogamous 
basis whereby aristocrats were required to marry commoners. This applied to 
both male and female members of the aristocracy. In the case of the latter, i.e., 
when an aristocratic woman married a Stinkard man, the children were of the 
same rank as their mother; a simple case of matrilineal inheritance of rank. 
On the other hand, the matter became more complicated when a male aristo- 
crat married. The aristocracy was subdivided into three groups or ranks; those 
of Suns, Nobles and Honoured people. The children of an aristocratic father 
and a Stinkard mother belonged to the rank immediately below that of their 
father; that is to say, if their father was a Sun, they were Nobles; if their father 


1 J. R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 43, 1911). 

2W. C. McLeod, Significance of Matrilineal Chieftainship (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
1923); Political Evolution of the Natchez (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1924); Natchez Culture 
Origins (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1926). 

3 J. P. B. Josselin de Jong, The Natchez Class System (Proceedings 23rd Congress of Ameri- 
canists, 1928). 
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was a Noble, they were Honoured people, and if their father was an Honoured 
man, they were Stinkards. (From certain points of view, therefore, the Stink- 
ard division was one of the two main divisions of the tribe, from other points 
of view it constituted a fourth rank, one step lower in the hierarchy than the 
rank of Honoured people.) 

It would appear that here we have two different principles operating in the 
same system. One is a principle based upon matrilineal descent of rank, the 
child getting its rank as aristocrat or commoner from its mother. The second 
principle is much more unusual and consists in the child of certain types of 
marriages getting its rank indirectly from its father, at one remove, so to speak. 
In the synthetic expression of the system which follows, I have separated the 
results of these two principles and marked them (a) and (b) respectively. 


Principle 


(a) When Stinkard man married Sun woman, children were Suns 
When Stinkard man married Noble woman, children were Nobles 
When Stinkard man married Honoured woman, children were Honoured 
When Stinkard man married Stinkard woman, children were Stinkard 


(b) When Sun man married Stinkard woman, children were Nobles 
When Noble man married Stinkard woman, children were Honoured 
When Honoured man naarried Stinkard woman, children were Stinkard 
When Stinkard man married Stinkard woman, children were Stinkard. 


This seems an exact expression of Swanton’s meaning in the account of the 
Natchez which anthropologists have been using as a reliable authority since 
its appearance. But let us consider what it means in terms of stability or in- 
stability of numbers in the various ranks from generation to generation. In 
each generation the two principles (a) and (b) are presumably operating at the 
same time. Principle (a), if operating alone, would present few difficulties; it 
would be simply a case of matrilineal descent of rank, as has already been 
stated. But with (b) operating as well, certain disturbing results must occur. 
The chief result is obviously that in each generation a number of Stinkard 
women are taken as spouses by male members of the aristocarcy, and hence 
the services of these women (or rather of some of them), are not available to 
the Stinkard group as mothers of the next generation of Stinkards. In other 
words, the number of potential mothers of Stinkards in any generation is the 
total number of Stinkard women in that generation Jess the number of male 
aristocrats in that generation, if monogamous unions are the rule, and Jess an 
even greater number if polygynous unions are the rule; as we know they were. 
Whether monogamous or polygynous marriage occurred, the functioning of 
the two principles (a) and (b) side by side cannot but result in a situation 
wherein a large number of female Stinkards are debarred from bearing Stink- 
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ard children by reason of the fact that these women must marry aristocratic 
husbands and hence (in two out of three possible cases of such unions) are 
required to produce aristocratic children. 

In all societies that we know of which possess a segmented system of social 
organization, the possibility of one of the segments becoming decreased in size 
through the demands made upon it by the local rules of marriage and descent 
is guarded against by the incorporation in those rules of some form of sym- 
metry. Perhaps the simplest example of this dictum is to be found among 
tribes possessing patrilineal moieties. Among, for example, such a tribe as the 
Miwok, of the children produced by the women of the Blue Jay moiety in a 
given generation, none at all are Blue Jays. Why then does the moiety not 
rapidly die out? Because the system is arranged symmetrically, and although 
the Blue Jay women do not produce amy children to carry on that moiety in 
the next generation, on the other hand ail children born of women of the other 
moiety are Blue Jays. That is to say, Blue Jay women are a complete loss as 
far as their own moiety is concerned with regard to their powers of (directly) 
replenishing that moiety’s numbers; the Blue Jay moiety, however, receives 
its compensation by reason of the fact that the women of the Bullfrog moiety 
are similarly a complete loss as the mothers of the next generation of Bullfrogs. 
In general terms we can say, I think, that in any segmented society unilateral 
descent is only possible, without injustice to any one segment, if and when the 
rules of descent are arranged by that society on a symmetrical pattern, and 
therefore when a given segment pays out as much “reproductive power” (i.e., 
males or females as fathers or mothers of the next generation), as it receives 
from outside of itself. The clans of the Crow, for example, are not fitted into a 
symmetrical pattern, hence necessarily Crow clans may (and in practice do), 
die out without altering the structure. But a Miwok moiety or an Arunta sub- 
section cannot die out without altering entirely the social organization of the 
tribe; the symmetrical arrangement of the segments of the Miwok or the Arun- 
ta ensures at least a social permanence as great for one segment as for another.‘ 

To achieve some sort of permanence of numbers from one generation to 
another in the various segments, it is necessary for a society to attempt some 


4 Whether uneven numbers of segments such as the three phratries of the Tiwi or the clans 
of the Crow could ideally be put on a symmetrical basis is not relevant to the present paper, but 
it is obvious that the reason why the majority of tribes with a segmented system have either two 
or a multiple of two segments is because such numbers lend themselves much more readily than 
do uneven numbers to symmetrical arrangement. It is, however, worth passing notice that a 
significant difference of definition between moieties and sections on the one hand and clans on the 
other is implied in the foregoing remarks; namely, that a clan can disappear from a tribe without 
altering the social pattern of the tribe, a moiety or section cannot. This being so, it would facilitate 
theoretical discussion of social structure if a distinction was made between societies with “es- 
sential” segments (Miwok, Arunta, etc.) and those with non-essential segments (Crow, most 
Bantu tribes). 
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regulation of the birth rate, since the numerical strength of a segment depends 
primarily upon the birth rate into that segment (directly in matrilineal, in- 
directly in patrilineal segments).’ Now the most obvious and usual method of 
regulating the birth rate is by regulating marriage and descent; by enjoining 
that certain males shall marry certain females and that the offspring will be 
such and such, a society controls, to the best of its ability, the supply of new 
members into the various segments. If it does this symmetrically, i.e., in such 
a way as to favor no segment at the expense of any other—and most societies 
do, then society has done all it can to ensure that the life of any particular seg- 
ment will be as permanent and continuous as that of any other segment. 

It is precisely in this respect that the Natchez system, as heretofore under- 
stood, seems to be unsatisfactory. The marriage and descent regulations are 
such as to unduly penalize one segment (the commoners), at the expense of 
the other (the aristocracy). The difficulty presented by this tribe resides not 
so much in the fact that a certain number of Stinkard women do not produce 
Stinkard children (a situation which has numerous analogies elsewhere), but 
in the additional fact that the marriage rules, having required a certain number 
of Stinkard women to produce children who are not Stinkards, do not ade- 
quately recompense the Stinkard group for the loss of potential “mother- 
power” which it thereby sustains. An analogy may make clearer this weakness. 
It is as if among the Miwok all the children born of Blue Jay mothers were 
members of the Bullfrog moiety, but only some of the children of Bullfrog 
mothers became members of the Blue Jay moiety. It is obvious that if such 
were the case in California, then sooner or later, the rule being strictly followed, 
the Blue Jays would have dwindled away for lack of membership owing to the 
unjust (since asymmetrical) rules of descent. 

Let us, for the sake of clearness, take some concrete figures. Let us assume 
in a given generation the same number of males and females, and let us make 
the further assumption that each married couple of any segment produces two 
children, one male and the other female. In this way we will ensure a stable 
population and hence will be able to see the better whatever numerical prin- 
ciples operate in such a society. Of course, we cannot factually justify these 
assumptions, but if we may assume an approximately stable population in 
pre-Columbian times, the arithmetical means suggested here are as good as 
any other for approximating to what were actual conditions. 

As Du Pratz tells us that the Suns were the least numerous, the Stinkard 
the most numerous class, let us suppose a population of 10 Suns, 40 Nobles, 40 
Honoured people and 300 Stinkards.® And let each of these classes be equally 


5 Also, of course, upon the death rate, but the latter is not susceptible to social control to the 
same extent as the birth rate. 

* Any numbers at all may be taken, those in the text were selected quite arbitrarily and with- 
out any malice aforethought. 
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divided between the sexes. There will then be 45 (5 plus 20 plus 20) men of the 
aristocracy seeking wives, hence on a monogamous basis (many more on a 
polygynous), at least 45 Stinkard women are required to marry into the no- 
bility in this generation. These 45 Stinkard women will, on our assumptions, 
produce 45 male and 45 female children, and of these ninety children, 40 will 
be Stinkards (i.e., those with Honoured fathers). The remaining 50 (i.e., the 
children of Sun and Noble fathers), will be either Noble or Honoured. So that 
in this generation, the aristocracy requires 45 women of the Stinkard group to 
serve as wives for aristocrats, in return it pays back 20 women (i.e., the female 
half of the group with Honoured fathers). 

Forty-five women being all that is required to fulfil the marital needs of the 
aristocracy, the remaining 105 Stinkard women are free, it appears, to marry 
Stinkard men. These 105 Stinkard women will produce, we assume, 210 Stink- 
ard children, 105 males and 105 females. Hence to constitute the Stinkard class 
in the next generation, there will be these 210 individuals plus the 40 indi- 
viduals mentioned in the preceding paragraph (the children of Stinkard 
mothers and Honoured fathers), giving a total number of 250 Stinkards as 
against the 300 in the preceding generation. The number of Suns remains the 
same, the increase is in the ranks of the Nobles and Honoured people. We get 
then the following result: 


Suns Nobles Honoured Stinkards Total 

M. M. F. M. F. 
Generation I 20 20 20 20 150 §6150 390 
Generation II 5 5 2 40 40 125 125 390 


In the third generation there will still be the same number of Suns. There 
will be the natural offspring of the 25 Noble women (50), who will be Nobles, 
plus the offspring of the 5 Sun men who marry Stinkard women, who will 
also be Nobles (10), giving a total «f 60 Nobles as against the previous 50. 
Also and equally necessarily, the class of Honoured people shows an increase as 
there will now be comprising it the 80 children of the 40 Honoured women, 
plus the 50 children of the 25 Noble men; a total of 130 Honoured children in 
the third generation. Meanwhile the Stinkards have dwindled still further as 
the following table shows: 


Suns Nobles Honoured Stinkards Total 
M. F. M. OF. M. F. M. F. 
Generation III 5 § 300s 330 65 65 95 95 390 


As it might perhaps be thought that the system is designed to work in a 
cycle and that the dwindling of the Stinkards class will right itself after a lapse 
of several generations, let us try to carry these figures on another generation: 
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Suns Nobles Honoured Stinkards Total 
M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 
Generation IV ss 95 95 ? ? ? 


In point of fact we cannot complete this generation, there are in the third 
generation 100 males of the three aristocratic classes and only 95 Stinkard 
women for them to marry. If this situation should arise, as mathematically it 
must sooner or later, then either polyandry is necessary or else the practice 
of endogamy by the aristocracy. None of our authorities mentions either of 
these mechanisms as occurring; on the contrary the first of them, at least 
would appear to have been absolutely abhorrent to the Natchez, while the 
second, if occurring, could hardly have escaped the sharp eyes of the French 
travellers.’ 

We are forced, therefore, to conclude that if the facts as summarized by 
Swanton are correct, there was a constant and insupportable drain upon the 
Stinkard class. In each generation a number of Stinkard women equal to the 
total number of aristocratic men in that generation (more than an equal 
number under polygynous conditions) were required to marry outside the 
Stinkard group and only a certain proportion of their children were in turn 
Stinkards. Hence the number of Stinkards in any generation had necessarily 
to be less than the number of Stinkards in the preceding generation if we are 
permitted to assume even approximately equal families for members of each 
class in each generation. In a very small number of generations (the exact 
number would depend upon the size of the original discrepancy between the 
numbers of the Stinkards and of the aristocracy), such a state of affairs would 
either lead to the virtual extinction of the Stinkard class or to a state of en- 
dogamy among the aristocracy. Yet the statements of all the early French 
writers are quite explicit on these two points, aristocractic endogamy was 
rigidly and absolutely forbidden, and the Stinkards were, always had been, 
and always would be, the most numerous class of the Natchez. The conclusion 
that must be drawn then from this consideration of the concrete numerical 
relationships is clear. Under the conditions of descent as formulated by Swan- 
ton, no numerical equilibrium between the various ranks was possible; the 
rules of descent if followed would sooner or later result i: the virtual elimina- 
tion of the Stinkards. How soon that would take place would depend upon the 
original proportions of Stinkards to aristocrats; if the population was orig- 


7In the above concrete example it will be noticed that we only considered monogamous 
unions. If male members of the aristocracy were allowed more than one wife (as we know they 
were), it follows that there must have been an even greater drain upon the Stinkard class than our 
hypothetical figures indicate. In other words, if the number of Stinkards dwindled fast under 
monogamous conditions it dwindled even faster under polygynous conditions. 
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inally ninety percent Stinkard, it would take many more generations than the 
three we allowed in the example above, for the Stinkard group to become 
smaller than the aristocrats. But that result is inevitable whatever the original 
proportions. 

Moreover, the difficulty is not met by suggesting that the Suns were just 
one family and the Noble group their close relatives. The big increase, at the 
expense of the Stinkards, is in the Honoured group; the Nobles gain less in 
number and the Suns do not gain at all from the asymmetrical rules of descent. 
Whichever way we view the matter, it is obvious that there is something miss- 
ing in Swanton’s formulation; as it stands, the Stinkard group dwindles in- 
evitably and progressively towards extinction. 

It appears strange that this basic impossibility of Natchez social organiza- 
tion as hitherto interpreted should have escaped notice in anthropological lit- 
erature so long, despite the great interest that Americanists have displayed in 
the Natchez. Part of the reason may be found in the anthropological habit of 
calling the Natchez a “transitional system” or of saying they were in a “state 
of transition’”’. Such statements are, of course, meaningless to any field-worker 
with experience of functioning societies. Every society is in “‘a state of transi- 
tion,” as becomes clear when we look for an example of the opposite category— 
a society not in a state of transition. The only examples of such to be found are 
presumably on reservations, where a handful of detribalized Indians sit and 
wait for death (or the summer visit of an anthropological field-party). 

Field-workers with experience of functioning societies will not admit that 
being “‘in a state of transition’’ can be used to prove the alleged existence of an 
impossible social system. The Arunta are in a state of transition (as witness the 
difference in section-organization between Northern and Southern Arunta), 
but any account of their section system indicating that one subsection had 
necessarily to become extinct would not be readily accepted by anthropolo- 
gists. Among the advantages of working with functioning societies (i.e., 
societies in a state of transition), to be listed in any discussion of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of such field work,* might be included, then, the 
recognition of what is possible and what is impossible in social organization. 

We have reached the conclusion that the account of the Natchez which an- 
thropologists have been using as the standard account of the tribe is faulty in 
some respects and that the original French accounts, and Swanton in following 
them, have failed to note some mechanism or mechanisms which prevented the 
Natchez social organization being as impossible as the above analysis would 
indicate. In view of the impossibility of any further field-work among the 
Natchez,® any modifications which are now suggested in order to make the 


® Cf. R. H. Lowie, The Crow Indians: Introduction (1935). 


* Cf. Mary R. Haas, Natchez and Chitamacha Clans and Kinship Terminology (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1939). 
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system more plausible and likely have of necessity to be in the nature of more 
or less unprovable speculation. As at present, however, anthropology has at 
its disposal a large amount of data upon the functioning of segmented systems 
in various parts of the world, and as it is always possible that a re-reading of 
the French writers will shed a new light upon the problem, the attempt to sug- 
gest modifications or alterations of Swanton’s summary is possible to justify. 
After all it is not the origin of the Natchez social organization which is the 
problem, but the actual functioning of it when observed by Du Pratz, Le Petit 
and the others, in the seventeenth century. 

The crux of the problem resides in discovering how the Stinkard numbers 
were kept up to strength from generation to generation. This might be regarded 
as a biological problem, and the possibility definitely exists that it was solved 
by a biological mechanism, by some form of birth control among the aris- 
tocracy for example, though it is difficult to see how that would have really 
solved the problem, which consisted not in inducing the aristocracy to have 
less children, but the Stinkards to have more. However, the biological possi- 
bility cannot be overlooked, nor if a plausible rule is suggested, can its existence 
be denied. The only observation to be made upon this point is that any bio- 
logical rule designed to produce more children in some families than in others 
would necessarily entail some social interference with the normal processes of 
birth and sex generally, and in the nature of things, it is difficult to imagine 
Du Pratz or Le Petit overlooking, or failing to be aware of, such interference by 
society in the private affairs of the individual. Moreover, as I hope to show in 
the following paragraphs it is unnecessary to speculate about obscure biological 
rules of conduct when a very slight recasting of Swanton’s scheme will make 
that scheme quite feasible. 

When the writer first became convinced that the usually accepted Natchez 
social organization was unworkable biologically, and therefore could not be 
correct, there were two courses open for a further study of the problem. One 
was to conduct a close study of the French source material and endeavor to 
discover from them whether it was Swanton’s summary of the facts that was 
at fault, and whether another and different summary of those facts was not 
equally feasible and more workable. The other procedure was to take the ac- 
cepted summary and by a process of trial and error endeavor to recast it in 
such a way as to make it more workable, while at the same time doing as little 
damage to its original form as possible. If such an adjustment could be found, 
it could not, of course, at this late hour be proven by further field-work, but 
it was legitimate to believe (or at least hope), that some slight confirmation 
of it might be available in the French texts. Also if several adjustments are 
possible, as on general grounds I have no doubt they are, the material in the 
French sources could be used to check them and to determine which among 
them was the most likely. The second method was adopted and without any 
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further consultation of the French historians, the problem of determining how 
the social organization could be mechanically adjusted was undertaken. 

When one attempts to alter an accepted generalization to cover facts not 
already covered by it, the obvious procedure is to recast the generalization in 
the light of any comparative material that may be available. In the present 
case, comparative material from similar social systems is entirely lacking, both 
from Swanton’s point of view and from the present writer’s. Natchez social or- 
ganization is unique. One approaches the system, therefore, in the same trial 
and error spirit as one approaches an incorrect algebraic equation and the 
solution suggested is put forward in the same trial and error spirit, as one of 
several possible solutions. 

The great difficulty about the usually accepted scheme, as has already been 
said, resides in the fact that under it the Stinkards tend to dwindle as a class. 
This difficulty vanishes, however, if we assume that the two principles men- 
tioned above do in fact operate simultaneously, but that whereas principle 
(a)—the matrilineal principle—applies to both males and female children, 
principle (b)—the “one-remove”’ principle—applies to male children only and 
not to females. In other words, that children of both sexes get their rank from 
their mother in all types of marriage except two. These two cases are those 
wherein males of the two highest ranks married Stinkard women. In the first 
case—where the Sun man married Stinkard woman—the female children con- 
formed to the ordinary rule and became Stinkards, following the rank of their 
mother, but the male children were given temporary aristocratic status as 
Noble men. Similarly when Noble man married Stinkard woman, male chil- 
dren became Honoured men, but their sisters were Stinkards because the 
matrilineal rule which was relaxed on behalf of their brothers, applied to them 
in its full vigor. 

Treating Swanton’s table, therefore, rather like an incorrect equation, we 
find that the equation may be made at least formally correct by substituting 
the following table for the one he gives on p. 107 of Bulletin 43. 

SUNS Children of Sun Mothers and Stinkard fathers. 

NOBLES Children of Noble mothers and Stinkard fathers or male 
children of Sun fathers and Stinkard mothers. 

HONOURED PEOPLE Children of Honoured mothers and Stinkard fathers, or 
male children of Noble fathers and Stinkard mothers. 

STINKARDS Children of Stinkard mothers and Honoured fathers, or of 

Stinkard mothers and Stinkard fathers, or female children 

of Sun or Noble fathers and Stinkard mothers. 


The only difference between this amended table and the one given by 
Swanton is that the female children of Sun or Noble fathers and Stinkard 
mothers are suggested as belonging to the Stinkard group. Swanton puts them 
with their brothers among the nobility. 
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I am very far indeed from wishing to suggest that the above diagram is a 
true expression of what the Natchez really did. It savors far too much of the 
hypothetical reconstruction on insufficient evidence, for one thing, and for an- 
other it involves as one of its bases the assumption that descent among the 
Natchez was asymmetrical, in the sense that males and females of the same 
family could belong to different ranks, a state of affairs which on general 
grounds many anthropologists may consider novel and improbable. However, 
the possibility that such was the case in Natchez society does at least exist, 
and on numerical grounds it seems a more plausible reconstruction than the 
previous one, since on the suggested scheme the numbers in the various ranks 
remain stable (sociologically stable that is, mathematical stability is quite in- 
dependent of culture), which on Swanton’s scheme they do not. 

It is interesting to find that a certain amount of encouragement for the 
new scheme can be obtained from the source material, though let it be immedi- 
ately added that the same source material also contains nearly an equal 
amount of direct discouragement. Du Pratz says, ““Their (i.e., the Sun’s) chil- 
dren bore only the name of Nobles and the male children of Nobles were only 
Honoured men.”’ Why the peculiar use of the adjective male in this statement? 
Was some hint given to Du Pratz of differentiation between the male and fe- 
male children of Noble men? Swanton’s scheme does not take into account 
the use here of the word male, and indeed, it is so slight a hint that there is 
really no reason why he should have done so."° In the light of the suggested 
scheme above however, it is interesting and might be crucial. 

Throughout the whole of this passage it would seem, indeed, that Du 
Pratz is emphasizing or trying to express intelligibly the fact that descent is 
different for males from what it is for females. ““The females,”’ he says, “are 
free from the unpleasantness,”’ of having their children and their grandchildren 
sink into ranks lower than themselves. But he makes no mention of the no 
doubt equally unpleasant situation of children rising above their mothers, as 
on Swanton’s reading, they must have done. If, on the contrary, it was only 
male children of Stinkard mothers who rose above their mothers, his next 
sentence becomes much more intelligible. ‘““The nobility is maintained from 
mother to daughter and they (i.e., the females), are Suns in perpetuity without 
suffering any alteration in dignity.” It seems quite possible to read this to mean 
that rank passes from mother to daughter unaltered, and to conclude therefore, 
that as some women “are Suns in perpetuity,” other women are by implication 
“Stinkards in perpetuity.” 

A quotation from another French writer, Dumont, is also to the point here. 
At first sight this passage is a straight-out refutation of the view of Natchez 


1° Du Pratz (pp. 393-397) quoted by Swanton, pp. 105-106. McLeod (1926) was puzzled by 
this use of “male” and considers it at some length, finally deciding that Du Pratz did not really 
mean anything by it. 
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society suggested in this paper, but on consideration it is not quite so con- 
clusive as it might appear. Says Dumont: 


Let us suppose that at the time of (the) establishment (of their law of descent) there 
remained . . . one female Sun or white woman. Let us suppose besides, that this woman 
has two children, a boy and a girl. Then, according to the law which wills that the nobil- 
ity be perpetuated through the women and degenerate through the men, this boy 
sprung from the white woman will be established as the . . . great Sun, but at his death 
his children are only Nobles. The children of these simply become Honoured, and the 
children of these last fall back into the rank of Stinkards. On the other hand, of the sons 
of his sister, who was herself white woman or female Sun, the eldest will be the great 
chief or great Sun, the second little Sun chief of war, and the others only Suns, their 
children degenerating successively as I have noted. As to her daughters they are not 
only white woman or female Suns but it is also through them that the Suns and the 
nobility will be perpetuated in the nation. 


It is barely conceivable that it is the translation that is here at fault and 
that where Dumont is given as saying children at various places in the above 
passage he really wrote male children. It is much easier to suppose that any 
difference in the social position of brothers and of sisters would be quite over- 
looked by the French, and that where Dumont says children he means children. 
If so, the passage is inconsistent within itself, since on his own example the 
no bility is not perpetuated through the women and degenerated through the 
men, it equally degenerates through both males and females as soon as he gets 
away from his starting point of the first white woman. If his dictum that rank 
“perpetuates itself through females and degenerates through males,” is sound, 
and as all the sources agree on that, we must conclude it is sound, then the 
status of Stinkarddom which he treats as a rank must perpetuate itself 
through females, or as Du Pratz has it, pass from mother to daughter undis- 
turbed, and this is only possible if the female children of female Stinkards are 
themselves Stinkards. 

Finally, the least reliable of the French authors, Penicault, is the most spe- 
cifically against the view here put forward. He says “‘A chief Noble, can only 
marry a plebeian and the children whether boys or girls are Nobles.” Again, this 
might be held to demolish completely my suggested amendment to Swanton’s 
account, but it must be remembered when considering Penicault that he is by 
general consent the least dependable of the early writers, that he is obviously 
throughout his account completely confused and mystified by the Natchez 
system, and that if we followed his account in all respects we would really only 
postulate two ranks for the Natchez, the class he calls variously, Nobles, chief 
Nobles or Suns (he uses all three titles as synonymous), and the class he calis 
Plebeians. 

In conclusion, it only remains to repeat that no attempt is here intended to 
prove a new thesis concerning Natchez society. The usually accepted scheme 
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of organization does not appear to be adequate since it involves the two con- 
tradictory notions of, on the one hand a large class of commoners and a small 
aristocracy, and on the other a system of descent, which if carried out as stated, 
would result in a few generations in the virtual disappearance, or at least a 
serious attenuation of the commoners. Hence some modification or alteration 
of the former scheme is felt to be necessary. On the basis of the source material 
it seems incapable of doubt that the Natchez social organization was funda- 
mentally based upon (a) a very strong matrilineal bias, and (b) a tendency for 
rank to differ, as the sources say among males, or as I think modern anthro- 
pology would prefer to say, from father to son. Rank, on the contrary, did not 
differ from mother to daughter. The main difficulty is to see how these two 
tendencies were harmonized, and one reasonable suggestion, and to my mind 
the most plausible of several possible ones, is to suggest that matrilineal bias 
and perpetuation of rank from mother to daughter united to bring it about 
that the female children of female Stinkards were themselves Stinkards, what- 
ever might have been the rank of their father. On the other hand, the male 
children of female Stinkards, if there was sufficient aristocratic blood in them 
from their father, were given noble or honoured rank for life only. 

Such a point of view would imply that the Natchez system really amourted 
to an odd sort of dual division in which the moieties were of very unequal 
sizes, a very small group called Suns and a very large group called Stinkards. 
The two other terms, Nobles and Honoured, amounted to little more than 
honorific titles for clese relatives of the Suns and were held for life only. The 
French writers, and Swanton following them, failed to realize this and tend to 
treat the four terms as being on the same level. By so doing they unnecessarily 
complicated the system which would not differ in essentials from a dual divi- 
sion of sorts were it not the rule forcing the Suns to marry Stinkards while 
allowing Stinkards to marry endogamously. 

There seems little evidence as to the size of the Natchez population in any 
of the French authors, and the population question is an important considera- 
tion in any recasting of Natchez social organization. It is possible that the 
Suns were such a drop in the ocean of the Stinkards that only a very small in- 
crease of Stinkard population was necessary in each generation to make good 
the “mother power” lost by way of marriages to Suns. Such an increase could 
have been got by captives in war, for example. If this were so, the reduction in 
the numbers of Stinkards in proportion to the whole population would not have 
proceeded so rapidly in reality as it did in the model population taken in the 
early part of this paper. Nevertheless, no matter how small the initial number 
of Suns, the shrinkage had to take place until such a point was reached that 
the rules of descent could no longer function as they should. 

The view of Natchez organization put forward above is, no doubt, open to 
various criticisms, but it is at least not open to the serious biological objections 
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which can be charged against the formerly accepted view. Moreover, if tenta- 
tively accepted, it can obtain at least some support from the French sources. 
The chief objection which can be made against it is that it involves a social 
differentiation between brothers and sisters, which is unusual at least in primi- 
tive societies. There are, however, two considerations to be borne in mind as to 
some extent lessening the force of such objection. One is that the Natchez social 
organization is on any interpretation a most peculiar one, and the second is the 
combined force of two statements of the French authorities. ‘“The nobility is 
maintained from mother to daughter,” says Du Pratz, “Nobility is perpetuated 
through the females and degenerates through the males,” says Dumont. It is 
impossible to say with certainty what these statements mean in modern an- 
thropological terminology, but some social differentiation between males and 
females of otherwise equal status seems to be indicated. In actual practice it is 
difficult to believe that there was not differentiation of status as between 
brother and sister in a society which allowed a Stinkard man to marry a 
Stinkard woman, while his sister married the great Sun, probably the most 
aristocratic individual north of Mexico. 
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NOTES ON PAPAGO COLOR 


By LILA M. O’NEALE anp 
DESIGNATIONS JUAN DOLORES 


ROM the thousands of printed pages on the subject of color in its various 

aspects, and the seemingly limitless number of intergradations of hues made 
possible through continued advancements in dyeing and printing, three simple 
facts emerge: each hue has a name; each is light or dark; and each is pure or dull. 

Modern industries have inundated us with logical and fantastic color 
names, but most of them can be exchanged for those which indicate with rea- 
sonable accuracy the relative amounts of the primary and secondary colors: 
red, yellow, blue, orange, green, and purple. A familiar color chart used by 
many students contains eighteen hues. Each hue may be represented by any 
one of its values ranging from tints so light that they approach white to shades 
so dark that they approach black. The light-to-dark scale is usually shown in 
five or seven steps. Each tint or shade of any color may, in turn, be full 
strength, pure, or it may be dull, approximating neutral gray in which none of 
the original color is present. The purity, saturation, or intensity scale is also 
shown in steps, usually nine. 

Notes on the color designations in use among a people who have had no 
incentives to decorate their houses, to attract attention through advertising, or 
to exercise personal choice in assembling garments for a variety of social de- 
mands, are automatically reduced to comparatively simple terms. The Papago 
list of designations represents a limited color range. Specific words for whole 
groups like the blues and purples are lacking, as may be seen by the schematic 
chart. Nothing in the desert region furnishes dyes for such colors, although 
it is evident that one native word suffices to cover analogous hues as in the 
case of some blues, greens, and grays. Under such circumstances the color 
designation is not confused in the speaker’s mind with the actual color of the 
object. Both he and his Papago listener know what possibilities and extensions 
of a literal meaning are incorporated in the name. This statement can be com- 
pletely understood only through knowledge of the language. 

Because natural sources for colors and uses for pigments are limited among 
the Papago, there is a conspicuous lack of illustrations for certain concepts 
which have developed and attached themselves to many of our standard colors, 
and have added significance to them. Symbolic meanings are only one phase of 
this significance. Colors are frequently referred to as warm or cool, advancing 
or retreating, heavy or light, attractive or ugly, sombre, youthful, dramatic, 
gay, and the like. The Papago do not endow the colors around them with com- 
parable attributes. Even their comment upon a beautiful field or vista may or 
may not have to do with its actual coloring. A “beautiful country” (skeke 
tcewe’t) is also a “good country.” The expression implies that an abundance of 
rain has resulted in plenty, fruitfulness, and the comment is made in apprecia- 
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PAPAGO COLOR DESIGNATIONS 


“ArmosT”’ Hue NAME “Very” “Very DARK” 
WHITE cahstoha toha sihstoha 
BLack cahstcu’Ke! tcu’KE sihstcu’KE 
Muppy cahsepitema’kI pi’tema’KI sihsepitema’KI stcu’kema 
spitema’KI 
Gray cahskoma’kI koma’k?? sihskoma’KI 
GREENISH GRAY stcete’kime 
skoma’k1® 
Gray (of hair) skaima’KI 
Gray (of hair) smohta’ KI 
ASHEN cahsemahtaima’kt mahtaima’xr‘ sihsemahtaima’k1 
SMOKY cahskupe’tuhv1 kupe’tcuhvi sihskupe’tuhv1 
Greasy® cahsmuhata’kKI muhata’kI sihsmuhata’kI stcu’kema 
smuhta’kI 
RED cahswe’KE; we’KI’ sihswe’ KI stcu’kema 
swe’kumr® swe’ KI® 
YELLOWISH RED soamma swe’KI® 
YELLOW cahsoaMEe” oamMe"™ sihsoamE™” 
GREEN cahstceta’xr"™ stceta’k1™ sihstceta’k1"® stcu’kema 
stceta’kr'* 
GrayIsH GREEN skoma’kime 
stceta’k1r"? 
IPAHI CoLor™® cahsipaima’kI ipaima’KE sihsipaima’kI 


Several of the Papago color designations represent hues recognisable by names in familiar 
usage; others approximate hues shown in Milton Bradley’s Studio Book of Colored Papers. 


1. Similar to dark greenish-brown. 10. Approximately yellow, Tint no. 2, and 

2. Similar to very light khaki; also to very yellow-orange, Tint no. 2. 
light turquoise green. 11. Approximately medium yellow-orange, and 

3. Approximately yellow-green, Tint no. 2. medium orange. 

4. Approximately neutral gray, no. 1. 12. Approximately yellow-orange, Shade no. 2. 

5. Similar to drab or fawn; approximately 13. Approximately green, Tint no. 2, and blue, 
yellow-orange (dark). Tint no. 1. 

6. Approximately red, Tintno. 2, andorange- 14. Approximately green, Tint no. 1; yellow- 
red, Tint no. 2. green, Shade no. 2, and medium blue. 

7. Approximately medium red. 15. Approximately medium green. 

8. Approximately red, Shade nos. 1 and 2. 16. Similar to bottle green. 

9. Approximately orange-red, Tint no. 1; 17. Approximately green-blue, Shade no. 1. 
similar to scarlet. 18. Similar to crimson. 


tion of that fact. Cultivated flowers in a desert land are colorful by contrast 
with their surroundings, but they may have been planted because they repre- 
sented something rare, or were an achievement in gardening rather than be- 
cause they in themselves were beautiful in the accepted sense of the word. 
Without doubt such opinions are open to argument, but there are available 
analogies to warrant recognition of the less-frequently expressed point of view. 

Although classifying a color as unattractive is solely dependent upon per- 
sonal tastes, oui so-called muddy browns do appear to be in that category with 
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some justification. To the Papago three hues seem less attractive than others: 
greasy color (muhata’k1), smoky color (kupi’tcuhv1), and muddy color (pi’te’- 
ma’k1). However, even this reaction may have little to do with the actual 
colors. If these three hues develop in the firing of pottery, they are indicative 
of unsuccessful results. It is probable that the distaste for greasy, smoky and 
muddy colors is based as much upon the partial failure of the women’s efforts 
as upon the colors themselves. In appearance they are dull, and in some of 
their dark values they are similar enough to make identification difficult. 

Several descriptive words suggesting colors are not included in the compiled 
list although they are used by some Papago who have a more extensive vocabu- 
lary than others. In ordinary conversation use of such descriptive words is 
recognised as figurative rather than literal. Obviously, there is no such color as 
sour color, although the first horse owned by Dolores was named se’e’KE’tcuh, 
the Sour One, by his father. To interpret the Indian phrase one must under- 
stand that the horse’s color was like the color of ipaht fruit before it turns red, 
a hue similar to one of the several grays which the Papago call stceta’k1, green. 
This color suggested to Dolores’ father the sourness of the unripe fruit, hence 
the name. 

The parts of the body which are always covered are lighter than the exposed 
portions, a difference which is no less noticeable among Indians than among 
peoples with white skins. This lighter portion of the body is said to be smah- 
ceva’ KE from the verb smahs, to be in sight or visible; to be seen. 

Two other descriptive words are related to color designations although the 
words in themselves imply no specific colors. One is setcetsewe’k1. This word 
seems to have no synonym in English. Perhaps dappled contains a similar 
meaning. The word describes the appearance given to a surface by markings 
of color. A rattlesnake is setcetcewe’k1, because of the combination of its dia- 
mond markings and spotted coloring. A mountain turtle is likewise setcetcewe’k1 
There is obviously some connection between setcetcewe’KI and setcetce’K1 which 
means full of holes or open spaces (a word applied, also, to a country without 
trees). selcetcewe’KI like valihsah (the Papago rendition of a Spanish word) 
might grammatically be used with any color except for the fact that there are 
very few instances when its use is appropriate. Black and red are used with 
setcetcewe’k1, but other combinations seem foolish to the Papago. 

Another descriptive word is sipanima’x1. Cloth with an allover repetition 
of small design units is described as dotted, or spotted. The Papago word 
comes from sipant, falling in drops like a liquid. sipanima’k1 suggests the ap- 
pearance of dusty ground after a very light shower. No color is implied, hence 
one must be added to make the description complete, as swe’ pe’kime si- 
panima’kE, red spotted, or stcu’kema sipanima’ke, black spotted, etc. 

Dolores’ list of color designations contains about three dozen names count- 
ing the neutrals: blacks, whites, and the grays. The identification of specific 
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colors with their familiar names was facilitated by the use of colored papers.’ 
Translations of most of the native words require the qualifying adverbs “al- 
most” or “‘very”, or the phrase “very much.” The Papago prefixes cah- and 
sth- indicate a relationship between the hue determined upon to represent the 
color designation and similar colors which are compared to it. Theoretically, 
these latter belong to the same color group, i.e., they warrant the use of the 
same color designation. Judging from the evidence gathered, there is no implied 
differentiation in the term “‘almost” between a degree of relationship based 
upon value and one based upon purity. For example, oame is yellow, and 
cahsoaME is almost yellow, but whether the latter is almost as dark as the color 
determined upon as oaMeE, or almost as full strength (pure) as oak, is neither 
implied by the adverb, nor shown by the several colored papers chosen to 
identify the tints to which caksoame was applicable (chart 1). Some of these 
tints were almost pure light yellows, and some were dull light yellows. They 
were all, however, high on the value scale. By contrast with commercial dyes 
natural dyes are usually more or less grayed or dull, yet there are appreciable 
differences in brightness among them. 

But although the word caksoame may be applied to any one of several 
light tints of yellow, pure or dull, sihsoame, very yellow, indicates more defi- 
nitely a relationship involving brightness or purity of color as well as value. The 
choices of colored papers identifying ‘“‘very” yellow, “very” green, etc., proved 
this. Dolores’ remembered reactions connected with the first purchased dress 
materials to appear on the Reservation are additional evidence. 

Really bright colors were unknown among the Papago. Color mixtures are 
still used just as made, without attempts to modify by blending two or more 
together. It is true some colors do change while undergoing various treatments, 
as for example, the yellow of buckskin, which may become reddish during 
the tanning processes, but the change is due to the condition of the materials 
used rather than to intentions. The dyes and paints used by the women basket 
makers and potters are few in number and without strong contrasts. Even 
accidental color arrangements can hardly escape being harmonious. Pottery 
has black, or black and red patterns, on natural buff-colored clay. The question 
of which colors should be used or where they should be distributed could never 
have been very insistent. 

The first European costumes to be adopted by the Papago women seem to 
have been conservative. They had full skirts with ruffles at the lower edges, 
usually made of light or white materials with small designs (calicoes). The 
Pima and the Mohave women dressed differently. The Pima at first bought 
yardage to wind around their waists sarong-fashion. Later they, too, made 
full skirts. The materials they bought were dyed in crude colors, and the 


1 Milton Bradley’s Studio Book of Colored Papers (Springfield, Massachusetts). Each of the 
18 hues appears in five value steps: two tints, middle value, and two shades. Since many of the 
Bradley papers are too bright, it was necessary to find some examples among duller papers. 
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women’s inexperience in combining them showed in the garish inharmonies. 
Their dresses were riots of violent contrasts. Bright red, green, and yellow 
skirts banded at the bottom with other colors equally bright served to identify 
the wearers as far away as they could be seen. The Papago were astonished at 
the quantities of strong colors used. Bright colors warrant the use of the ad- 
verb “‘very” in describing them. In such cases the prefix sih- means not the 
darkness or lightness of the color, but its purity. 

Certain color names can be modified to indicate that the color is very dark. 
Since the modifier is formed of the Papago word for black (écu’ke), the trans- 
lations of stcu’kema sewe’k1 and stcu’kema stceta’ ki, stcu’kema spi’tema’ ki, and 
stuc’kema smuhata’ ki are equivalent to blackish red, blackish green, blackish 
muddy color, and blackish greasy color.? Obviously a modifier meaning black- 
ish cannot be used with the remaining color designations on the list, whites, 
blacks, and grays, or with yellows which become browns upon darkening, or 
with ipahti color which is never dark. 

Conventional uses of specific colors on objects in the everyday life of the 
Papago are almost totally lacking. Red and black are the “right” colors for 
the painted designs on the feathers and shafts of arrows, but the basketry and 
pottery seem not to offer analogous examples. There is, however, one occasion 
upon which four specific colors are required, and upon which they have special 
significance. These four colors, symbolizing the directions, differentiate the 
rain clouds in the Papago Rain ceremony: 


NORTH: skokema’k1 tceva’K1 
gray clouds 
WEST: swe’pe’K1 tceva’KI EAST: stotah tceva’K1 
red clouds white clouds 
SOUTH: spitema’k1 tceva’KI 
muddy clouds 


The color names for the clouds in the east and west need no explanation. 
The names for the southern and northern clouds derive from the Papago origin 
story. At the time of the flood, the rubbish that was carried along stopped in 
the south (Va’kolihweE). The flood waters went down in the north (écupin, 


? Certain differences in the spellings of the same word should be noted. In the main, the orthog- 
raphy and spellings correspond to those followed in two earlier papers by Dolores: Papago Verb 
Stems (University of California, Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 10, 1913), 
pp. 241-263; and Papago Nominal Stems (Same Series 20, 1923), pp. 19-31. Throughout the pres- 
ent notes green sometimes appears as fcefa’K1, at other times as sécela’K1, red as we’KI and sweKI 
etc. The initial s isa formative element; the stem can be used with or without it. 

Mountains and places with permanent names taken from colors use the stem without the s. 
East of Tucson is Little Yellow mountain, alt oam to’a’KE, a name merited by its appearance in 
the good years when poppies cover the slopes. Likewise Green mountain is fcefa’k1 to’a’KE and 
Green Well is éceta’x1 vahyah. 
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from tcupt, to sink). The winds coming from the south were muddy color 
because they had picked up the dust from the original rubbish heap. Even 
today the annual wind storm, which always comes from the south, is sometimes 
spoken of as being spi’tema’ ki. 

Papago men of one village who are sent to invite people from outside vil- 
lages to participate in the Rain ceremony paint their faces black to disguise 
themselves. The invitation is not proferred by one individual to another, but 
by a messenger who merely represents the village giving the ceremony. This 
messenger is called wuiyo tcu’ 1, face black. The speaker in the Rain ceremony 
greets the invited guests upon their arrival. He is painted with the colors of the 
rain clouds, white, red, gray, and muddy color, and also carries a stick striped 
with the same colors. These four are used together only in connection with the 
Rain ceremony. 

The use of white clay at a child’s reception into the family after the purifi- 
cation ceremony has also special meaning. The desert Papago use white clay, 
but the Sonora Papago use a yellowish-white clay. Perhaps they lack the white 
variety, or possibly any light-colored clay is potent. The story of the first use 
of white clay as told among the desert Papago is as follows: 

There was a place where water came out of the earth. The people did not 
know the reason, but the water ran out in increasing quantities. The situation 
grew dangerous. The people became more and more excited, but they did not 
know what to do. They sent out the medicine man. He said that the keeper of 
the sacred vahcah* had not been true to his teaching. The people decided to 
make an offering, the greatest one possible. They decided to make an offering 
of the keeper’s two children. A four-cornered hole was dug, and the children 
were put in it. The children were told to dance while the older people sang. 
The men started to sing. The children danced. Water ran into the hole. The 
children kept on dancing. They did not look at the water. They were drowned. 
When the water went down, a layer of white clay remained. It was said to be 
the children. It was said to be good because the children were good and obeyed 
instructions. To this day the child that is given a taste of white clay will be 
good and obedient like the two sacrificed children. 

The paragraphs to follow present brief descriptions of each of the colors to 
which a designation has been given. The order follows that given in the chart. 

White. cahstoha, almost white; toha, white; sihstoha, very white. The first 
and last colors are to be considered in their relation to the standard. toha 
implies the lack of color; cahstoha describes pale tints of any color even those 
that are more than a little tinged with color. It seems to mean whitish or off- 
white, color terms comparable to our blue-white, cream-white, oyster-white, 
and the like. 


* vahcah, a long rectangular basket, not coiled, with a cover. In this are kept sacred objects 
such as Apache scalps, crystal rocks, and sticks tipped with down. 
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When a Papago is a little lighter than the others, his complexion may be 
spoken of as white, not implying mixed blood, but only that his skin color by 
contrast with the usual dark skin is relatively light. 

toha is also used to describe the change in appearance due to terror or 
panic: 

alih eto’TESi’TE’KE sih tohah 

(The) child being frightened very much became white. 

In such instances, the word is not used literally, but signifies that the skin 
color is unnatural. 

The rain clouds in the east are white clouds, stotah tceva’ k1. 

Black. cahstcw’ almost black; tcu’ke, black; sihstcu’kr, very black. The 
blackest paint (¢cu’ke) used by the Papago is made by rubbing a black rock on 
a harder rock. As with white, the designations are used to express relative 
degrees of darkness, but not necessarily the total absence of color. A very dark 
greenish-brown object was chosen to identify cahstcu’kr. The hair of a young 
girl is stcuw’ KE, but any of the three degrees of blackness may be used to describe 
the color of horses. 

There is no single Papago word for glossy, a surface appearance which 
seems to render blacks even blacker. A comparable meaning is conveyed by a 
phrase in which the horse is said to be sva’te’kame’swe’ k1 (wet red) or sva’te’- 
kame’stcu’ke (wet black). val®’kE, wet, combined with the color name indi- 
cates that the color shines or glistens as when a horse is coming out of the 
water. 

Tucson, Arizona, takes its name from the Papago phrase fcu’KE con, black 
bottom. In times of high water there was once a small lake at the foot of the 
little peak west of the city. Rubbish washed down the sides, got caught in the 
lake, and decayed there. As the water gradually dried up, the black bottom 
was exposed. 

Muddy. cahsepitema’k1, almost muddy color; pi’tema’ki, muddy color; 
sihsepitema’k1, very muddy color; stcu’kema spi’tema’ki, very dark muddy 
color. The raw clay used for making pottery is pi’, although properly speaking 
pi’T is mud. 

Muddy color must be interpreted with regard for its meaning in the sen- 
tence. The phrase “‘muddy-colored horse” may mean that its color is spi’- 
tema’ k1, or the phrase may mean that mud covers the horse giving it a tempor- 
ary coloring. This difference in meaning is unmistakable to the Papago. 

The rain clouds in the south are muddy clouds, spi’tema’ ki tceva’ KI. 

Gray. cahskoma’xt, almost gray; koma’k1, gray; sihskoma’ki, very gray; 
stcete’ kime. skoma’ ki, gray-with-some-green-in-it (greenish-gray); and smohta’ 

KI, the gray of hair. The earth, the sky, the ocean, and the distant mountains 
are spoken of either as skoma’k1 (gray) or stcefa’x1 (green). One mountain is 
named Gray mountain, koma’ki to’a’kr, and an old place, now a village, is 
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koma’ ki tcewe’tE, Gray Earth. The arrow weed which grows along the river in 
the reservation is called ko’koma’k1 u’u’uhs, gray sticks, by the Pima. At a 
certain time of the year it is said that the cold northern winds make one’s face 
skoma’ 1. A man is also skoma’ x1 when he has been out in the wind and the dust 
has gathered on him. The rain clouds in the north are skokema’x1 tceva’ KI. 

There are four words used to describe gray or graying hair: koma’x1 and 
cahskoma’ x1, skaima’ x1, and smohta’ x1. The first two words apply to hair which 
is no longer black, and yet not wholly white. They may also be used in con- 
nection with other objects of similar color. At a certain stage of the hair turn- 
ing white, the head looks to the Papago like ground cactus seeds, kai’rc1. The 
kernel is white, but the bits of crushed black shell in the mixture give the whole 
an appearance of gray, or skaima’ Ki. 

smohta’x1 describes gray hair in which there is more white than black. 
mo’o is the head or the hair on the head. Therefore, smohta’k1 means graying 
hair on the head. The word is used only in this connection. 

Ashen. cahsemahtaima’k1, almost the color of ashes; mahtaima’k1, ash 
color; sihsemahtaima’ x1, very much the color of ashes. 

Although this color is between white and gray, and koma’k1 might be used 
for light gray, no Papago would fail to differentiate between mahtaima’ ki and 
koma’ ki. In every instance where he uses the first color designation he under- 
stands its meaning. The word is derived for mahta1, ashes. The term does not 
describe the actual color of an object, but its appearance when covered with 
ashes. If pots or clothes are heavily covered with ashes, the resu!tant grayness 
is sihsemahtaima’k1. The meaning of the sentence when these words are used 
is quite clear to the listener. There seems to be no object whose real color is 
termed ashen. 

Smoky. cahskupe’tuhvi, almost smoky color; kupe’tcuhv1, smoky color; 
sihskupe’tuhv1, very smoky color. This color name describes those objects 
and utensils which are discolored by smoke. The word is also used to describe 
the color of pottery which has been subjected to uneven heat in the process of 
firing. 

Greasy (corresponds to our brown). cahmuhata’k1, almost greasy color; 
muhata’K1, greasy color, sihsmuhata’K1, very greasy color; stcu’kema 
smuhata’k1, very dark greasy color. This color designation applies to hues like 
our drab and fawn. An object less brownish than one described as smuhata’k1 
is called cahsmuhata’x1; if more brownish, it is called sihsmuhata’K1. Some 
horses are greasy color. Pottery may deserve the designation if the firing is un- 
successfully accomplished. A mountain familiar to some Papago is Greasy 
mountain, muhata’k1 

Red. cahswe’k1, almost red; swe’kumi, reddish; we’k1, red; sihswe’k1, very 
red; stcu’kema swe’k1, very dark red. The Papago red is the color of the clay 
sediment which is used for paint. we’k1 also means red paint. swe’ku1, reddish, 
corresponds to several of our pinks. In songs, the evening is spoken of as 
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swe’kumi. stcu’keme swe’Kt and sevate’kame swe’ki are both dark reds. The 
former is a blackish red while the latter is a wet red which looks black. Either 
color designation applies to the color of a horse, but the difference in meaning 
is understood. 

The rain clouds in the west are we’ pe’k1, tceva’ Ki red clouds. 

Yellowish-Red (corresponds to our orange-red). soamma swe’k1, yellowish- 
red. This name was applied to two colored papers, one a dark shell pink, and 
one a bright scarlet, again illustrating the fact that neither value nor purity 
relationships are necessarily implied by the color designation. In its duller and 
darker variations the color name may be applied to a horse. A pottery vessel 
after firing is often soamma swe’ ki. 

Yellow (corresponds to our orange). cahsoamE, almost yellow; oameE, 
yellow; sihsoame, very yellow. This “yellow” is similar to California poppy 
color, a yellow-orange or even pure orange. o@ME is also the name of a paint, 
and therefore applies to much duller or grayer hues than standard orange. A 
sick person may be spoken of as having a yellow or “deadlike’” complexion: 

mumwu ku KE si’oamah 
(He is) sick and became very yellow. 

Green. cahstceta’k1, almost green: stceta’k1, green; sihstceta’k1, very green; 
stcwkema stceta’x1, very dark green. Grass is stceta’k1, the distant scene and 
the ocean are cahstceta’k1 (or they are skoma’k1, gray), but some of the ma- 
terials bought at the store, according to the women’s opinions, are sihstceta’k1. 
To judge by the examples chosen from among the colored papers, the Papago 
color names for green cover not only several degrees of light, medium, and 
slightly darker values, but also hues to be found within the green, yellow-green, 
blue-green, and blue color groups. 

The Indian use of the word green to describe objects which to other ob- 
servers are blue has often been cited. The green leaves of the corn plant are 
stceta’k1 haha’«k¥, and an ear of corn of the blue kernel variety is also green, 
stceta’k1 hunt. Yet the two colors are not assumed to be identical, and no Pa- 
pago would misunderstand the use of the color name in the last instance. 
stceta’K1 may apply to objects which are varying degrees of bluish gray. A horse 
of that rather indefinite color is spoken of as being stcete’kime’skomak1, gray- 
with-some-green-in-it, our greenish-gray. Of course, by comparison with grass 
or leaves, no horse is green to the Papago, but the usual word incorporates 
stecta’ Ki in its formation. A blue shirt, unmistakably a cobalt blue to one of 
the authors, was called skoma’kime stceta’ki, grayish green, equivalent to 
saying green-with-some-gray-in-it. 

There are few objects aside from growing things which necessitate the use 
of green to describe them. In the old days nothing was dyed or painted green, 
nor was the color found among Papago basket materials. There are occasional 
green design motives in the modern baskets because the centre leaves of one 
of the plants used can be so cured as to preserve their color. 
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ipahi color (corresponds to our purple-red). cahsipaima’ki, almost ipahi 
color; ipaima’x1, ipahi color; sihsipaima’x1, very much ipahi color. ipaht is 
the name of the prickly pear plant, as well as of its fruit. mah is the verb to 
give. The combination means to give the color of the fruit to something. ipaht 
is similar to dark cerise or crimson. 
The juice of the ipahi fruit, which appears somewhat lighter when dry, is 
one of the most easily obtained paints for coloring the feathers on arrows. In 
addition to its availability, the juice can be used just as found. 
Color designations of Spanish origin used by the Papago.— The group of 
color terms in this section are generally applied to the animals which were 
brought in by the Conquerors. Determining clear meanings for these adopted 
words has not been a simple matter, nor can the authors be certain that they 
always have had the same ideas in mind. Comparable difficulties are encoun- 
tered in attempts to differentiate the characteristic appearance of surfaces to 
which the English words flecked, pied, mottled, splotched, or dappled are 
applicable. 
Some of the Papago-Spanish equivalents are obvious.‘ It is essential to 
recognize that / and r are frequently confused, and that 6 and v are interchange- 
able, especially in phonetic spellings. 
The following compilation of terms includes those in common usage among 
the Papago: 
alihcani, sorrel. (Sp., alazan, sorrel-colored.) Applied to horses. 
kaniloh, roan. (Sp., acanelado, cinnamon-colored. If the unaccented initial vowel and 
the intervocalic d are dropped, the equivalence seems clear.) Applied to horses. 
lihsintoh. (Sp., retintado (?), retinted.) If two colors are evident, but one of them has the 
appearance of having been painted over the other, the effect is called liksintoh. Ap- 
plied to horses. When the color spots have more distinct outlines, the designation 
pintoh describes the effect. 

pintoh. (Sp., pintado, painted, spotted, mottled.) To the Papago, this word means two 
colors, but it is necessary to mention which two, since no indication is contained in 
the word itself. 

savinoh. (Sp., sabino, a mixed white and chestnut color. Applied to horses and mules.) 

The Papago apply this term to a dappled buckskin horse. 
su’kelahto’:, one of the browns. (Sp., chocolate.) Applied to dogs. 
valihsah. (Sp., barcino (?), ruddy, approaching redness. A word regularly applied to 

cows, bulls, dogs, etc.) As the Papago apply this word to cows it does not mean a 

single color, but a mixture of colors which produces a spotty effect. valihsah is al- 

ways used in combination with some color name indicating that that color predomi- 
nates, or is most noticeable. valihsah is similar to our mottled, a word which in itself 
only describes an appearance, and one which requires a phrase “with green,” “with 


4 The authors are indebted to Professor Beatrice Cornish of the Spanish Department, Uni- 
versity of California, for helpful suggestions and aid in checking possible Spanish equivalents for 
Papago color terms. 
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blue,” ete., to clarify the meaning. valiksah can be used with black (stcu’kema 
svalihsata’KE), with yellow (soamah svalihsata’KE), and with red (swe’kimah 
svalihsata’kKE), to describe a mixed color effect. Other grammatically possible com- 
binations would seem senseless to the Papago as, for instance, a mixed color effect 
in which white predominated, (stehama svalihsata’KE). Such a combination prob- 
ably would be called gray (skoma’x1). 

vayoh. (Sp., albino (?).) This name is given to different colors, some of them almost 
white. Applied to horses. 

wuiloh. (Sp., albino (?).) Applied to horses that are white. If the Papago word is from 
the Spanish albino, it may refer to the color of the eyes. Some very white horses 
have peculiar eyes. When an Indian has trouble with his eyes, he is sometimes 
joked about their appearance. No Indian could be the same color as the horses to 
which wuiloh applies, but no matter how dark his skin, his eye trouble makes him 
wuiloh. 

To sum up: Papago color designations indicate a limited need for color 
terminology in their everyday life. They seem to reveal, in addition, a rather 
obvious lack of what has been called nature appreciation in terms of color. A 
few of the examples cited to aid in the identification of a color designation 
were chosen from natural phenomena, but the fact that the majority of words 
apply to the color of horses and cows suggests the comparatively late develop- 
ment of color consciousness. Dolores believes that growth in this direction is 
the result of education and the increased availability of colored objects and 
materials. 

There are several descriptive color names on the Papago list. It includes 
ashen, muddy, smoky, and greasy colors, but no combination equivalent to 
leaf or grass green, ipahi red, sky gray, or poppy yellow. Our word green, for 
example, covers hundreds of inter-gradations. These require for their identi- 
fication not only modifiers like olive green or mustard green to show the pre- 
ponderance of the blue or yellow hue constituents, but also various other 
modifiers which by analogy indicate relative degrees of value and purity. 
Parrot green, lettuce green, emerald, bottle, sea, oasis are typical examples of 
designations inspired by professional stylists. The more simple the system of 
color terminology, the greater the necessity that each designation be ade quate 
to cover a range of differences in value and purity and that the term be suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit extensions of meaning. 

The Papago recognise light colors in the formation of their designations by 
prefixing cah- meaning a little like, or almost. They also use a modifier to 
indicate the dark or blackish colors, and although they have no separate term 
connoting the brightness, purity, or intensity of a color, their prefix sih- in 
most instances identifies a hue as nearly pure. The majority of the Papago 
color designations, however, emphasize the value or light-to-dark variations. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SOCIAL USE OF KINSHIP TERMS 
AMONG BRAZILIAN INDIANS By CLAUDE LEVI STRAUSS 


HE kinship system of the Nambikuara Indians of the Western Matto 

Grosso is one of the most simple in Brazil. At the same time it is typical of 
a sociological pattern, cross cousin marriage, which according to our present 
information seems to have been very common throughout South America. The 
object of this article is to compare the familial organization of the Nambikuara 
with that of other tribes described in the older literature and to show that a 
certain kinship tie, the brother-in-law relationship, once possessed a meaning 
among many South American tribes far transcending a simple expression of 
relationship. This significance, still observable in Nambikuara culture, is both 
sexual and politico-social; and, owing to its complexity, the brother-in-law 
relationship may perhaps be regarded as an actual institution. Since the six- 
teenth century travellers and sociologists have failed to devote sufficient at- 
tention to the phenomenon, probably because it could readily be interpreted 
as a development of the imported Iberian compadre relationship. In our opin- 
ion, on the contrary, the brother-in-law relationship, together with its remark- 
able implications, constitutes an indigenous aboriginal institution based on 
the pattern of native culture. Nevertheless, it presents a striking example of 
convergence in which the native and Latin-Mediterranean institutions show 
numerous apparent similarities overlying important structural differences. 

The Nambikuara Indians are settled on the upper courses of the feeders of 
the Tapajoz River, between the eleventh and the fifteenth parallels. Their 
territory consists of a semi-desert savanna, which contrasts with the narrow 
gallery forests along the main waterways. The fertile soil of these forests allows 
the natives to cultivate a few gardens in the rainy season, but during most of 
the year the Nambikuara subsist mainly by hunting and gathering wild food. 
Compared to the majority of Brazilian tribes, their cultural level is low. As 
they were discovered only in 1907 and as they had practically no contact with 
white civilization between the year of the Rondon-Roosevelt Expedition i: 
1914 and the time of our own field work in 1938-39, their familial and social 
organization may be considered still intact. 

The Nambikuara kinship system may be summarized as follows: All the 
father’s brothers are classified together with the father and are called “father,” 
and all the mother’s sisters are classified with the mother and are called 
“mother.” The father’s sisters and the mother’s brothers are classified to- 
gether with the spouse’s parents and the parents’ parents ia a single category 
which denotes simultaneously the cross aunts and cross uncles, the mother-in- 
law and father-in-law, and the grandparents. Passing to Ego’s generation, the 
parallel cousins, both the children of the father’s brothers and of the mother’s 
sisters, are merged with siblings and are called “brother” and “sister,”’ Turn- 
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ing to the children of the father’s sisters and of the imoih<i’s brothers, a man 
calls all his female cross cousins (to one of whom he is or will be married) 
“wife,” and all his male cross cousins “brother-in-law;”’ conversely, a woman 
calls all her male cross cousins (among whom her actual or potential husband 
is numbered) “husband,” and all her female cross cousins “sister-in-law.”” No 
terminological difference is made between actual and potential spouses. The 
members of the next younger generation are similarly divided into “sons” and 
“daughters” (Ego’s own children and parallel nephews and nieces) and “sons- 
in-law” and “daughters-in-law” (Ego’s cross nephews and nieces), since these 
are or may be the spouses of his children. 

The system is somewhat complicated by secondary distinctions made be- 
tween elder and younger siblings and by the fact that another kind of marriage 

—between a maternal uncle and his niece—is also practised. This new pat- 
tern usually appears in the polygynous unions which, in the prevailingly mo- 
nogamous Nambikuara society, cre the privilege of the chief. This point needs 
some elaboration. Nambikuara polygyny results from the fact that, subsequent 
to a first marriage having all the characteristics of the common (i.e., the cross 
cousin) form, a man may contract one or more unions of somewhat different 
nature. Actually, the position of his new wives is not the same as that of his 
original one, and, although constituting real marriages, the later unions are 
nevertheless psychologically and economically different from the first. The 
atmosphere in which they evolve is less conjugal and more like a kind of 
amorous friendship. The younger wives cooperate more extensively in the 
numerous tasks imposed on their husband because of his special social obli- 
gations. Furthermore, the activities of these women do not conform as closely 
as those of the first wife to the general pattern of the sexual division of labor. 
Finally, they are younger and are classified, in relation to the earlier wife, as 
“daughters” or “‘nieces.”” Such “oblique” unions (that is, between members 
of different generations) may also take place in monogamous marriages, but 
less frequently. Although their occurrence among the Nambikuara is an im- 
portant point in our demonstration, the consequent modifications of the kin- 
ship system are not essential for the purposes of this article and we may there- 
fore omit further mention of them. Our present observations will be limited to 
the special implications of the brother-in-law relationship which is expressed 
through the reciprocal terms asikosu (Eastern dialect), tardte (Central and 
Western dialect) or i6p¢ (Northern dialect). 

It must be emphasized immediately that this useful translation of the 
native term is not in any way accurate. While the as#kosu is a man’s male cross 
cousin and also his potential brother-in-law, since the persons calling each other 
astikosu (or tarite or i6pq) call each other’s sisters “wife,” it is only in partic- 
ular instances that one or more of the individuals involved is, in fact, the 

wife’s brother or the sister’s husband or both. The meaning of the term as#kosu 
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is consequently much wider than “brother-in-law” as we understand it, in- 
cluding as it does approximately half the masculine members of a man’s gen- 
eration; the rest, of course, receive the name “brother” (consanguineous or 
classificatory). It should be noted that in the Nambikuara kinship system men 
alone have brothers-in-law and, conversely, women alone have sisters-in-law. 

Only in the case of brothers-in-law are the Nambikuara conscious of a 
link between a special type of behavior and the position occupied by a kins- 
man in the relationship system. Generally speaking, there are no rules of 
avoidance or of privileged familiarity between particular kinds of relatives. 
The relations with the spouse’s parents do not differ substantially from those 
with the parallel uncle and aunt and, although it is true that relations between 
consanguineous or classificatory siblings are rather reserved, the natives are 
unable to define this diffuse behavior. As a matter of fact, while siblings and 
parallel cousins do not avoid each other, they do not joke or even talk to- 
gether unless there is a special reason for doing so. Sisters-in-law, on the con- 
trary, comport themselves very freely. They laugh and joke together and 
render each other small services, such as rubbing each other’s back with 
urucu paste. And, more especially, exceptional relations are revealed when one 
passes to the brothers-in-law. 

We have already mentioned the partial polygyny which exists in the group. 
The chief or shaman periodically withdraws several of the youngest and 
prettiest women from the regular cycle of marriages; consequently, young 
men often find it difficult to marry, at least during adolescence, since no po- 
tential spouse is available. The resulting problem is solved in Nambikuara 
society by homosexual relations, which receive the rather poetical name éa- 
mindige ki’éndige—‘sham love.” Relations of this kind are frequent among 
young men and are more publicly displayed than heterosexual ones. Unlike 
most adults, the partners do not seek the isolation of the bush, but settle close 
to the camp fire in front of their amused neighbors. Although the source of 
occasional jokes, such relations are considered childish and no one pays much 
attention to them. We did not discover whether the partners aim at achieving 
complete sexual gratification or whether they limit themselves to such senti- 
mental effusions and erotic behavior as most frequently characterize the re- 
lations between spouses. In any event, the point is that homosexual relations 
occur only between male cross cousins. 

We never learned whether or not the same relations continue to exist be- 
tween adult cross cousins; it does not seem likely. Nevertheless, the freedom 
and demonstrativeness displayed by brothers-in-law toward one another are 
not characteristic of the relations between brothers or between the members of 
any other class of relatives. One often sees among the Nambikuara (who, in 
fact, like to indulge in expressions of affection) two or three men, married and 
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sometimes the fathers of several children, walking together at dusk and tenderly 
embracing each other; always 
tartite ialdsiete 
(these are) brothers-in-law embracing (each other). 
Certain games, too, such as the “scratch game” (in which the opponents try 
to scratch each other especially in the face), are commonly played by brothers- 
in-law. 

But the close relationship between “cross cousins actually or potentially 
allied through a sister’s marriage’”—the more accurate translation of the 
aboriginal term for brother-in-law—may extend far beyond the family tie. 
Actually, it is sometimes used to establish between individuals not belonging 
to the same kin group new links of a special nature, the function of which is to 
amalgamate into a single familial unit several formerly unrelated groups. This 
is brought out clearly in the following case. 

During the past twenty years, several epidemics nearly destroyed the cen- 
tral, northern and western divisions of the Nambikuara. Several groups were 
decimated to such an extent that they could no longer successfully maintain a 
socially autonomous existence. In the hope of reconstituting functioning units, 
some of these, therefore, attempted to join forces, In the course of our field- 
work we met and worked with such a merged group made up of seventeen 
individuals using the northern dialect (Sabéne group) and thirty-four using 
the central dialect (Tartinde group). Each of the originally distinct groups, 
however, lived under the guidance of its own chief, although both leaders 
closely cooperated. It is probable that the demographic crisis did not by itself 
account for this situation, since the people of the second group formed merely 
a fraction of a more numerous unit from which it had split off for reasons un- 
known to us. However, from several events which occurred during our stay 
with them, we deduced that the break had been caused by political dissention, 
the details of which remained obscure to us. In any event, these groups now 
travelled and lived together although two separate but contiguous camps were 
maintained in which the families formed distinct circles, each around its own 
fire. The most amazing feature of this curious organization was that the two 
groups did not speak the same language and were able to understand one 
another only through interpreters; fortunately, one or two individuals belong- 
ing to each group had sufficient knowledge of the other dialect to act as inter- 
mediaries. Even the two chiefs could not communicate directly. The problem of 
whether these dialects belong to the same linguistic stock need not be raised 
here; but the Northern group undoubtedly must be classified with the Nam- 
bikuara cultural family because of the similarities of material culture and of the 
life pattern, and chiefly because of the psychological attitude of the people, 
who very evidently believed in their close affinity to the Central group. 
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A more fundamental problem raised by the union of the two groups, namely 
the nature of the relations to be established between their respective members, 
was solved by the common statement that all the male members of the Sabane 
group were to be acknowledged as the “‘brothers-in-law” (tardt¢) of the male 
adults of the Tartinde group, and, conversely, that the latter were to be 
acknowledged as “‘brothers-in-law” (iép¢) by the former. Consequently, all 
the “wives” belonging to one group became the “sisters” of the “husbands” 
of the other, and the “sisters-in-law” of the latters’ wives; and all children of 
both sexes in one group became the potential spouses of the children in the 
other. Asa result, these two groups will be welded into a single consanguineous 
unit within two generations. 

The conscious and systematic nature of this solution cannot be doubted. 
When asked for their kinship relation to any male adult of the allied group, 
the male informants, irrespective of the group to which they themselves be- 
longed, never gave a different answer, but always emphasized that the ques- 
tion was meaningless since all the Sabane men were their ¢ardée, or all Tarinde 
men their i6p¢. On the other hand, no one seemed to have a clear idea of the 
exact relationship between the women, the children, or the adults and the 
children of the two groups. Occasionally the correct theoretical relationship 
could be deduced; more frequently only the group name was given in reply 
to our queries: She is calling the other one “Sabane”—or “Tarinde.” Thus 
it may be assumed that the system was conceived of and applied according 
to (and exclusively according to) the tarde (or i6pq) relationship. This infer- 
ence is rather important because, of course, the same result could have been 
achieved by other means. 

If the sole aim of the system had been to ensure inter-marriage, it could 
have been brought about equally well in two other ways; perhaps we should 
say that two different interpretations might have been made of the same phe- 
nomenon. In the first place, the women might have been regarded as “‘sisters- 
in-law”’; or, in the second place, all the men of one group and all the women of 
the other might have entered a brother-sister relationship. In both cases the 
result would have been the same as in the accepted interpretation, in which, 
indeed, these relationships are implied though not expressed. Nevertheless, 
the solution itself was actually based on the relationship between the male and 
his allied collaterals, the consequences of which must now be examined. 

Two of the three possible interpretations implied the consideration of 
women; only one was purely masculine, and it is the latter which was adopted 
by the natives. The reason for the choice is obvious since the problem to be 
solved was a purely political one, concerning the chieftainship, which is exer- 
cised by men, rather than the normal mechanism of filiation, the pattern of 
which seems to be matrilineal. In a simple system of cross cousin marriage, 
such as that of the Nambikuara, the brother-in-law may be either the matri- 
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lateral or the patrilateral cross cousin; nevertheless, the chosen interpretation 
stresses the male side in Nambikuara society, or, let us say, it shows a strong 
tendency in this direction. At the same time we can see in such a solution a 
specifically social structure beginning to superimpose itself on the formerly 
simple familial units. 

We do not intend in any way to base a theory of the origin of dual organ- 
izations on these restricted observations, the character of which is mainly 
anecdotal. However, this is a case where “the characteristic features of the 
sib organization are in some measure prefigured among sibless tribes’’;' as a 
matter of fact, in order to fulfil the main requirements of a system of exogamic 
moieties, it would be sufficient for the new unit, once fixed, to retain the re- 
collection of its dual origin by preserving the habit of not mingling the camp 
fires. 

Moreover, the extension of the “brother-in-law” relationship provides an 
instance of the increasingly superior position of the men within the group, 
since it is through the men that group alliances are brought about, just as 
wars are waged by men. 

The preceding observations have a further value, since with their help we 
may be able to interpret sociological information found in the older literature 
on South America, especially that dealing with the Tupi of the Brazilian coast. 

There are striking similarities between several features of the Nambikuara 
kinship system and what may be inferred about the ancient familial organ- 
ization of the coastal Tupi. When describing small details of Nambikuara daily 
life, one is often tempted to quote Jean de Léry or Yves d’Evreux, so accurately 
do their words apply to certain live features of Nambikuara society, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were written four centuries before this culture be- 
came known. As a matter of fact, several metaphysical themes are common to 
both cultures and, indeed, certain names in the Nambikuara religious vocab- 
ulary have a conspicuously Tupi origin. The most important similarities, how- 
ever, are those involving the kinship systems. In both cultures the same three 
principles of familial organization are stressed and are apparently similarly 
expressed: First the dichotomy of the parents’ brothers and sisters between 
parallel uncles and aunts, called ‘fathers’? and “mothers,” and cross uncles 
and aunts, called “fathers-in-law” and “mothers-in-law;”’ secondly, the mar- 
riage of cross cousins with the correlative assimilation of parallel cousins to 
“brothers” and “‘sisters’’; and, finally, the avuncular marriage, which, among 
the ancient Tupi, seems to have taken the form of a preferential union between 
the mother’s brother and the sister’s daughter. 

An excellent text by Anchieta gives evidence of the occurrence of the first 
principle, as well as showing signs of the existence of the other two: 


Robert H. Lowie, Family and Sib (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Voi. 21), p. 28. 
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In questions of relationship they never use the word efe (true) since they call their 
father’s brothers “‘father,”’ their brothers’ sons “‘son,” and their father’s brothers’ sons 
“brother”; when they wish to designate their actual father or son, they say xeruba 
xemonhangara “‘my father who engendered me,” or, for a son, xeraira xeremimonhanga 
“my son whom I engendered.”’ I never heard ar Indian call his wife xeremireco ete, but 
simply xeremireco or xeracig “‘mother of my children,” and I never heard a woman refer 
to her husband as xemenete “real husband,” but simply xemena or xemembira ruba “‘fa- 
ther of my chiidren.” They use these terms indifferently for their husband or lover. 
If the husband calls one of his wives xeremireco ete, he means the most esteemed or best 
loved wife and she is often the last one he took.? 


This text also shows that the Tupi encountered a difficulty in their kinship 
system, namely, how to distinguish the classificatory parents or children from 
the consanguineous ones. This stresses the structural similarity between their 
kinship system and that of the Nambikuara, since the latter met with the same 
problem. Apparently the Tupi, like the Nambikuara, felt no need for special 
terms, but when it was necessary, made comments based on physiological 
considerations. When the Nambikuara are asked to point out the real status 
of their consanguineous children, they add to the name for “son” or “‘daugh- 
ter” another word, the meaning of which is “child” or “‘little one.”’ The physi- 
ological implication of this new term is perfectly clear, since is is ordinarily 
used to designate newly born animals, while the former terms are applied only 
to relationships within the human family. Complementary indications regard- 
ing the assimilation of the father’s brother to a classificatory father may be 
found in Soares de Sousa.* 

The old authors give numerous examples of cross cousin marriage and of 
marriages between uncles and nieces. Here again Anchieta will be our main 
source: 


Though many Indians have several nieces, and very attractive indeed, nevertheless 
they do not use them as wives. However, brothers have such authority over sisters that 
they consider their nieces as belonging to them and that they are entitled to marry 
them and to use them ad libitum if they wish. In the same way they give their sisters 
to some and refuse them to others. Taragoaj, an important chief of the village of 
Jaribiatiba in the plain of San Vicente, had two wives one of whom was his niece, his 
sister’s daughter.‘ 


Both types of marriage are treated as symmetrical institutions in the same 
document: “‘ . . . because the fathers give them the daughters and the brothers 
the sisters. . . .”5 Furthermore, cross cousin marriage is referred to by Staden: 


2 Informacaéo dos Casamentos dos Indios do Brasil (Revista Trimensal del Instituto Historico 
e Geographico Brasileiro, T. 8, 1846, I 2da Seria), p. 259. 

3 Roteiro do Brasil (Revista do Instituto Historico e Geographico Brasileiro, T. 14, 1851), 
pp. 316-317. 

* Loc. cit., p. 259. 5 T[bid., p. 261. 
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“They make presents also of their daughters and sisters . . . ”,® by Soares de 
Sousa,’ Claude d’Abbeville,* and others. With a sound sociological! feeling, 
Anchieta establishes a link between the custom of a man marrying his sister’s 
daughter and the recognition of the male as the only one responsible for con- 
ception, a theory also shared by the Nambikuara. On this matter, Anchieta 
writes: 

They call the brothers’ daughters “daughter” and treat them as such. Therefore they 
would not have sexual intercourse with them, since they believe that the true kinship 
link has its origin in the father, whom they consider the only agent, while the mother, 
according to them, is merely a container in which the children are formed. . . . For that 
reason too, they use the sisters’ daughters “ad copulam” without sin. . . . For the same 
reason, the father will give his daughters in marriage to their uncles, their mother’s 
brothers, a thing which, until now, was never done with the nephew who is the brother’s 


SOn...-. 


Cross cousin marriage seems to have a very wide distribution throughout 
South America.’® But among the Tupi avuncular marriage in particular 
aroused the interest of early travellers. For instance, Léry notices: ‘‘As to the 
uncle, he marries his niece’’;'' and Thevet: “As soon as they are born, the 
maternal uncle lifts them from the ground and keeps them for his future 
wives.””"? Magalhaes de Gandavo expresses himself as follows: 


It is their custom to marry the women who are their nieces, the daughters of their 
brothers or sisters; these are considered their legitimate and true wives. Fathers of the 
women cannot refuse them, nor can any persons other than their uncles marry them.” 


But this statement seems to be doubly inaccurate. For other references to the 
same phenomenon one may turn to Nobrega,™ Vasconcellos,’® and Soares de 
Sousa.'¢ 


® Hans Staden, The true History of his Captivity (Ed. Malcolm Letts, London, Vol. II, Ch. 18), 
p. 146. 

? Tratado Descriptivo do Brasil em 1587, nova cdicio (Sao Paulo, 1938. Cap. CLVII). 

8 Histoire de las Mission. . . (Paris, 1614). 

® Loc. cit., pp. 259-206. The same interpretation is made by Manoel de Nobrega, Cartas do 
Brasil 1549-1560, Cartas Jesuiticas I (Publ. da Academia Brasileira, Rio de Janeiro, 1931). 

1° For instance, Breton gives clear evidence of its occurrence among the Antillean Caribs: 
“First cousins whom we call father’s brother’s sons call each other ‘brothers’ and the father’s 
brothers are also called ‘fathers.’ The children of brothers do not marry, but they may contract 
marriages with the children of their father’s sisters.” Dictionnaire Caraibe-Frangois (Auxerre, 
1665), p. 11. 

" Voyage faict enla Terre du Bresil, ed. Gaffarel. (Paris, 1880. Vol. 2, ch. 17), p. 85. 

2 Cosmogonie Universelle, p. 932. 

13 Pedro de Magalhaes de Gandavo, The Histories of Brazil (The Cortes Society, New York, 
1922. II, ch. 10), p. 89. 
4 Cartas do Brasil. Loc. cit., p. 148. 
% Chronica da Companhia de Jesu do Estado do Brasil (Lisboa, 1865. I, 82), p. 133. 
% Tratado, pp. 157, 152. 
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Regarding polygyny and the sharp differentiation made among the Nam- 
bikuara between the first wife who devotes herself to feminine activities and 
the younger wives who are their husband’s companions and share his tasks, it 
may be recalled that Magalhaes de Gandavo"’ refers to a special category of 
women, single indeed, who shared in masculine activities.'® 

The preceding similarities may perhaps allow us to establish a valid com- 
parison between our observations concerning the extension of the “brother-in 
law”’ relationship among the Nambikuara and what seems to have been a very 
similar institution among the ancient Tupi. We first quote Yves d’Evreux: 


They scattered part of the French through the villages so that they might live according 
to the custom of the land, which consists in having chetouasap, that is to say, hosts or 
god-sibs (compéres), giving them merchandise instead of money. Such hospitality or 
god-sib relationship is very close among them, for they regard you as their child as long 
as you stay with them. They hunt and fish for you and, what is more, they used to give 
their daughters to their god-sibs (compéres).'® 


The same author refers later to the “French who were established in the 
villages in a god-sib relationship (compérage).’”® Evidence of the aboriginal 
institution may also be found in Jean de Léry: 

It is worth remarking that the words a/our-assap and coton-assap differ, because the 
first signifies a perfect alliance between them and between them and us, so much so 
that the belongings of the one are common to the other. And also that they cannot have 
the daughter or sister of the first named.”! 


From this one may infer, conversely, that marriage is authorized with the 
sister and the daughter of the coton-assap. Therefore, the coton-assap is granted 
a double privilege: first, marriage with his partner’s sister, which makes him 
a “brother-in-law”; and, secondly, marriage with his partner’s daughter, which 
is equivalent to his assimilation to the rank of ‘‘maternal uncle’’;—then, be- 
cause he is considered a theoretical brother of his partner’s wife, he also be- 
comes a theoretical brother-in-law. Actually, therefore, both privileges have 
the same result. 

One more similarity between the Tupi and Nambikuara brother-in-law 
relationship remains to be pointed out. All the texts quoted agree that there 
existed among the Tupi a kind of authority held by young men over their 


17 Loc. cit., I, ch. 10, p. 89. 

18 Other indications on the familial organization of the ancient Tupi may be found in: Mé- 
traux, La Religion des Tupinambas (Paris, Leroux, 1928), passim; Lafone Quevedo, Guarani 
Kinship Terms as an Index of Social Organization (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Vol. 21, 1919), 
pp. 421-440; Kirchhoff. Die Verwandschaftsorganisation der Urwaldstimme Siidamerikas (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 63, 1931, ch. 15), p. 182. 

19 Voyage dans le Nord du Bresil, ed. F. Denis (Leipzig et Paris, 1864, IT), p. 14. 

20 Tbid., XXVIII, p. 109. 

% Loc. cit., II, ch. 20, p. 133. Cf. also Cardim, Tratados da Terra e Gente do Brasil (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1925), pp. 169-170. 
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sisters. Cross cousin marriages seem to have resulted chiefly from a reciprocal 
exchange of their respective sisters by the male cross cousins. (The same holds 
for the giving of a daughter by a father.) The potential or actual brothers-in- 
law then enter into a relationship of a special nature based upon reciprocal 
sexual services. We know that the same thing may be said of the Nambikuara 
brothers-in-law, with the difference that, among the Tupi, the sisters or daugh- 
ters of the brothers-in-law provided the object of these services, whereas 
among the Nambikuara the prestations are directly exchanged in the form of 
homosexual relations. 

We may now summarize our observations. The ancient Tupi acknowledged 
two forms of marriage; namely, cross cousin marriage and avuncular marriage. 
The first was usually practised in the form of an exchange of sisters by two 
male cousins; the second appears to have been a right to the sister’s daughter 
exercised by the mother’s brother or granted to him by his sister’s husband. 
In both cases the marriage is the result of an agreement between cross cousins, 
actually or potentially brothers-in-law—which is the definition we retained 
as a Suitable translation of the Nambikuara terms /arite and iépa. Now, this 
special “brother-in-law” relationship could be established, under the name of 
chetouasap (Evreux) or coton-assap (Léry), between individuals not united 
previously by any kinship tie, or else only more remotely related, or even 
between strangers (as was the case of the French and the Indians). The reason 
for such a step was to ensure intermarriage and by this means to amalgamate 
familial or social groups, previously heterogeneous, into a new homogeneous 
unit. One recognizes here the same process described in the analysis of the 
relations between the newly joined groups, Sabane and Tarinde.” 


* The widespread South American custom of using kinship terms to express social relation- 
ships is attested to by Von den Steinen (Unter der Naturvilkern Zentral Brasiliens, 2 Aufl. Berlin, 
1897, p. 286), who was called “elder brother” by the Bakairi and “maternal uncie” by the Me- 
hinaku. We have just established the equivalence of the terms “maternal uncle” and “brother-in- 
law” in a system of cross cousin marriage combined with avuncular marriage. Regarding the 
use of the term “elder brother,” two observations should be made. First, in a kinship system such 
as that of the Bororo, not far distant from the Xingu, each generation is to some extent split into 
two layers, the elder half being assimilated to the younger half of the generation above and the 
younger half to the elder half of the generation below. In such a system an “elder brother” may 
well be a true uncle and a potential brother-in-law. 

The use of the term “brother” for social purposes may also be understood in another way. 
Among the Nambikuara, there is a special term, sometimes used to designate a sibling of the same 
sex, the meaning of which is “the other one.” This term is applied not only to describe a familial 
relationship, but is also used to name objects belonging to a class which includes several units 
(for instance, the posts of the huts or the pipes of the whistles). Friendly groups may also consider 
themselves to be “brothers” and the exclamation, ‘““You are no more my brother!” may often be 
heard in discussions between angry adversaries. 

This suggests that the term “brother” possesses, in addition to its kinship significance, a very 
wide meaning, both logical and moral. Nevertheless, when the technical problem of establishing 
new social relationships is put up to the Indians, it is not the vague “brotherhood” which is called 
upon, but the more complex mechanism of the “brother-in-law”’ relationship. 
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The objection may be raised that the old authors have interpreted inac- 
curate observations in the light of European data. Since we shall suggest the 
use of the word compérage—borrowed from the French—to identify the insti- 
tution, which we consider to be an authentic aboriginal one, it will be useful 
to discuss briefly this aspect of the problem. 

Without any doubt there is a striking analogy between the facts related 
above and the Latin-European institution of compérage. Originally the com- 
pére and the commére were connected with each other, and both with the 
child’s parents, through the mystical link of parrainage. However, the re- 
lation was very soon secularized in all small rural communities, or rather, 
wherever the familial structures were of greater importance than the social 
ones; it was then used to establish an artificial link of kinship, or, more pre- 
cisely, as is the case among the Nambikuara, to express in kinship terms a 
purely external relationship of spatial promiscuity.” The stranger or newcomer 
was adopted by means of the reciprocal appellation of compére or commére 
which he received from—and returned to—his male adult contemporaries. On 
the other hand, since the stranger usually assimilated himself to the group by 
marrying within his new community, the terms compére and “brother-in-law” 
soon became synonymous, so that men allied by marriage usually called each 
other only by the first term. In all small communities of Mediterranean Europe 
and of Latin America, the compére or compadre is an actual or a potential 
brother-in-law. No doubt in certain regions of Central and South America the 
analogy between the European and aboriginal institution has helped the latter 
to become fixed and modernized. Thus, in Mexico the primitive institution 
of the moSte, that is, of the heads of families bound to exchange gifts at certain 
periods, now expresses itself by means of the “‘compadre”’ relationship, the 
Spanish term providing an easy translation of the earlier Otomi.™ The formal 
analogy between the institutions cannot hide, however, the fact that they are 
really opposite in character. In Latin-Mediterranean society, the formerly 
mystical and, actually, social link of compérage may be changed, through 
marriage, into a real kinship tie. Among the ancient Tupi, as among the Nambi- 
kuara, the actual kinship provides the type of link used to establish wider re- 
lations. 

This being admitted, there are two strong reasons why our authorities can- 
not have constructed a pseudo-institution based on a European pattern from 
inconsistent observations. In the first place, men as well acquainted with re- 
ligious problems as were Yves d’Evreux, Cardim and Léry could not have as- 
similated a relationship whose first consequence and probable aim was to per- 


23 The same sociological derivation isexpressed in English through the etymological origin 
of the word “gossip”’ (god-sib). 

% Jacques Soustelle, La Famille Otomi-Pame du Mexique Central (Paris, Institut d’Ethnologie, 
1937). 
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mit new forms of marriage to the relationship between godfathers and parents, 
the main purpose of which, especially since the thirteenth century, had been to 
impose new and very rigid restrictions upon marriage. At the time they were 
writing, the matter was of immediate interest and was being discussed by the 
Council of Trent, where the earlier rules were somewhat mitigated. But there 
is a much stronger argument: From the moment of the arrival of the European 
missionaries both institutions, the European and the aboriginal, actually co- 
existed among the Indians, at least among those who were baptized, and neither 
they nor their European priests ever interpreted the Christian “‘god-father”’ 
relationship in terms of the native “brother-in-law” institution. On the con- 
trary, and much more logically, since the new relationship placed restrictions 
on marriage, they considered it as a modality of the relation of paternity; thus, 
they assimilated the “‘god-father’”’ to a classificatory “father.” 

They [the newly baptized children] regarded their god-fathers as their true fathers and 
called them Cherou, that is to say, “‘my father,’’ and the French called them Cheaire, 
that is to say, “my son,” and the little girls Cheagire, ‘“‘my daughter.” . . . * 


Therefore, it cannot be doubted that the compérage is quite distinct from its 
European parallel. 

A sufficient number of convergent indications have been recorded so that 
we may consider the outstanding character of the “‘brother-in-law”’ relation- 
ship a specific feature of South American sociology, constituting the core of an 
original institution of compérage which appears clearly among the Nambikuara 
and which, as suggested by the documents presented in this article, may for- 
merly have had a much wider distribution on the continent. 


New SCHOOL FoR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York, New 


% Yves d’Evreux, loc. cit., II, I, p. 234. 
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LINGUISTIC ASPECTS OF YAQUI ACCULTURATION 
By EDWARD H. SPICER 


ODERN Yaqui contains a large number of loan-words from Spanish. 

The study of these words throws much light on the nature of the accultu- 
ration of the Yaqui. Some lines of study which have proved fruitful for the 
writer are suggested in this paper, which should be regarded as merely an in- 
troductory statement, pointing problems and indicating approaches. 


THE CONDITIONS OF CONTACT 

It would be highly desirable for purposes of understanding the accultura- 
tion processes, to correlate the various borrowed words now a part of Yaqui 
culture with the various conditions of contact which Yaquis have undergone. 
The present paper includes an initial attempt at such correlation and it is 
therefore necessary to indicate the historical background of the contact situa- 
tions through which Yaquis have passed. They have experienced, to use 
Linton’s suggested terminology,’ both directed culture change and socio- 
cultural fusion. The earliest years of contact, from 1617 to about the end of the 
eighteenth century, were characterized by directed activities of both religious 
and political functionaries from Spain. Political domination and missionary 
work proceeded not so rapidly or so destructively as in the central Mexican 
plateau but nevertheless vigorously.* Many of the details of this activity which 
are significant for acculturation studies are probably not recorded, but we do 
know at least that by tke end of the seventeenth century Yaqui towns had 
become sufficiently hispanicized to serve as the chief bases of supply for mis- 
sionaries like Kino who were pushing their way northward.‘ Only with the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in the middle of the eighteenth century did the vigor 
of the campaign of hispanicization of the Yaquis abate. But by that time reli- 
gious institutions and the outward forms of political organization were well 
established. 

With the disappearance of Spanish imperial control of Mexico in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, the directed culture change administered by a 
few resident non-Yaquis gave way to something else. Almost throughout the 
nineteenth century Sonora was in a state of political chaos. This was accompa- 
nied, especially in the years immediately after independence, by a great reduc- 


1 This material was collected in 1936-37 in the Yaqui villages of Arizona, while making an 
ethnological study under the auspices of the Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Chicago. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole and other menbers 
of the department for their aid in this work. 

2 Ralph Linton (Editor), Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (New York, 1940), 
p. 501. 

3 Andres Perez de Ribas, Historia de los Triumphos de Novestra Santa Fee, en los Missiones 
de la Provincia de Nueva Espana (Madrid, 1645), pp. 283 ff. 

* Herbert K. Bolton, Rim of Christendom (New York, 1927), pp. 202, 228. 
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tion in the number of the representatives of the Catholic Church. What have 
been called the Yaqui wars were less a concerted tribal movement than a Yaqui 
reflection of the varied Sonoran political programs and military conflicts. Yaquis 
fought against Yaquis as well as against Mexicans.® The significant aspects of 
this period from the point of view of culture contact were (1) the lifting of polit- 
ical and religious control from the Indians and (2) the intermingling of the 
Indians with the Mexicans who were pressing into their lands. Yaquis were 
thrown into the cross-currents of mestizo culture in Sonora, not as Indians with 
an aboriginal culture untouched by outside influences, but as already strongly 
hispanicized people. They had many points of common understanding with the 
outsiders. Yaqui leaders were sometimes literate and well-acquainted with 
Mexican culture.’ It was definitely a period of socio-cultural fusion. 

The Yaquis who came to the United States, with whom this paper is chiefly 
concerned, left Sonora as a result of the fighting and general disruption in their 
part of the state, disturbances which reached their climax just before 1900. They 
came of parents who had experienced the various impacts of the political up- 
heavals of the nineteenth century. Many of them had lived on intimate terms 
with Mexicans for a number of years in various parts of Sonora distant from the 
Yaqui country. They represent, therefore, a group for whom the processes of 
socio-cultural fusion were probably intensified, an intensification which took 
place contemporaneously with their childhood years. 

The third period of contact for Mexican Yaquis can perhaps be thought of 
as beginning in the early 1920’s when the revolutionary epoch of the post-Diaz 
period was drawing to a close. This period is again one of directed change in 
which the school takes the place of the church, and the agricultural technicians 
of the new order replace the old military and political officials.* One of the new 
features is the effort to place the native language on a level with Spanish by 
giving it a written tradition and using it in formal instruction.* This develop- 
ment should be of interest to all students of linguistic and cultural change. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE LINGUISTIC INFLUENCES 


A major result of Yaqui-Spanish contact has been the extensive borrowing 
of words by the Yaquis. Despite the changes in the character of the contact the 


5H. H. Bancroft, History of Texas and the North Mexican States (San Francisco, 1885, Vol. 
IT), pp. 650-651. 

° H. H. Bancroft, ibid., pp. 653, 663. See also Francisco P. Troncoso, Las Guerras con las Tri- 
bus Yaqui y Mayo del Estado de Sonora (Mexico, 1905), passim. 

7 Fortunato Hernandez, Las Razas Indigenas de Sonora y la Guerra del Yaqui (Mexico, 1902), 
pp. 123-128. 

® See Alfonso Fabila, Las Tribus Yaquis de Sonora (Mexico, 1940), for an interesting account 
of the directed culture change. 

* See, e.g., Mauricio Swadesh, Orientaciones linguisticas para maestros en zonas indigenas 
(Mexico, 1940). 
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process has been consistently a one-sided borrowing. It is true that a few words 
from Yaqui have become a part of modern Sonoran Spanish, such as ubari 
(a species of spider), yori (meaning Mexican), a few plant names, and a num- 
ber of place names. But overwhelmingly the borrowing has been the other way. 
Moreover, this borrowing from Spanish continues at present among Arizona 
Yaqui who are in constant contact with English. Terms needed to designate 
types of machinery, for example, are taken from the current Arizona dialect 
of Spanish. As yet, direct borrowing from English, despite more than a genera- 
tion of contact, has hardly begun. 

It is quite clear from the evidence that Yaquis have rarely invented words 
by which to call newly introduced or newly developed culture items. Occasion- 
ally there has been a compounding of roots to produce a new word, such as 
liosnéoka (meaning to pray), which is made up of the Spanish dios (God) and 
Yaqui néoka (speak). In all cases of such compounding known to the writer, 
borrowing has also been involved, the new form being composed, as in the case 
of liosnéoka, of a Spanish and a Yaqui root. The process of loan-translation’® is 
even more rare and seems to have taken place only under somewhat artificial 
conditions, as when missionaries translated prayers into Yaqui and such words 
as anasudle (meaning The Credo; literally in Yaqui, ‘I believe it’’) became 
fixed in the language. The processes of new word building and loan-translation 
may definitely be listed as of minor importance in comparison with simple bor- 
rowing. 

The borrowing has taken place primarily in connection with nominal ex- 
pressions and a discussion of such loan-words constitutes the body of this paper. 
However, attention should be called to the fact that a number of verbal ex- 
pressions have been borrowed. Some of the most commonly used ones are pdsi- 
yaléa from Sp. pasear (meaning to make a visit), beléaroa from Sp. velar (mean- 
ing to attend an all-night ceremony), pensdaroa from Sp. pensar (meaning to 
think), nesesitdaroa from Sp. necesitar (meaning to need), and kémbilaréa from 
Sp. convidar (meaning to invite). It may be noted that verbal expressions are 
incorporated into Yaqui in a regular manner by means of a suffix -oa Once they 
have been so incorporated, they may be inflected as in Yaqui with the addition 
of the usual verbal suffixes. Perhaps even fewer modifying elements have been 
borrowed. Examples frequently heard are /éhto from Sp. listo (ready) and color 
expressions such as kapée from Sp. café (coffee-colored) and ’déasul from Sp. 
azul (blue), this last a concept which Yaquis seem not to have had and which 
many now use inconsistently. Certain conjunctions, like si (if) and pérke (be- 
cause) have also been borrowed. Such borrowing is of great interest in the light 
it sheds on changing modes of thought. Here, however, attention is arbitrarily 
limited to a consideration of the borrowed nominal expressions. 

It is not difficult to express in quantitative terms the amount of borrowing, 


1 Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), p. 455. 
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if we consider only the nominal loan-words. Tables of such words are presented 
below which indicate that the vocabularies of domestic utensils, social organi- 
zation, and ritual are in the neighborhood of sixty-five per cent Spanish-de- 
rived. This seems a high figure and caution should be used in interpreting it. It 
does not, of course, mean that one is likely to hear in any ordinary conversation 
between Yaquis sixty-five Spanish words to every thirty-five Yaqui. It means 
that when one discusses the whole range of a Yaqui’s culture with him in terms 
of culture items, one will hear about twice as many Spanish-derived as pure 
Yaqui words if all the items are covered. In a similar discussion with a Yaqui 
in one of the Sonora villages there would be a much lower proportion of Span- 
ish words. This results from the fact that native plants, wild animals and birds, 
pre-Columbian domestic plants, and agricultural practices are prominent in 
the Sonora culture, while in Arizona they are rarely mentioned and cannot be 
listed as vital culture elements. 


CULTURAL CONTEXTS OF BORROWED WORDS 


In Arizona it is difficult to find a Yaqui, regardless of age, who is unable to 
understand and to make himself understood in Spanish. To say that all Yaquis 
are bilingual would be going too far, but there is no doubt that a majority under 
fifty are. Many Arizona Yaquis in their twenties say that they have no language 
preference, and their use of Spanish appears from observation to be at least as 
facile as the use of Yaqui. Nevertheless the two languages are kept quite dis- 
tinct. The same Spanish word may be used by an individual in accordance with 
Spanish phonetic patterns when speaking with one person and in accordance 
with Yaqui when speaking with another. The forms regarded here as borrowed 
are those Spanish words which are used by a Yaqui when he is speaking Yaqui. 
They are the ones which despite their similarity to or practical identity with 
the Spanish words are given when one asks for the “Yaqui word.” 

Material Culture. Arizona Yaquis have developed a number of highly special- 
ized vocabularies, such as those of the cotton-workers and the railroad gangs. 
These are almost entirely Spanish-derived, reflecting the fact that the most 
intimate contacts are with Spanish-Americans. However, English terms are 
creeping into these by way of the Spanish-/.mericans, who are themselves in- 
creasingly borrowing from English. These specialized vocabularies are of con- 
siderable interest as indicators of current economic relations. Here they are set 
aside for the purpose of discussing material items which reflect more of Yaqui 
cultural history. 

As a beginning in the systematic study of linguistic borrowing, inventories 
of several households in the Arizona village of Pascua were made. Care was 

taken to secure terms actually in use for material objects. The following list of 
words constitutes the inventory of one particular household. It is a typical list, 
not a composite of several. It is a sample which indicates fairly the extent to 
which Spanish has penetrated the daily domestic life. 
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TABLE 1 


[n. s., 45, 1943 


Worps Usep To DESIGNATE MATERIAL OBJECTS IN AN 


Mixed 


Spanish Origin* 
Chair siiya (silla) 
Table méesa (mesa) 
Lantern lintérna 
Lamp lam para 
Lamp chimney tuiubo (tubo) 
Iron stove *éhiupa (estufa) 
Sewing machine mékina (maquina) 
Phonograph fonégrafo 
Clock rélo (reloj) 
Mirror es pékho (espejo) 
Coffee grinder *muina (molina) 
Book *librum (libro) 
Trunk pétahia (petaquilla) 
Water crock tina (cantina) 
Metal spoon *kuéd’aram (cuchara) 
Knife *kuci’im (cuchillo) 
Fork lténedor 
China cup tdsa (taza) 
Money *tomim (tomin) 
Handkerchief *pdyum (pafio) 
Canvas strip *léonam (lona) 
Cotton cloth *sélbiatam (servilleta) 
Porcelain bowl * pu’ dto (plato) 
Metate mdta 
Handstone trituha 
Basket wédari 
Willow basket wdlawdari 
Cotton blanket ptisam 
Trousers sdaweam 
Shirt stipem 
Pillow miiteka 
Birdcage (wood) kakdhtim 
Floor (dirt) buia 
Wooden bed térima 
Door * puéeta (puerta) 
Rafter bitka (viga) 
Window béntana (ventana) 
Sheepskin beséobea 
Wire basket alémbre wéari 
Wattle wall amd’ ari 
House altar ili’ altéria 
Total 11 26 4 


* The words in parentheses in this column give the Spanish-derived terms in conventional 


Spanish orthography. The asterisk indicates borrowed Spanish words which have been modified 
and probably may be regarded as early introductions (see p. 420). 
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Social Organization. The penetration of Spanish into the terminology of social 
organization has also been extensive. There are three major social institutions 
in terms of which Arizona Yaqui villages are organized; these are the family, the 
godparent, and the ceremonial society organizations. The terminologies em- 
ployed in each contain many loan-words. 


TABLE 2 
KinsHip TERMINOLOGIES OF MALEs* 


English 


Equiv 19-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 
10 yrs. 50 yrs. 
lent** 
MM mama grande ’dsu mama gr. (’dsu) m.g. ("dsu) ('dsu) 
MF papé grande — papa gr. (’dépa) - (dpa) (dpa) 
FM mama gr. (hdaka) hdéaka (hdaka) 
FF hdbot papa gr. haboi hdbot (hdbot) 
M "de "de mama (’de) "de médala méala 
MOS tia tia tia (né’esa) né’esa tia (né’esa) tia (né’esa) 
MYS tia (hdaka) tia tia (tila) Vila tia (ila) tia 
MOB tfo tfo tio tio (hdbi) tio (tdata) tio (ktimui) 
MYB tio tfo tio tio tio (sémai) tio 
F papa papa (’déai) "déai 
FOS -~ tia tia (né’esa) tia (hdaka) tia (hdaka) (né’esa) 
FYS tia tia (é’ila) tia (hdaka) tia (hdaka) 
FOB tio tio tio (ktimui) tio (édata) (ktimui) 
FYB tio tfo (mdmai) tio (mdmai) tfo (tdata) 
OB sdt sdt sdt sdi 
YB sdila sdtla sdila sdila 
YS personal name wai wai wat wai wat 
D médara mdara médara mdara mdraa 
S primo primo primo primo primo (sdila, 
wdila) 
(’dsoala) 
GC nieto nieto (hékalai, nieto 
*d para) 


* The table is to be interpreted as follows: terms in italics are Yaqui; those not in italics are 
Spanish. Terms enclosed in parentheses are Yaqui terms known but not used by the individual. 
The terms not enclosed in parentheses are the ones used in daily life. Where no Yaqui term ap- 
pears in parentheses no indication was found of any knowledge of the Yaqui term on the part 
al of the individual concerned. 
ed ** M, mother; F, father; Sn, son; D, daughter; S, sister; B, brother; C, cousin; N, nephew; 
GC, grandchild; O, older; Y, younger. 
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As in the study of material culture, the kinship terminology was examined 
household by household. In a previous publication" an attempt was made to 
strike a kind of average of the terminologies in use. In the present paper the 
terms as used by six specific individuals are presented in a comparative table. No 
effort is made to combine these into a composite terminology. The households 
represented are comparable in that they contain no Mexicans and in that they 
all contain three generations of kin. 

Borrowing occurs in all the categories except those of siblings and offspring. 
There are fewer Spanish substitutions, however, in the parent class than in any 
of the others. We may generalize by saying that borrowed terms are in use 
chiefly for relatives outside the elementary family. This usage applies to all age 
groups. For there seems to be little difference indicated in the table as between 
the individuals of different ages. The greater knowledge of Yaqui terms on the 
part of older persons is not reflected in their usage of the terms. 

The terminology of the godparent system is simple as compared with that 
of kinship. It does not show the variation from household to household or in- 
dividual to individual that the kinship terminology does. The terms as uni 
formly used in Arizona are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


ARIZONA YAQuI CEREMONIAL SPONSOR TERMS 


English Spanish Yaqui Term: Yaqui Term: 


Meaning Meaning Male Speaking Female S peaking 
Godfather padrino bato’ déai bdtohd pei 
Godmother madrina bato’ de bdto’ de 
Godson ahijado bato’ isi bdto’ dsoa 
Goddaughter ahijada bdtomdara bdto’ dsoa 

compadre kom pai pat 
comadre kémai kémai 


There are two borrowed words in this terminology, kémpai and kémai, 
which are respectively modifications of the Spanish words, compadre and co- 
madre. The forms which the Yaquis use, it should be said, are commonly heard 
in colloquial Spanish throughout Sonora and Arizona. The other words in the 
terminology are probably to be regarded as combinations of Yaqui and Spanish. 
bdéto is probably a rendering of Spanish bautizo (baptism) and is given by 
Yaquis as the equivalent of the latter. The other roots are all standard Yaqui 
kinship terms. 


1! Edward H. Spicer, Pascua. A Yaqui Village in Arizona (Chicago, 1940), p. 65. 
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The ceremonial societies are of great importance in Arizona Yaqui villages 
The terms applied to officials and members of the societies are heard frequently 
not only at the time of ceremonies in which they are involved but also in daily 
intercourse as a means of individual identification. 


TABLE 4 


NAMES AND TITLES iN YAQuI CEREMONIAL SOCIETIES 


Name of Society fériseo milatin kdbayum médehto kiyohtei kopdria 


Leader pildto kébanao kd pitan miehto mayéra, maydra kdpitan 
mayor yé'owe 


Second in kdpitan, mondaha  téniente — léniente 
4 ‘ 
Command yd’ ut 
Flagbearer bdntaleo béntaleo "dl pes bantaleo 
Ordinary kdbo, malinéi, sdéntao miehic, kiyohtei, kopéria, séntao 
members séntao, séntao lémahli ’dlpes kantéra 


payéka 


The origins of these terms are not all obvious. There are Spanish, Nahuatl, 
and possibly four Yaqui terms. The only undoubted Yaqui ones are wé’i (coy- 
ote), yé’ut (leader), and yé’owe (elder). Another term which may be Yaqui is 
tépayéka. This probably contains a good Yaqui root, yéka, meaning nose; and 
the whole term is translated by Yaquis as meaning “slender, or pointed, nose,” 
in reference to the noses on the masks worn by the ¢épayékam. However, fapa 
has not been identified as a Yaqui root, and Bennett has suggested the possi- 
bility of derivation from Spanish capeén.” Another word which is given a Yaqui 
etymology by Yaquis is kébanao. They point out that it contains the Yaqui 
word kéba, which means head, and therefore it is applied to the leader of the 
= matachin society. However, the same title is used for civil governors in Sonora 
villages and hence the word is probably a modification of Spanish gober- 


i, nador."* In this case a popular etymology has become current tracing the origin 
D- of the term to Yaqui. It is possible that we are similarly dealing with, a popular 
d etymology in the case of Zépayéka. 

€ The single term in the list which may be traced to Nahuatl is temahii. It 
h. appears in Nahuatl vocabularies as temastian™ and seems to have been intro- 

si ® Wendell C. Bennett and Robert M. Zingg, The Tarahumara. Chicago, 1935, pp. 300- 

302. 


'8 Cf. the Papago term for civil head of a village, kobandt. 
4 See, e.g., D. F. Pimentel, Cuadro Descriptive y Compatativo de las Lenguas Indigenas de 
Mexico, Vol. II (Mexico, 1862). 
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duced along the west coast of Mexico by the early Jesuits." It was applied to 
church catechists, but in modern Yaqui may best be translated as altar-tender 
and church treasurer. 

The other terms are Spanish or Spanish-derived, but most of them show ex- 
treme phonetic modification and hence their derivations should be pointed out. 
They are as follows: 


*dlpes derives from Spanish alférez (flag-bearer) 

bantaleo derives from Spanish bandarero (flag-bearer) 

kdbayum derives from Spanish caballero (horseman) 

kiyohtei derives from Spanish prioste (steward of brotherhood)" 
kopdria derives from Spanish cofradia (sisterhood) 

mdehto derives from Spanish maestro (lay reader) 

mondaha derives from Spanish monarca (monarch) 

séntao derives from Spanish soldado (soldier)"’ 


pildto, képitan, téniente, and kébo (meaning respectively Pontius Pilate, cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and corporal) are unmodified. The unmodified fdriseo is dis- 
cussed below. 

The terms mdtatin and malinéi are not Spanish, but were introduced through 
Spanish. M dtatin comes from the Arabic,!® but was applied by the Spanish to 
an Italian dance some time before the sixteenth century.’® malinéi is derived 
from the name of the Indian woman who served as Cortes’s interpreter and be 
came the first convert to Christianity in Mexico. This term was spread widely 
in colonia] t:mes as the name of a character in a church dance drama.”° 

It is clear that the greater part of the ceremonial society vocabulary is de- 
rived from Spanish and that Spanish military concepts have played a consider- 
able role in the organization of the societies.” 

Other aspects of the social organization such as given and family names and 
the terminology of political organization show very extensive borrowing. The 
subject of personal names is, however, so complex and so important for the 
study of recent social changes that its treatment is reserved for a separate 
study. The terminology of civil government is irrelevant to a discussion of Ari- 


% H. K. Bolton, Wider Horizons of American History (New York, 1939), p. 160. 

6 Cf. Bennett and Zingg, op. cit., p. 304, and also R. M. Zingg, The Huichols: Primitive 
Artists (New York, 1938), p. 12. 

7 The contraction of -ado to -au is common in Mexican Spanish of Sonora. 

18 Diccionario etimolégico de castellano (Madrid, 1918). 

19 See Lincoln Kirstein, Dance (New York, 1935), pp. 95 and 161. 

20 See, e.g., Mary Austin, Folk Plays of the Southwest (Theatre Arts Monthly, Vol. xvii, No. 8), 
p. 603. 

*! It is important to note in this connection that the Jesuits spoke of themselves as “soldiers 
of the militia of the company of Jesus.” See, e.g., Andres Perez de Ribas, op. cit., passim. 
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zona Yaqui culture, because no political organization exists in the villages. 
Hence discussion of it is omitted here. 

The Language of Ritual. Only a small sample of the vocabulary of ceremony 
and religion will be offered. Recordings of sermons have been made which re- 
veal the peculiar blend of Yaqui and Spanish terms in the thinking.” These are 
being analyzed and results of the study will be presented at some future time. 
The terms presented in Table 5 constitute a few of those applied to the most 
important supernaturals. 

TABLE 5 


Some ImporTANt YaAQui RitTvat Terms 


English Spanish Yaqui 


Meaning Equivalent Term 

Soul alma, Anima *danimam 

Guardian angel Angel de la guarda ’dnkelwdatam 

Virgin Mary Marfa Santisima, etc. "ilom’ de, maria santisima 

Virgin of Guadalupe Virgen de Guadalupe *jtom ’de, widalupana 

God Dios "itom’ déai, lios, dios, ’itom 
yautiwa 

Jesus Jesu Cristo ’déai, el senyor 

Saint santo sdnto 

Holy Cross santa cruz kiis, "ttom ‘de 


A word must be said in regard to the manner of use of the terms in the 

third column. In instances where there is more than one term, the first is the 
one, in the judgment of the writer, which is used most frequently in Arizona 
villages. The same person may, however, use any of the two or three choices at 
different times. Probably literate specialists in the ritual, like the maestros, tend 
! to use Spanish forms in preference to Yaqui, while the laity tend to use the lat- 
| ter. 
3 The terms in the third column are Spanish, Yaqui, and probably Latin. In 
| the writer’s opinion the word for “soul” (’éanimam) entered Yaqui directly 
from the Latin Mass for the Dead which was introduced by the Jesuits and 
which has been handed down from maestro to maestro as a vitally important 
part of the ritual. It could have come from the Spanish démima, but this word 
is little used in the traditional prayers and alabanzas common among Yaquis. 
Alma is the usual term in these. The purely Yaqui words are ’itom ‘de (our 
mother), "fiom ’dfai (our father), and ’ftom yautiwa (our leader). The remain- 
ing terms are obviously derived from Spanish. 


S * The recordings are deposited in the Department of Anthropology, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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SOUND SHIFTS AND CHRONOLOGY” 


The borrowed words presented in the above tables show in many instances 
considerable modification from the original. Others show only minor changes 
and still others are not altered at all. An analysis of the modified words indicates 
a number of regular phonetic shifts in the process of incorporation into Yaqui. 
Those which have been distinguished by the writer are presented below: 


1. The dental voiced stop (d) of Spanish is not used in Yaqui; hence words which 
contained d in Spanish were modified by the substitution of /, r, m, or t. Examples 
which have been recorded are as follows: 


Initial din Spanish appears as] in Yaqui 


Dios lios 
domingo léominko 
Diego lidako 
Medial d in Spanish appears as r or / in Yaqui 
Judas htras 
Trinidad “ tiniran 
sabado sdbala 
Todos Santos télosanto 
Navidad “ ndbilan 
Final d in Spanish appears as m in Yaqui 
Trinidad “ tiniran 
Navidad “ nabilan 


As final member of a medial consonant cluster d 
in Spanish appears as/in Yaqui 
bandarero “ bantaleo 
soldado séntao 


2. The labio-dental unvoiced fricative (f) of Spanish is not used in Yaqui; hence 
Spanish words containing the sound were modified by the substitution of Yaqui 
Regardless of position, fin Spanish appears as p: 


Francisco appears as pdsihko 


fiscal ~ “ pihkan 
fosforo is “ pébhporo 
estufa “ "thitupa 
cafe “ kapée 
alferez “ “Alpes 


23 The writer has been aided in the preparation of this section by discussions with Prof. Wm. 
Kurath of the University of Arizona and Mr. J. B. Johnson of the University of California. 

4 See also J. B. Johnson, El Idioma Yaqui. This unpublished ms. contains a brief considera- 
tion of phonetic shifts. The transcription for Yaqui worked out by Johnson and Dr. Morris Swa- 
desh in 1939-40 has been used throughout in the present paper. 


ce 
yui 
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3. There are no initial consonant clusters in Yaqui; hence Spanish words containing 
them were modified by omitting the second member of the cluster. 


cruz appears as kis 

Trinidad “ tiniran 
Francisco “ padsihko 
trigo “ tiikom 


4. The spirant (s) does not occur in Yaqui in consonant clusters followed by ¢ and 
k: hence Spanish words containing s in this position were modified by the sub- 
stitution of Yaqui hk. 

maestro appears as mdehtio 


prioste “ ktyohtei 
Agustin “ ékuhti 
mascara “ méhka 
liston 5: “ lihtom 
fiscal “ pihkan 


5. As initial member of a cluster occurring medially, r is omitted and the preceding 
vowel is lengthened: 
harpa appears as ’dapa 
puerta “ “ puéeta 


The following points may be noted in connection with morphological treat- 
ment of borrowed words: 


i. The Spanish agentive element -ero was substituted for in borrowed words by the 
Yaqui agentive -leo: 
guitarrero appears as kftaleo 
tamborero “ “ témpaleo 


2. A considerable number of loan-words has been found which are little altered from 
the Spanish except for the addition of a suffix. This is -um or -m preceded by an 
indefinite vowel. This suffix is one used in the formation of regular Yaqui plurals; 
the Spanish words to which it is added are not, however, used in the plural sense. 
The matter needs more intensive study, but the writer is inclined to the belief 
that the suffix indicates an early mode of modification of borrowed words. 


sonaja appears as sondasum 


navaja “ nabdéasum 
lona “ loénam 
pueblo “ puéplum 
harina “ "dinam 


Undoubtedly further study will reveal other regular shifts. Those few which 
seem established to the writer and which are listed here have been used as an 
aid in allocating words to the probable period of their introduction into Yaqui. 
The words still in use which show modifications of the kinds indicated are re- 
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garded as having been introduced into Yaqui at some time prior to the nine- 
teenth century, that is, during the period of directed culture change when 
Yaquis as a group were not widely familiar with Spanish. It is assumed that 
these loan-words attained sufficiently general usage to become fixed in the lan- 
guage in their modified forms and that they have remained stable through the 
more recent period of socio-cultural fusion when Yaquis were becoming gener- 
ally familiar with Spanish. Words which are unmodified from the Spanish, de- 
spite violating Yaqui phonetic patterns, are with a number of exceptions re- 
garded as having been introduced in the recent period after Spanish phonetics 
had been to some extent mastered by a majority of Yaquis. 

This correlation of word forms with conditions of contact is, however, com- 
piicated by several factors. In the first place there are many Spanish words which 
would not require any change to fit the Yaqui phonetic scheme; these in the 
absence of documentary data can never be placed as to time of introduction. In 
the second place older modified forms of Spanish words have undoubtedly been 
changed subsequently as a result of increasing familiarity with Spanish pho- 
netics; these can never be recognized as early introductions on purely linguistic 
evidence unless the old form still persists in combination as, for example, /éos 
persists in léosnéoka although Yaquis today generally say dios. In the third 
place the degree of use of Spanish by modern Yaquis varies and hence their 
rendering of any borrowed words will be affected by the extent of their mastery 
of the Spanish phonetic system; this requires that investigators have a detailed 
knowledge of the linguistic abilities of their informants. 

Admitting the difficulties in allocating all the words to their periods of in- 
troduction, we may proceed to point out some of the correlations that can be 
made from the preceding tables of loan-words. Thus in conection with the terms 
designating material objects fonégrafo and ténedor are unmodified, despite the 
fact that both contain sounds not used in Yaqui. This suggests recency of bor- 
rowing, which is moreover certain in the case of fonédgrafo. On the other hand, 
"éhtupa (stove), puéeta (door), and mufna (mill) are modified, indicating intro- 
duction in the mono-lingual period. The two former involve regular shifts; 
the last involves none with which the writer is familiar. It will be noted that 
there are several words borrowed from Spanish which have the -m suffix, for 
example, lébrum (book), kuzé’aram (spoon), (knife), l6onam (canvas), 
and ¢6mim (money). The form in each case is used for both singular and plural. 
The last of these, #6mim is definitely of sixteenth century origin, being derived 
from tomin, a silver coin of the period.” The other terms listed with the -m 
suffix are all applied to objects which could easily have been introduced in this 
early period. The remaining words in the “Spanish” column are unmodified 
in any important ways, but they readily fit the Yaqui phonetic pattern and 


% Cf. Charles Wisdom, The Chorti Indians of Guatemala (Chicago, 1940), p. 33. 
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hence linguistic analysis does not indicate anything in regard to their periods 
of introduction. 

The borrowed terminology of social organization may be regarded as of the 
early period of introduction, with the important exception of the kinship terms 
and the name of one of the ceremonial societies. The borrowed kin terms, with 
the exception of primo and mamé grande, would not require modification for 
incorporation into Yaqui. However the two mentioned are contrary to Yaqui 
phonetic patterns in that they contain initial consonant clusters. Their lack of 
modification suggests recency of introduction, and the writer, as stated else- 
where, believes that all the other terms are recent.” The godparent terminology 
should probably all be assigned to the mono-lingual period of contact. The 
greater part of it consists of compounded terms of mixed origin, the exceptions 
being kémpai and kémai. The mixed origin terms seem to involve a sort of loan- 
translation which suggests the early period. kémpai and kémai should probably 
not be thought of as modified in accordance with any regular shifts from Spanish 
into Yaqui, but rather as loan-words subsequently influenced by colloquial 
Sonoran Spanish. That they were early introductions, however, is indicated in 
the survival of their regularly modified plurals, kompdlem and komdlem. The 
terminology of the ceremonial organization shows a large majority of regularly 
modified words, all of which must be regarded as of the early period. An excep- 
tion occurs in the case of fériseo. This is used in Arizona in unmodified form de- 
spite its violation of Yaqui phonetics. It is, however, clear that it is a recent in- 
troduction. Among Sonora Yaqui the name for the society is htirasim (Judases). 
fériseo therefore may be regarded as an Arizona innovation. 

The ritual terms yield a little information in regard to time period. Thus 
‘danimam, ’dnkelwéatam, kis, and lios must be regarded as early since all show 
regular shifts. The other words, with the exception of wédalupdna which may 
be regarded as recent, would not require modification for incorporation into 
Yaqui. 

CULTURAL PROCESSES 


When we turn from the phonetic and morphological to a consideration of 
the semantic aspects of the borrowing, a number of interesting processes be- 
come apparent. Attention may be called to four of these. 

Loan-words for Cultural Novelties. The overwhelming majority of loan-words in 
Yaqui have been applied to cultural items newly introduced by the Spanish 
and Mexicans. In the sphere of material culture it may be pointed out from the 
data of the preceding tables that to all those items which had no aboriginal 
equivalents Spanish names were applied; examples are sewing machine, clock, 


* E. H. Spicer, op. cit., p.90. méala may be a loan-word derived from Sp. madre. If it is, it is 
the only early borrowing in the kinship terminology, and it is more prominent as a respect than a 
purely kin term. 
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lamp, chimney, fork, window, and chair. Moreover, even when aboriginal 
equivalents existed and the materials or techniques of manufacture alone were 
new, there was a tendency to utilize the non-Yaqui name; examples are porce- 
lain bowl, knife, and cotton cloth. The vocabularies of domestic animals and 
plants show a similar direct correlation between loan-words and cultural novel- 
ties. In many of these instances it would seem possible to have invented de- 
scriptive terms which utilized Yaqui roots or to have applied the names for 
approximate equivalents in the aboriginal culture, but that was done in only 
the very rarest of cases. Yaquis borrowed words just as readily as they accepted 
new cultural elements. 

It is much less certain in the terminology of ritual and social organization 
that the borrowed word names something which was wholly absent in the 
aboriginal culture. For example, a case can be made for the existence aborigi- 
nally of institutions similar to the present ceremonial societies, although these 
now bear Spanish-derived designations.”’ It is also reasonably certain that 
ceremonial sponsor institutions similar to the south European godparent cus- 
toms existed in the pre-Columbian culture. It would seem in these instances 
that despite the existence of aboriginal equivalents new terms were adopted. 
The writer is inclined to see here the results of the purposefully directed activi- 
ties of the Jesuit missionaries to whom the terms employed in the ceremonial 
organization would have been important. In religious concept the new word 
was the most tangible aspect of the cultural novelty. In a sense it was the new 
trait itself, not merely one aspect of its meaning. From this point of view names 
of societies, like hiirasim and kdbayum, are the cultural novelties rather than 
the entities they designate. We may speak therefore of just as close a correla- 
tion between new terms and cultural innovations as in the case of material cul- 
ture. 

The Widening of Meaning. The loan-words in the ceremonial sponsor terminol- 
ogy are kémpai and kémai. These terms have all the meanings which compadre 
and comadre have in Spanish. However, if a Mexican unfamiliar with Yaqui 
custom were to accept an invitation to become a kémpai of a Yaqui, he would 
be amazed at the obligations which he would incur. The Yaqui terms have 
many meanings which they do not share with the same terms in Mexican cul- 
ture. For example, a Yaqui kémpai is required to perform certain ritual duties 
at the death of his godchild or another kémpai, a type of obligation which is 
not associated with the compadre relationship among Mexicans. The ritual 
death obligations constitute the core of the whole sponsor system among the 
Yaqui. The Yaqui term, borrowed in the early period, has received an accre- 


27 Edward H. Spicer, Yagui-Pueblo Parallels in Ceremonial Organization (unpublished paper 
read before American Association for the Advancement of Science, Southwestern Division, Sec. H, 
April, 1940, Tucson, Arizona. 
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tion of meaning since it was taken over from the Spanish. We may assume, there- 
fore, either that the compadre aspect of the Yaqui sponsor system is a wholly 
post-Spanish development or that there was a transfer of functions from some 
unknown Yaqui institution to the kémpai at the time of acceptance of the 
term. 

The Narrowing of Meaning. It is also apparent that loan-words in Yaqui have 
progressively lost former meanings. The process is best illustrated by reference 
to some of the terms used in the mdiazin society. The words mondaha and malin- 
éi were introduced by the Spanish and were no doubt given meaning in terms 
of the conversion drama mentioned above. At San Juan Pueblo in New Mexico 
as well as among mestizos in the north Mexican states such meanings still per- 
sist. However,among the Yaqui they have been completely lost. The significance 
of the malinZi as the first Christian in native Mexico and the mondaha as the 
Aztec monarch is entirely forgotten. Their names, along with médtatin itself 
have become simply the designations of dancers of certain types. The lack of a 
written tradition in this case has undoubtedly been important in the narrowing 
of meaning. The books of ritual which Yaquis make use of at present have 
nothing to say about the conversion of Malinche, and there are no pictures in 
them which can be interpreted as mdtazin, malinéi, or mondaha. 

Competition of Forms. An important process becomes evident if the usages of 
roughly equivalent concepts in the ritual vocabulary are contrasted. Maria 
Santisima and ’étom ’dée may be considered in this respect. Both terms are ap- 
plied to altar images of the Virgin Mary and both are used in general reference 
to the Virgin as the mother of Jesus. But there the equivalence stops. The 
Yaqui ’étom ’de (our mother) has a wide range of associations which do not exist 
for Maria Santisima. Thus ’ftom ’de is applied to wooden crosses about which 
ceremoniescenter in front of church or household, to elaborately flowered crosses 
honored on the third of May, to images of the Virgin of Guadalupe, and to var- 
ious other manifestations of the Virgin. The Yaqui term therefore has a very 
broad meaning, which might be stated as “female deity associated with flowers,” 
while the Spanish term is much more specific in meaning. The use of the Spanish 
term results in a specialization and elaboration of religious concept which the 
Yaqui terminology does not allow. The two terms are both in use at present by 
Yaquis and may be thought of as being in competition with each other. The 
usage of the terms being strongly influenced by the literate maestros, it is prob- 
able that the Spanish term is becoming dominant. 

As in this instance in the ritual vocabulary, there is no doubt that there has 
been a constant competition between forms and that many of the Spanish 
words which noware dominant had to compete for some time with Yaqui terms. 
We should not assume, therefore, that the strongly hispanicized Yaqui lexicon 
which now confronts us has existed from the first moment, as it were, of con- 
tact. It is rather a product of incessant competition of old and new forms. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The discussion of data presented in this paper points to the following 
conclusions: 


1. Any study of Yaqui linguistic acculturation concerned with European influences 
must take into consideration not only Spanish sources of words, but also Latin and 
Nahuatl. 

2. Every important aspect of the culture has been penetrated by Spanish linguistic 
influences. It is impossible to say that there has been more borrowing in connection 
with material culture than in connection with social organization or religion, or vice 
versa. 

3. Phonetic and morphological analysis may be used as an aid in establishing the 
approximate periods of introduction of loan-words. 

4. The borrowing of words has been continuous from earliest contact down to the 
present. There is no indication of a greater amount of borrowing in any particular 
period. Borrowing in both social organization and material culture, e.g., has been about 
equally extensive in the early and in the modern periods. 

5. Yaqui words have been resistant to Spanish when they have ramifications 
throughout several aspects of the culture, even though equivalents have been pre- 
sented. A good example of such resistance occurs in the term for mother (de) which 
appears not only in the vocabulary of kinship but also in ceremonial sponsorship and 
ritual concept. 

6. Spanish words have entered the language in connection with at least three types 
of conditions: (a) They were adopted for new culture items when there was no equiva- 
lent native element; (b) They were adopted under pressure of directed contact, as for 
example when the words were presented by missionaries, the ceremonial organization 
showing this most clearly; (c) They were adopted when the contact situation resulted 
in temporary dislocation of the social structure with consequent discontinuity of the 
native tradition, kinship terminology being the outstanding example of this. 

7. Loan words often acquired different meanings from those which they had at the 
time of acceptance. This has taken the form either of accretion or loss of meaning. In 
connection with this process the presence or absence of a written tradition (in which the 
European associations were continuously presented) seems to have been of primary 
importance. 
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A CLEAR CASE OF LINGUISTIC ACCULTURATION 
By JEAN BASSETT JOHNSON 


CCULTURATION as a process has now been clearly defined in its rela- 
tion to certain cultural phenomena; but its operation in the linguistic 
body of cultural habits has not been defined or illustrated by the social anthro- 
pologist. What, then, is linguistic acculturatic 2? Since the establishment of the 
Americanist school of anthropology by Franz Boas, it has been repeatedly 
stated that language is an integral part of culture, albeit a very special phase. 
Beyond this basic assumption, none has gone. 

The recent prooccupation with acculturation has admirably clarified the 
situation with regard to its more purely cultural phases, but little has been 
stated with regard to linguistic phases beyond a more or less tacit acknowledge- 
ment that acculturational processes must also be operative here. It is clear 
that nothing will be gained by the mere application of socio-anthropological 
terminology to linguistic features, no more than the application of psychiatrica] 
jargon to the phenomena of social anthropology can solve problems.' 

The linguist, as well as the ethnologist, distinguishes two sets of phenomena 
the first of which is treated under the term diffusion and the second under the 
heading of acculturation. Obviously, in language, as in culture, the first set of 
phenomena is prerequisite to the second. Sapir has outlined the criteria of 
linguistic diffusion, treating diffused or “culture-words” as equivalents to cul- 
ture-elements.? 

The linguist terms linguistic diffusion either “borrowing,” or groups the 
material under the heading of “loan-words.”’ The patterning process which ex- 
traneous elements undergo in a new milieu Bloomfield has aptly called “intimate 
borrowing.’”* With the social anthropologist, the linguist postulates long-term 
continuous contact as a necessary prerequisite of intimate borrowing. 

Bloomfield, Herskovits and others‘ have stressed the importance of jargon 
languages as end products of the lengthy linguistic acculturational process. It 
must be realized, however, that the jargon frequently seems to be the result 
of mixture of more than two languages, and that further, jargons have devel- 
oped time and again in response to very special sets of economic and social 
factors. One of the best known examples of a jargon involving only two lan- 
guages is the pidgin-English widely used in China. It certainly cannot be demon- 
strated that continuous contact between any two languages, regardless of con- 
comitant social conditions, inevitably results in the development of a jargon. 


1C. DuBois, Some Anthropological Perspectives on Psychoanalysis (The Psychoanalytic Re- 
view 24, 1937), pp. 246-263. 

2 E. Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture (Ottowa, 1916). 

° L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), Chaps. 25-26, ef passim. 

‘M. Herskovits, Acculturation (New York, 1938), p. 108. 
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It is this last-mentioned and overwhelmingly more frequent type of lan- 
guage contact that offers problems more facile of solution than those of the com- 
plex jargons, whose degree of integration is at best problematical. Herskovits 
states that linguistic contacts affect “the three aspects of language—phonetics, 
vocabulary, and grammar—and holds that the last of these—is most resistant 
to contact.”> This statement rests upon a conceptual mirage; namely, that 
language naturally falls into the three above-mentioned categories, and that 
processes may proceed in each to the mutual exclusion of the others. 

Actually, of course, the categories of phonology, morphclogy, and syntax, 
with lexicon, are nothing more than abstract concepts which act as tools to aid 
the systematizing work of the linguist. Such categories do not exist as demon- 
strable entities in language. Anyone who has worked with language from a de- 
scriptive viewpoint recalls various features which would not satisfactorily be 
relegated to, e.g., morphology or syntax. If the fundamental assumption that 
language, like culture, must have a highly integrated core in order to function 
satisfactorily as a signalling-system, then it will be conceded readily that no part 
of the linguistic corpus may be touched without affecting in some degree the 
more remote members. It is true, however, that often a thorough knowledge of 
the language under consideration and a lack of subtlety of method will not 
allow the tracing of lines of impact throughout the language. Thus it is that the 
investigator is left with a false appreciation of the extent of lexical changes and 
phonetic patterning without being able to perceive and demonstrate concomi- 
tant changes in other phases of the language. 

It is also difficult to demonstrate with any degree of universality Boas’ 
statement that elements of phonology, morphology, and lexicon diffuse inde- 
pendently.* There are cases where this apparently occurred, but the proposi- 
tion cannot be accepted as a legitimately universal linguistic process without 
further careful consideration. The evidence presented here has an important 
bearing on these fundamental problems. 

The Yaqui lingistic environment. The Yaqui, a Sonoran Utaztecan group,’ 
number at present between eight and ten thousand. They inhabit the gulf 
littoral of the Sonoran desert region, and the fertile valley of the Yaqui river. 
To the north, their congeners are the Yuman-speaking (Hokan) eri; to the 
east and north are the inland Opata and Pima Bajo; to the south, in the rich 
valley region of the Mayo river, are the Mayo (Mayo<Cahita mayéa “the 
shore”). Yaqui and Mayo stand in the relation of mutually intelligible dia- 
lects, and together form the modern representatives of the Cahita linguistic 
group (Cahita: kdita, nothing”). 

The Yaqui have been in close and continuous contact with aboriginal and 


5 Ibid., et passim. 

* F. Boas, Classification of American Languages (American Anthropologist 22, 1920), pp. 
367-376. 

7 Mason’s recently proposed term. 
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non-aboriginal immigrants (Spaniards and their Nahuatl-speaking vassals), 
since the latter part of the sixteenth century. They were missionized principally 
by the Jesuits, one of whom compiled in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury a grammar which is of the utmost utility as a base-line for the study of 
linguistic change.® 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the now-proverbial Yaqui martial rep- 
utation, which they enjoy in México and the American Southwest alike. It is 
most important, however, to stress the fact that during the Colonial Period, the 
Yaqui were, from the Spanish point of view, “good Indians” in every sense of 
the word, as all the documents attest unanimously. It was principally with the 
advent of the Republican Period, when non-Yaquis were encroaching more and 
more upon the rich river-bottom land, that war became a chronic condition in 
the Yaqui Valley. These wars, beginning in 1735, culminated in the period 
1870-1910 approximately, with large scale voluntary and forced migrations 
of the Indians from the valley These events were of the highest importance as 
cultural catalyzers. Lack of space prevents a fuller consideration of these phases 
of Yaqui history, as well as of modern hybrid Yaqui culture.* There may be 
cited E. H. Spicer’s splendid study of the Arizona immigrant Yaqui groups,’® 
and the work in which he is at present engaged in Sonora. 

Owing to the intensive and continuous foreign contacts of the Yaqui, as 
well as the major population movements to Arizona, Central México, Tabasco, 
Yucatan, etc., from which regions individuals are constantly returning, the 
percentage of monolinguality is extremely low. The writer can recall only two 
or three individuals who spoke no Spanish, while the majority speak both lan- 
guages as alternates. In some cases, younger individuals spoke Yaqui as a second 
language, and in Arizona a few were observed who spoke practically no Yaqui. 
In any event, a surprisingly large percentage of the lexical equipment of most 
Yaquis consists of Spanish words, which are indispensable. 

In some cases, as will be pointed out, Spanish lexemes exist as alternates to 
Yaqui lexemes; in other cases, the Spanish lexemes have become universals, 
completely replacing such aboriginal lexemes as may have existed formerly. In 
still other cases, Spanish lexemes were introduced with the new artifacts or con- 
cepts themselves, following the process which Sapir outlines, and by their very 
introduction, with rapid and universal acceptance, stifled stillborn the natural 
lexeme-building processes peculiar to Yaqui. Linguistic specialties" using both 


8 E. Buelna (editor), Arte de la Lengua Céhita, written in the early 17th century by an anony- 
mous Jesuit, republished in México, 1890. Cited hereafter as Buelna. 

® See F. Hernandez, Las Razas Indigenas de Sonora y la Guerra del Yaqui (Mexico, 1902); 
Ignacio Zufiiga, Rapida Ojeada al Estado de Sonora (Mexico, 1835); Manuel Balbds, Recuerdos del 
Yaqui (Mexico, 1905); and manuscript material of E. H. Spicer. 

10 E. H. Spicer, Pascua: A Yaqui Village in Arizona (Chicago, 1940). 

" The terminology is taken from R. Linton, Study of Man (New York, 1936), Chap. 16, et 
passim. 
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native and introduced lexeme also occur, as in the professional vocabulary of 
the maestro, or lay-priest. As would be expected in a culture where most individ- 
uals have undergone widely differing experiences, individual linguistic peculi- 
arities are highly developed. 

It is interesting to note in the foregoing connection the application of Bene- 
dict’s cultural categories of the allowable and non-allowable.” Benedict points 
out that non-allowable behavior generally involves sanctions, and that be- 
tween the two areas is a vaguely defined area where innovations may arise, 
later to be accepted or rejected. The same areas may be distinguished in lan- 
guage, with the exception that normally no sanctions are involved in linguistic 
innovations; understandability and acceptance are the only criteria. 

Spanish words in Y aqui. Since foreign words in a lexicon are often the most 
perceptible evidences of linguistic contact, they have received much more atten- 
tion, perhaps, than is their due. Because of the transparency of their origin, in- 
vestigators who have not had the opportunity or the material necessary to 
familiarize themselves thoroughly with the language under consideration can 
readily utilize lexical evidence. Thus satisfactory, though frequently super- 
ficial, results may be obtained without the necessity of tracing extraneous in- 
fluences into the more subtle realms of morphology and syntax. 

From a consideration of isolated lexemes the investigator may also deter- 
mine to a certain extent the patterning process in phonology, without, however, 
touching upon patterning of the word in included position, or in such positions 
as involve sentence sandhi. 

The primary consonant and vowel phonemes of Yaqui and Mexican Span- 
ish are as follows:" 


pteEk ? 
b d g 
b h 
h mn it 
mn y w 
yw F 
i u 1 u 
e o 
a a 


The phonetic range and characteristics of each phoneme, nor the nature of 
phonemic clusters, need not be of concern here; the relative positions of the 
phonemes in the tables will serve to indicate sufficiently well their qualities. 


2 Benedict, cited in DuBois, vide supra. 
3 Yaqui from J. B. Johnson, El Idioma Yaqui (Ms.); Mexican Spanish from M. Swadesh, 
Orientaciones Lingiiisticas (Mexico, 1940). 
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There follow only a few examples of the major patterning processes in Yaqui. 

The two Spanish phonemes of most frequent occurrence in modern Yaqui 
are f, d; Yaqui p may be substituted for /, / for d, as in the examples below. 
Among other major influences of the Spanish phonemic pattern on Yaqui, there 
may be briefly mentioned the influence of Sp. g on Yaqui w; I, r, ¥ on Yaqui /, 
r, all fairly transparent.™ 

There follow a few examples of the patterning process which Spanish lexemes 
undergo in Yaqui. 


fiesta: piéhta ‘festival’ padre: pdare “father” 
huérfano: wérpano “orphan” pueblo: puéplo “town” 
Francisco: pansthko caballo: kéba?i “horse” 
Domingo: lominko “Sunday” escuela: ?ehkuéla “school” 
esquina: ehkina “corner” ladr6n lakrén ‘“‘thief” 
madre: mdala “mother” Manuel: mdnwe 

rezar: lios-nooka “to pray” <lios “god,” néoka “to speak.” 


Yaqui tétoi “chicken” < Nahuat. totéli, totérem, etc. 
témi “money” < Arab.-Sp. 
puhptntam “points” (with reduplication and pl. suf. -m)<Sp. punta. 


The modern Yaqui speaker is perfectly capable of producing the Spanish d, 
and indeed, does so save in a few cases like liosnooka and lominko. Liosnooka, 
then, has preserved this very early phonetic patterning and lexeme-building 
type; in other contexts, “‘dios” with Spanish phonetics, is used. 

It seems plausible to assume that the Spanish lexemes, in addition to under- 
going phonemic patterning as above indicated, also underwent a similar seman- 
tic patterning, which, however, the methods of modern descriptive linguistics 
cannot define. 

As has already been pointed out, there exists a considerable series of alter- 
nate lexemes, one of Spanish origin, the other aboriginal, e.g., mdala “mother” 
<madre :?ae “mother”; and similarly, many other kinship terms: porque: 
bué?ituk “because”; hak-tiempo-po : hak-ta?da-po “at that time, once upon a 
time, etc.” 

The selection of one of a pair of alternate lexemes is mainly a matter of in- 
dividual preference or experience; the phonemic patterning of lexemes is like- 
wise conditioned by these factors. 

The process of lexeme-building involving elements from both languages has 
already been illustrated by such words as osnooka. Another type is found in 
such compounds as /4mpa-reo “drummer” < Sp. tambor “drum,” and -reo, nom- 
inal suffix of habitual action. In this case, there is curiously enough, no native 
lexeme as alternate, although purely native forms occur such as ; yi?i-reo “dan- 


4 See Johnson, Fonemas Extratios, Chap. 1, p. 7. 
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cer” < yé?e; ktisia-reo “‘flageolet player” < kusta “flageolet” < kiiuse “to make a 
piping or whistling sound.” 

Spanish influence on Yaqui morphology and structure. A few of a number of 
observed cases will be cited which show various types of patterning, and pro- 
vide demonstrations of processes less readily perceptible than those seen in 
single or compound lexemes. 

The first structure to be considered is the exocentric relation-axis construc- 
tion. The construction in Yaqui normally involves a noun or nominal expres- 
sion followed by a relational postposition, e.g., 2in-déai betéi?ibo ‘“‘my-father 
for.”’ The postposition and the construction are obviously analogous to the 
Spanish usage. Therefore, Yaqui bilinguals are frequently prone to change the 
Yaqui order, making the postposition a preposition, e.g., 2in-déai 
my-father.”” The resulting set of alternate constructions are applied to the 
entire set of Yaqui postpositions. 

Another case where similar forces have been at work is supplied by the use 
of the applicative verbal suffix -ria-. Yaqui is exceedingly rich in verbal modal 
and aspectual suffixes, of which the full set need not be given here. -ria- means 
to perform the act of the verb for the benefit of another person, e.g., 


buitk-ria “to sing for another” 
hé?a-ria make a house for another” 
mék-ria give to another” 

etc. 


The use of -ria- in constructions involves the expression of the object by 
pronominal forms. The four basic sets of Yaqui pronouns are: 


INDEFENDENT PROCLITIC PROCLITIC ENCLITIC 
Poss. VERBAL VERBAL 
1. ?inepo, néhpo ?in- ne- -ane 
2. 2émpo ?em- ?énii- -ae 
3. ?dapo ?a- ?a- 
1. 2étepo ?itom- ?itom- -ale 
2. 2emé?e 2encim- ?éme- -a?em 
3. bempé?im bem- 2am- -ame 


The construction, equivalent to English and Spanish indirect object con- 
structions, is as follows: 
?inepo ?enti-?a-mék-ria-ne “1 give it to you” 
?émpo ?a-mék-ria “you give it to him” 


ne-?a-yG?a-ria-sae “he told him (-sae- directative) that he should make it 
for me” 

But the picture is complicated by the occurrence in modern Yaqui of 
another set of pronominal proclitic forms, e.g.: 
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1. neu- to me 1. 7itou to us 
2. 7eu- to you 2. ?emou- to you 
3. ?au- to him 3. ?ameu-, meu- to them 


The occurrence of this extremely atypical series presents an important 
problem. The forms upon analysis are seen to be composed of ne-, etc., (see 
above), and a nominal locative suffix -u/wi. The forms represent the only case 
of such a type of lexeme-building in the language. 

The constructions in which this set of pronominal forms is used supplant 
those involving the use of -ria- and the direct-object pronouns, e.g.: 


?inepo ?eu-mdka “I give it to you’ 
2émpo ?au-méka “you give it to him” 

neu-yd?a-sae “he told him to make (it) for me” 
neu-?a-yd?a-sae (-?a- “‘it’?) cannot be said said. 


An alternate in the last case is: ?inepo bétti?ibo ?a-yd’a-sae, employing in 
a modern derived sense the postposition bét¢i?ibo “for.” 

On the basis of the internal evidence presented, it seems fairly clear that 
the additional set of pronominal forms and their indirect object constructions 
are later, and to a large extent, atypical innovations in Yaqui. There is yet 
another atypical word which probably belongs here, namely, the relative par- 
ticle ?det, “for him, to him, of which, to which, etc.” It is composed of ?a- of 
the 3rd. pers. sing. and the nominal locative suffix -t/@i. 

For example: 


?det nokd-k-ne “of which I spoke, of that which I spoke” 

The normal expression of this would be with the relative suffix -4?u, e.g., 
?in-noka-k-d?u “‘my-that which (I) spoke” 
The pattern of ?éet is unique among Yaqui word-patterns, which further lends 
support to the suspicion that it is a comparatively recent and atypical inven- 
tion. Note also: 
?det yd?a-k “made for him”: ?a-yé?a-ria-k “made for him” 
?a-yd?a-ria-wa-k ‘“‘made for him” 
(-wa- passive) 


In the above series of morphological and constructional complexes there is 
good evidence of the influence of Spanish indirect-object constructions, with 
the building of new lexemes from morpheme material already present and 
operative in the language. The indirect-object pronominal series and the par- 
ticle ?4et could not have arisen without outside influence, judging from their 
atypical formation. The older construction with -ria- and the direct-object 
pronominal forms is numerically much less frequent than the newer indirect- 
object construction in modern usage. The two exist as alternatives, but the 
older usage is definitely on the wane. It is interesting to note that -ria- has 
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coalesced with the stem néoka “‘to speak” to give a derived lexeme nék-ria “‘to 
defend, act as lawyer for.” 

Neither the pronominal series neu-, etc., nor ?édet occur in Buelna’s grammar. 
It may therefore be safely postulated that the series and related constructions 
developed subsequent to the earliest part of the seventeenth century, or the 
end of the sixteenth. Thus the documentary evidence corroborates in fuli the 
assumptions and conclusions made on the basis of internal evidence, and gives 
the additional datum of the beginning of the acculturational process. 

At the same time, the natural and inherent developmental tendencies of 
Yaqui were in no way inhibited by the new streams of influence. There was, 
and is, a tendency toward the creation of new modals from formerly independ- 
ent verbal stems, e.g., in the sixteenth century, -/aite- “to commence”’ was a 
free form, whereas now it is a bound inceptive modal. Likewise, -pea desidera- 
tive was formerly a free form meaning “to wish, to want to.” 

The data here presented have shed some light on the rapidity of linguistic 
change under certain conditions which are paralleled among many other 
primitive groups of México and elsewhere. It has also been shown that con- 
tacts of language, as of culture, affect every part of language, and that, as in 
the case of the -ria- complex, it is not possible to treat linguistic acculturation 
in one aspect of language without considering all aspects of the language. 

There is no visible tendency toward the development of a Yaqui-Spanish 
jargon in Sonora, nor in Arizona, where Yaqui, English, Spanish and Papago 
languages and cultures are in intimate contact. 

The Spanish language, like the culture brought by the conquerors, has 
profoundly affected Yaqui language and culture to its very core, but has not 
destroyed its fundamental integration, nor radically changed its essential core. 
Yaqui has absorbed a tremendous amount of Spanish, but has not as yet 
shown signs of reaching that saturation point which for Linton means disinte- 
gration and breakdown in function.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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THE LINGUISTIC ASPECT OF WINTU*S ACCULTURATION 
By D. D. LEE 


T IS a relatively easy matter to detect foreign words entering a culture 

along with a new trait, and words coined to apply to a borrowed trait. The 
more indirect effect on the vocabulary, however, the falling into disuse of terms 
and grammatical forms as a result of white contact is less obvious. In fact, 
it was long the custom to consider the latter as negligible, perhaps due to the 
fact that this aspect of acculturation has rarely been made the subject of spe- 
cific and systematic investigation in the field.' It is because of this dearth that 
I feel justified in presenting my own meager material on this subject, though it 
is merely suggestive rather than conclusive. In my material I depend entirely 
on recorded ethnographic texts and on conversations,’ as I paid no attention 
to the problem in the field. 

I 


When a new trait was introduced to the Wintu“‘, the language responded 
in one of three ways: it gave it a new name, probably a descriptive name; or 
it gave it a name which had been applied heretofore to a somewhat similar 
trait; or it accepted the English name along with the trait. The extension of 
an old term to cover the new trait, and the coining of a new Wintu~‘ word for 
the new trait appear to be the older processes. And each of these processes 
tends to be applied to different groups of traits. 

Food names and words concerned with the preparation and consumption 
of food, for example, show a preponderance of old words with new meanings. 
With some words, this indicates actual replacement of one food by another. 
The application of xurxur: pine sugar to store sugar ran parallel to the actual 
use of store sugar instead of pine sugar; so also with éc’opos xer: bread flour 
(lit. acorn-bread manzanita-flour) for store flour. At other times, there is a 
similarity in appearance or texture; as when the same descriptive term is ap- 
plied to thick gravy as to thick acorn soup, to melted butter as to thin acorn 
soup. In addition, the term may acquire a new meaning due to a similarity in 
the activity concerned with the food; as, for example, to shel! peas, and to 
crack buckeyes open; to suck oranges and to suck blood, as a mosquito does 
or a shaman. Foods which have retained their white names, such as apples, 


1 George Herzog has published such a study, made on the basis of material systematically 
collected for this purpose. See Culture and Change in Language: Shifts in the Pima Vocabulary, in 
Language, Culture, and Personality, pp. 66-74. 

2 My ethnographic and conversational material comes exclusively from Sadie Marsh, who was 
born c. 1890 and was brought up strictly and deliberately in Wintu"’ ways, till she reached adoles- 
cence. She is equally fluent in Wintu’‘ and in English. She has worked for white families and takes 
pride in her white ways, as well as in her knowledge of Wintu’‘ customs. 
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tomatoes, peaches, are recent in the diet of the Wintu’‘. The old members of 
the tribe probably never had occasion to refer to them. 

In the trait-complex of Christianity, the names for “God” and “preach” 
are carried over from old Wintu“ traits. God, the creator who lives in heaven, 
is much like ole'/be’s, the creator who-lives-above. Preaching is much like the 
exhortation given by elders and people of note. On the other hand, a new word, 
“thouse-of-exhortation,” had to be formed for “church.” The groups of traits 
which received almost exclusively new names are those dealing with transpor- 
tation and clothing. 

Indications as to attitudes toward the borrowed traits can be found in the 
vocabularly referring to these. Several words cluster around each trait which 
is important either to the Wintu“‘ in general or to my principal informant. I 
find nine words centering around the horse. There is the borrowed word 
“horse,” and suku, the old Wintu’‘ word for “dog.’’ There are words for 
saddle, to saddle, to ride, to be sway-backed, to be bob-tailed, to neigh. The 
seven words referring to Christianity, which I find in my texts, were used by 
Sadie Marsh when she gave me a sketch of her sister-in-law, an ardent Pente- 
costal. 

The coming of the whites brought with it race differentiation. Till then, 
the word wintu’‘ meant person or Wintu’‘; now it was extended to mean 
Indian. The Indians were the People as opposed to the Supernatural Beings, 
the whites. The word for white, yaBaipu, is still in use for supernatural, a 
supernatural being. The other terms for white, De‘dipolog: Red-cane, and 
Bo'melDiwintu'‘: edge-of-the-earth-people, are used only ceremonially. The 
occasional Chinese and Negroes were of marginal interest only. They are re- 
ferred to descriptively, the Negro according to his color or hair, the Chinese 
on the basis of a cultural trait. A Negro is a “black-person” or a “‘curly- 
haired-one”’; the Chinese is ‘‘he-whose-hair-is-braided.”’ 

The word ya'Baipu is often used before a word for a Wintu“ trait, to make 
reference to a white equivalent. ya Baipu lahit is a white doctor, ya'BaiDu sas 
(sun) is a timepiece, etc. An interesting corollary to this usage is the appearance 
of such terms as wintu'n Bulug‘ (Indian basket; wintu'n is the attributive of 
wintu'‘), and tlite tc’opos (acorn acorn-bread). In everyday life, Bulug‘ alone has 
now come to be applied to pot or pan or tumbler, and /c’opes to store bread, 
or a sack of flour. 

The tendency to incorporate the English name along with the new trait is 
recent, according to Sadie Marsh. Nowadays, bilingual informants tend to use 
Wintu’-ized versions of English words for such traits, even when these have 
well-established Wintu’‘ names. In fact, this tendency is carried over to names 
for Wintu’ traits. Not only is a car referred to as car, but ball, duly flexed, will 
appear instead of the old Wintu*‘ /’wdu-y. Sadie Marsh, as a rule, used ma'ma 
instead of pu*-pu‘ and inflected it exactly like pu'pu‘. 
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The borrowed terms as well as the new terms fall into the Wintu’‘ morpho- 
logical pattern. In this way, the borrowed terms suggest which formative 
processes are still at work in Wintu’‘. For example, the new verbs /a’p: to have 
gonorrhea, and keyha: to lock, fall into the -s conjugation. keyha is derived 
from key‘ through the suffixation of -a (the alternative suffix -e is apparently 
inactive). When we turn to nouns, we find that borrowed proper names as 
well as common nouns used in the category of the particular, are given the 
‘ in the nominative, which remains as an infix (-h-) in the other cases. 
In words of Wintu~ origin, the -‘ suffix is by no means always present, and the 
infix is frequently -n- or -y-. The indications given by the new words are not 
conclusive, but serve to confirm impressions derived from other sources; for 
example, that the -n- and -y- infixes are old and at present inactive. In addition 
it is obvious from the new words that the flexional suffixes are fully active. 

When borrowed nouns distinguish the singular from the plural, the Wintu*‘ 
speaker is in difficulty, since the only plural in his language is concerned ex- 
clusively with persons. With the borrowed words he follows no definite rule. 
I have recorded four such words. Of these, tomatoes and peaches stand for 
both singular and plural, with the flexional suffixes added to the plural form 
as to an indivisible stem (objective is tomatoesum for both singular and plural) ; 
horse stands for singular and plural, with the suffixes added to this stem; 
apples appears as a singular and plural nominative, but the suffixes are added 
on to the stem apple (applum). 

The new words show old Wintu“ attitudes still at work. A large number of 
Wintu’‘ nouns, even when applied to traits which are old and important in 
ihe culture are derivative in character. They are derived from words denoting 
some activity or state of being which is connected with the object under con- 
sideration. This activity may be trivial or incidental; at most, it is merely the 
efficient, not the final cause. I give a few examples: 


suffix - 


Dowi: weapon, is derived from Duwa’: to carry in the hand. 
sunus: nest, is derived from sune: to build a nest. 

yiwit: acorn soup, is derived from yiwe: to stir acorn soup. 
watcit: cottontail, is derived from watca’: to cry. 

k’ai'sas: squirrel, is derived from k’ai'sa: to hurry. 


A large number of other words are extremely graphic, referring to specific 
detail, chiefly visual. For example: 
bu'ka: in-a-state-of - being - high -and -big-and - visible-from-all-directions; 
something like looming-on-the-horizon. 
k'wla, as in k’u'lasu'sile: she-stands-visible-in-the-distance-presenting-bare- 
long-slim-legs, a term probably applied primarily to deer but used also 
when speaking of people. 
xo'sa: presenting-bloatedness. 
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In addition, there are verbal formative suffixes, which make for even more 
specific description. These often refer to the pattern of the activity seen or 
heard. For instance: 


k’ulu'rahara’ : to-run-presenting-bare-long-slim-legs; from k’u'la given above. 
xoso'rahara’ ; she-runs-presenting-bloated-curves; derisive remark about fat 
women; from xo'sa given above). 
p’ono'ra: to run; p’ono'rit: mad coyote; from p’onu-, p’una’: toleap? p’onit: 
kangaroo rat). 
Dele'rahara’: he-is-bald-headed-in-motion; from Dela: shiny as to head or 
forehead. 


The new Wintu’‘ words formed for white traits show all these tendencies. 
For example, a dread disease like smallpox is named, as in English, after the 
marks it makes:* it is compared to water-holes in a stream bed when the stream 
is almost dry. A laborious activity such as laundering is represented by fo'sa: 
to-make-foam-continuously. A quilt which is very welcome in the Wintu“ 
winter is called rubbish-dump-in-the-middle. The speed and effectiveness of 
the automobile, the mechanical ingenuity it represents, have left no mark on 
the Wintu’‘ language. To name this trait, the nominal form of the suffix ura 
has been used to get a purely visual word—that-which-moves-along-in-in- 
verted-pot-fashion, derived from a word which describes the progress of turtles. 
The tendency toward the detailed word appears in the words for milking which 
my informant mentioned incidentally. She used two words; one for the begin- 
ning of milking, derived from a term meaning to have full udders, the other 
for the last of the milking, a word which means: to squeeze roe out of salmon. 


II 


So far we see no effect on Wintu*‘ habits of thought but rather an impo- 
sition of these attitudes on the new words. However, a study of those words 
and grammatical terms which are growing obsolete indicates that there has 
been a systematic change of attitude since white contact. My material, though 
meager, shows clearly a trend away from detailed specification and from visual 
analysis. Such words are still known but apparently are not in use; the ones 
which I recorded were given to me by a bilingual informant who used them 
because she was enthused by my interest in her language; but she, according 
to her own statement and the evidence of her texts, was not in the habit of 
using them any longer.‘ I give a number of such obsolescent words as well as 
the words which are displacing them. 


3 Compare to this the modern Greek name for smallpox: eulogia, “the blessing;” the Greek 
goes to the heart of the matter, and applies a euphemism for “the curse.” 

‘In this section I depend on incidental remarks made by Sadie Marsh entirely of her own 
accord. 
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noni war lolu: prepare the salmon spear prongs by gathering pitch and 
smearing it on! is being replaced by: 

noni war ilipig‘: fix the salmon spear prongs! dipig‘ is a word of broad 
meaning, getting specific meaning from the context. 

sunehara be’: (the bird) is-building-a-nest, is superseded by: 
sunus tlivigna‘hara’be’: a nest (the bird) is-fixing-himself. 

bule’: to be muggy-hot, has given place to: 

dagtca: to be hot to the touch, to have a hot surface, to scorch; a word with 
a wide application. 

noqguma’: to ripen, is used nowadays instead of special words applying to 
the ripening of specific fruits, such as: 

ic ’o'ra or tc’urama’: to be ripe or to ripen (they-come-out-of-their-outer- 
shells), used of hazel nuts; 

sa’ra: to be ripe, used of sugar-pine cones (sumu‘ sa‘rabe’: sugar-pine cones 
are coming-open). 
to be dry, of manzanita berries. 

side’: to gather any kind of object, has superseded specific terms such as: 

naBa: to gather acorns or other small fruit from the ground. 

nika: to cut up, is replacing: 

xuBe: to cut something long, such as the slicing of a salmon or the hacking 

of a tree. 

Sadie Marsh herself said: 

wt Dan Do" pabu’ p: she was beaten by her husband, in one of her biographies 
using pada’: to beat, to club, instead of the specific pula’: to wife-beat, 
a word which she gave me at a time when she was more particularly 
concerned with language. 


; Terms which stress merely the visual aspect are giving way to those of more 
; essential or kinaesthetic significance: 

: ukamabe:: it is caked and broken through with ruts, used especially of 
leached acorn flour still in its pit, is giving place to: 

icigemabe : it is drained of liquid. 

; belisw'la: to have a hump-shaped belly, used for advanced pregnancy in 
, women, has been superseded by: 

f pelibohema: to be big-bellied. 


butohtcuna:: to stretch one’s legs rigidly in front (the rigid appearance is 
stressed ; fo'ha, from which the term is derived, means to be in rigor mortis) 
has given place to the kinaesthetic: 

butc’uye'ga: to stretch out one’s legs. 


The iterative plural, referring to the kinaesthetic aspect of repeated action, 
is still vigorous in the language. However, the suffix —ra (-u'ra, -ovra, etc.) 
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which refers to the same action from the observer’s point of view, occurs very 
rarely now. I give examples of the two forms: 


xo’ B: to make many stripes; iterative of xoBu-, xusa’. 
xoBo'rahara’: (the salmon) are striping along; i.e., the salmon are running 
upriver. 

V’o-q: to make many spots; iterative of t’oqu-, t’uqa’. 

? ogo'ra: to be spotted all over, like a fawn. 
In addition, the suffix -l-l-ha which forms a verbal plural indicating disparity 
of subject, has been almost completely lost. This suffix gives detailed visual 
description and would apply, for instance, to a field of corn, where each stalk 
stands out separately: 


xi'n-, xi'na: to sleep. 

xi'nililihabiabe’ wintu'‘ ukin: people are lying asleep (separately) over 
there. 

de‘ha: sailing (in the air) with outspread wings. 

de‘helelehaharaisuk: they (the ducks) flew sailing along (severally). 


We find, then, that white culture has effected two types of change on the 
Wintu’‘ language; it has caused the introduction of new words which have 
been formed according to established habits; and it is causing the loss of old 
words, in a manner which suggests that these same habits are being lost. It is 
probable that the new words have been coined by the older generation who 
retained their old habits of thought; the loss of specific words is found in the 
speech of the bilingual generation. There is a definite suggestion that words 
concerned with the formal aspect of an activity are losing to those concerned 
with the essential or kinaesthetic aspect; and this in turn suggests that, under 
the influence of white culture, action is stressed to the detriment of obser- 
vation. 
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BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


By GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


RONISLAW KASPAR MALINOWSKI was born in Cracow, Poland, on 

April 7, 1884, the son of Lucyan and Jozefa (Lacka) Malinowski. Reared 
in an aristocratic and cultured family with scholarly interests—his father was 
a college professor and well-known Slavic philologist—he naturally prepared 
himself for an academic career. After specializing in mathematics and the 
physical sciences at the University of Cracow, where he received the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1908, he attended the University of Leipzig for two years of ad- 
vanced study. There he came strongly under the influence of Wilhelm Wundt, 
who turned his interests toward folk psychology and thence to cultural anthro- 
pology. The preéminence of English anthropology attracted him next to 
London, where he engaged in research at the British Museum and pursued 
studies at the London School of Economics. The stimulation of Westermarck 
and Seligman, and also of Frazer, Rivers, and Haddon, confirmed him in his 
anthropological interests, and in 1916 he received the degree of D.Sc. in an- 
thropology from the University of London. 

In 1914 Malinowski left England for four years of field work in New Guinea 
and northwestern Melanesia with brief respites in Australia. A few weeks 
among the Motu of Papua gave him his first actual contact with a primitive 
people and provided him with a preliminary acquaintance with the Motuan 
language, which he used in a much more extensive period of field work among 
the Mailu. His first ethnographic report, The Natives of Mailu (1915), despite 
disclaimers by Malinowski of its importance, clearly foreshadows the contri- 
butions to theory and method which he was to make in his later and more 
famous volumes on the Trobriand Islanders, and stands out in favorable con- 
trast to the work of his ethnographical predecessors in the New Guinea area. 
More than two years of intensive field work in the Trobriand Islands, in 1915- 
16 and 1917-18, enabled Malinowski to assemble the materials for those classic 
works of anthropological description and interpretation upon which his repu- 
tation largely rests: Argonauts of the Western Pacific (1922), Crime and 
Custom in Savage Society (1926), The Sexual Life of Savages in Northwestern 
Melanesia (1929), and Coral Gardens and Their Magic (1935). 

Although most widely known for his publications on the Trobriands, 
Malinowski did not view human culture from a narrow regional perspective. 
His actual field work outside of the Trobriand Islands was extensive. In addi- 
tion to the aforementioned trips to the Motu and Mailu of New Guinea, he 
spent from one to several months each among the Hopi of Arizona in 1926, the 
Bemba and Chagga of East Africa in 1934, and the modern Zapotec of Mexico 
in 1940 and 1941. Over and above this varied experience with primitive peoples, 
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his life in Poland, Germany, England, Australia, and the United States and 
several years of residence in the Canary Islands aided in giving him an excep- 
tionally wide first-hand acquaintance with different systems of living and a 
broadly comparative outlook toward cultural phenomena. This varied expe- 
rience was reflected in an unusual linguistic virtuosity. In addition to a solid 
grounding in classical Greek and Latin, he had a thorough speaking knowledge 
of English, French, German, Italian, Polish, Russian, Spanish, and native 
Motuan and Trobriand. 

On March 6, 1919, during a period of residence in Australia following his 
field work in Melanesia, Malinowski married Elsie Rosaline Masson. Their 
three daughters, Jozefa, Wanda, and Helena, survive him. On June 6, 1940, 
five years after the death of his first wife, he married Anna Valetta Swann. In 
1924 he returned to the University of London as reader in social anthropology 
and, after 1927, as professor of anthropology. During this period of his life he 
trained and stimulated a generation of younger anthropologists—Evans-Prit- 
chard, Firth, Fortes, Hogbin, Kaberry, Powdermaker, Richards, Schapera and 
many others—who were shortly to enrich the literature of ethnography with 
descriptive reports establishing a new level of excellence. In 1926 Malinowski 
visited the United States, teaching for a period at the University of California. 
He returned in 1933 when he delivered the Messenger lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1936 he came back to receive the honorary degree of D. Sc. from 
Harvard University at its tercentenary celebration. The outbreak of the 
Second World War found him again in the United States. In 1939 he was 
appointed Bishop Museum Visiting Professor of Anthropology at Yale Uni- 
versity, and was under appointment as Professor of Cultural Anthropology at 
the time of his death. 

The key to an understanding of Malinowski’s personality and at the same 
time jof his scientific creativeness would seem to lie in his acutely sensitive 
nature. Essentially humble beneath a surface vanity, he craved warmth and 
appreciation, and was ever ready to respond in kind. He found it difficult, how- 
ever, to brook unfriendly criticism—a trait which sometimes embroiled him in 
acrid controversies. In his scientific work, this sensitivity to the responses of 
of others made him an extraordinary observer, as appreciative of nuances in 
behavior as of those in language. Aware of many of his own emotional depths, 
he persistently sought to discover in others the motives underlying even con- 
ventional behavior, and thus he could never rest content with depersonalized 
descriptions of human activities in terms of the interaction of culture patterns, 
the operation of social processes, or the like. To him the actors in the drama of 
mankind were never mere culture-bearing marionettes but always human 
animals using cultural forms as instruments in their striving for biological and 
derivative gratifications. 

In the degree of influence he has exerted upon anthropological theory, 
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Malinowski stands beside Morgan, Tylor, and Boas. With these men, and with 
such leaders in kindred fields as Adam Smith, Marx, Sumner, Freud, and 
Pavlov, he also ranks as one of the great innovators in the history of the be- 
havioral sciences of man. Not only did he contribute prominently to the 
thoroughgoing reorientation of interests and perspective that have characterized 
the past two decades in anthropology, but his work has left a significant im- 
press upon sociology, law, and linguistics as well. It will be appropriate here to 
summarize some of his principal contributions to the theory of culture. 

The firm establishment of the concepts of society and social group in anthro- 
pological theory stands largely to Malinowski’s credit. Sociologists have long 
recognized that cultures and sub-cultures are carried by societies and by or- 
ganized groups within societies, but anthropologists, probably because of their 
preoccupation with evolutionistic and later with historical interpretations of 
cultural phenomena, have been slow to make adequate use of these concepts. 
As late as 1937, for example, Lowie' could affirm: “‘a culture is invariably an 
artificial unit segregated for purposes of expediency. ... There is only one 
natural unit for the ethnologist—the culture of all humanity at all periods and 
in all places. . . .”” He even taunted Malinowski with the question whether, in 
the Trobriand Islands, one should consider as the bearers of culture ‘“‘the 
chief’s family in Omarakana, his village, the district of Kiriwina, the Island 
of Boyawa, the Trobriand archipelago,” or some larger region. To most social 
scientists the answer is obvious: all of these units are social groups of varying 
size and type, and each of them bears its own culture or sub-culture. Since 
social groups are observationally distinguishable, as are the traditional pat- 
terns of behavior which they manifest, a culture is in no sense an arbitrary or 
artificial unit, and Malinowski’s position is unassailable. 

To a social group and the sub-culture it bears, Malinowski applied the term 
“institution.” However unfortunate his choice of this word, in view of the many 
diverse definitions previously given it by sociologists, Malinowski subjected the 
concept to a highly fruitful analysis. The collective life of any society, he 
pointed out, is largely manifested in a series of organized systems of behavior, 
or institutions, which provide the most satisfactory units for investigation in 
field work. Upon analysis, he believed, any institution resolves itself into six 
interrelated elements: (1) personnel, a group of individuals cooperating in the 
performance of a common task; (2) materia! apparatus, the artifacts employed 
in their activities; (3) norms, the rules or ideal patterns to which behavior is ex- 
pected to conform; (4) activities, the behavior, including deviation from norms, 
which actually takes place in the performance of the joint tasks; (5) charter, the 
express cultural definition of the common aims or purpose of the institution; 
and (6) function, the actual effect of the collective enterprise in satisfying hu- 


1 Robert H. Lowie, The History of Ethnological Theory (New York, 1937), pp. 235-236. 
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man needs. Through institutional activities the relationships of individuals are 
interdigited, the performance of duties being rewarded and supported by the 
reciprocal performance of other persons. The persistence of cultural forms is 
sufficiently explained by this principle of reciprocity without need of invoking 
a psychologically dubious hypothesis of cultural autonomy or inertia. Malinow- 
ski’s analysis also makes provision for cultural change—through the de- 
viation of “activities” from ‘‘norms’’—whereas change is difficult to reconcile 
with other functional theories which stress the integration of all aspects of a 
culture. 

The average quality of anthropological field work and ethnographic report- 
ing has risen appreciably as a consequence of Malinowski’s influence. The in- 
stitutional method of cultural analysis has produced integrated descriptions in- 
stead of loosely classified catalogues of traits, and has stimulated the fuller 
recording of case material from actual behavior as a supplement to the listing 
of ideal patterns. Field work, Malinowski insisted, is necessarily guided by 
theory. The “facts” which an observer may record are infinite in number, and 
the ethnographer cannot escape making a selection. The more consciously 
aware he is of theoretical issues, the more crucial or scientifically relevant his 
selection will be. 

One of Malinowski’s major achievements was a satisfactory integration of 
cultural theory with psychological science. Not only did he view culture as a 
system of collective habits but he repeatedly emphasized its instrumental char- 
acter. Culture, he insisted, always subserves human needs. These are, in the 
first instance, biological imperatives, i.e., what the psychologist calls “basic 
drives.”’ Out of man’s collective interaction in the pursuit of primary impulse 
satisfaction arise a number of secondary needs, also universal, such as those for 
economic cooperation, education, and social control. The special circumstances 
of particular societies and the problem of integrating the various elements of a 
culture give rise to needs of a still more derivative character, which differ from 
group to group. But diverse as are the acquired motives of human collective 
interaction, cultural forms never wholly free themselves from basic organic 
needs, which must always be served and whose gratification supports and re- 
inforces the pursuit of secondary goals. 

The crux of Malinowski’s functionalism lies in this insistence upon the in- 
strumental character of culture. Although sympathetic with the sociological 
concept of “function,” as the relation of a part of culture to the rest, he pre- 
ferred to employ the term in a psychological sense for the effect of an institu- 
tion or complex of customs in satisfying needs. He found strong support for his 
views in modern psychology, and in his last years was especially influenced by 
the work of Clark Hull and the latter’s students.” It seems probable that the fu- 


? It was characteristic of Malinowski that he continued to develop and expand his views 
throughout his life. For the last definitive presentation of his theoretical position, the reader 
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ture development of culture and personality studies in anthropology will follow 
in general the lines of Malinowski’s thinking. 

The term “functionalism,” however universally applied to Malinowski’s 
theoretical position, nevertheless labels it rather too narrowly. His emphasis 
might more aptly be described as “‘scientific.’”’ He did not deny the legitimacy 
of historical objectives in anthropology, when he advocated so urgently the 
application of the methods of science to the data of culture. The scientific and 
the historical approaches seemed to him complementary rather than antithet- 
ical. He gave primacy to the former, however, for he telt that historical inter- 
pretations, if they are to be more than inspired guesswork, must be constructed 
within a framework of a sound theory of culture, behavior, and social structure. 
Malinowski always fought hard and sometimes even ruthlessly for the devel- 
opment of a well integrated science of human behavior. His death on May 16, 
1942, due to an unheralded heart attack, brought prematurely to a close the 
career of one of the foremost social scientists of our generation. 
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EDGAR BILLINGS HOWARD 


By FRANK H. H. ROBERTS, JR. 


ITH the death of Edgar B. Howard at San Diego, California, on March 

18, 1943, American archeology lost one of its most enthusiastic workers. 
Although, as many of his colleagues have done, he had put aside his scientific 
activity for the duration and had moved to California where he was contribut- 
ing to the war effort through his work in the Engineering Department of the 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation; he was looking ahead to the time when he 
could again devote his energies to further investigation of the problem of early 
man in America and his relationships in northeastern Asia. It is unfortunate 
that he did not live to complete the studies already under way and to initiate 
the projects which had been planned in conjunction with other workers in the 
field. 

Dr. Howard did not become actively engaged in scientific work until he had 
retired from business, but in the last fifteen years of his life established him- 
self as one of the leaders in his new field of endeavor. He was born in New 
Orleans on February 28, 1887, the son of Frank Turner and Emma Cora 
Howard. He attended St. Paul’s School and then entered the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale University, graduating in 1909 with the degree of Ph.B. 
On October 1, 1910, he married Elizabeth Newhall and settled in the Phila- 
delphia region where he continued to make his home, at Bryn Mawr during his 
adult years. At the outbreak of World War I he entered the army and went 
overseas as a Captain in the 313th Infantry. Returning to private life, he de- 
voted his efforts to business until 1928 when he retired and turned his attention 
to what he always called the Earth Sciences. For a time his interest wavered 
between paleontology and archeology and then to his delight he discovered 
that the two could be combined in the early man phase of American archeology 
and proceeded to concentrate on that subject. He received an M.A. degree in 
1930 from the Department of Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania 
and obtained his Ph.D. in the Department of Geology from the same institu- 
tion in 1935. 

During the field seasons in the years from 1929 through 1936 he did explora- 
tion work and conducted excavations in New Mexico and Texas. The investi- 
gations of Burnet Cave in the Guadalupe Mountains and the sites along the 
Black Water Draw between Clovis and Portales in eastern New Mexico were 
carried on at this time and from them came Howard’s definite contributions to 
our knowledge of the Folsom Complex. In order to further his studies of this 
material he went to Russia in 1935 to examine archeological collections from 
eastern Siberia and to ascertain, if possible, the relationship between Old and 
New World forms of implements coming from comparable horizons. In sub- 
sequent years he spent much time running down reports of sites purported to 
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be of the Folsom or related complexes and visiting those that seemed most 
likely to contain valuable evidence. During this period he also aided investiga- 
tions being conducted by others. To these he contributed helpful advice, fre- 
quently his own physical] labor, and in some cases much needed funds that he 
was able to raise from various sources. His appreciation of the handicap of 
insufficient money in carrying on valuable field work led to his proposing and 
bringing about the setting aside by the University Museum of Philadelphia of 
a fund for grants-in-aid for research on early man in America. He then con- 
sented to serve as the head of the committee for the allocation of grants from 
the fund 

Dr. Howard’s last active field work was in 1941. In the summer he directed 
a joint party from the University Museum and the Nebraska State Museum 
in excavating at the Finley Site near Eden, Wyoming. Following his return from 
Wyoming he made several trips to a site in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
where eastern type fluted points had been found in association with other forms 
of stone implements. His last published report was on the work at the Wyoming 
site and in it he took up the problem of Folsom-Yuma classification, endeavor- 
ing to straighten out some of the confusion and difficulties that have arisen since 
the two forms of points were linked together. Part of the discussion is based on 
the results of a conference held at his suggestion at Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
September, 1941, under the sponsorship of the University Museum and the 
Laboratory of Anthropology. The settling of controversies and the cooperative 
planning of investigations by means of frequent conferences on the part of 
those engaged in active field work were extremely important in his estimation 
and his contributions to that end were much greater than those not directly con- 
cerned might realize. As would be expected, the bulk of his published papers, 
of which there are some thirty titles, pertains to Folsom and Yuma problems 
and the general question of man’s antiquity in America. In addition to the de- 
tailed accounts of excavations at specific sites and the description of the ma- 
terials found there, his writings also contain discussions of broader concepts 
relative to the age represented, the possible avenues of migrations from Asia, 
and the routes taken by the various groups in their spread over the New World. 
In these he raised many significant questions and contributed several interest- 
ing theories, some of which were strengthened by subsequent evidence. On the 
whole his reports tended to be thorough and conservative. 

Outside of his own original investigations perhaps the most important of 
his accomplishments was the organization of the International Symposium on 
Early Man held at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, March 
17-20, 1937, as a part of the celebration in connection with the observance of 
the 125th anniversary of the founding of the Academy. Authorities from many 
countries attended this symposium and presented papers relating to their 
specialties. A collection of these papers appeared later in that same year as the 
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volume called Early Man. The gathering unquestionably was one of the most 
successful of its kind ever held in the United States and full credit for it belongs 
to Howard as he not only conceived the project but formulated and carried to 
completion all of the plans involved in the undertaking. 

Dr. Howard had affiliations with several different institutions. He became 
a member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia in 1924, was 
appointed a Reasearch Associate in 1931, served as a member of the Board of 
Trustees 1935-38, and beginning in 1936 served for several years as Acting 
Curator of the Department of Geology and Paleontology. In 1929 he became a 
Research Associate of the University Museum, was made a Research Fellow in 
1942, and enly a short time prior to his death had been elected Vice-Director. 
From 1934 on he served as a Research Associate of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and had been a Research Associate of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology at Santa Fe since 1939. He also was closely associated with and took a 
keen interest in the Department of Geology and Mineralogy of the University 
of Pennsylvania and at his instigation a joint committee from the Academy of 
Natural Sciences and the Department was formed to promote cooperation be- 
tween the two groups. Growing out of the recommendations of this committee, 
of which Howard was secretary, was the change of the Department’s name to 
that of Earth Sciences and the establishing of a four-year course in the subject. 
Howard served as a Special Lecturer in Paleontology in the Department and for 
a period of one year gave lectures on vertebrate paleontology and on the evo- 
lution of man. 

Civic and philanthropic work occupied much of Howard’s time and he was 
untiring in his efforts along that line. He belonged to several clubs and was a 
member of several anthropological societies. He was a member of the council 
of the American Anthropological Association and in 1938 was elected president 
of the Society for American Archeology. He will be greatly missed by his many 
friends and colleagues whose sympathy goes out to Mrs. Howard and the five 
sons who survive him. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NORTH AMERICA 


The Road to Disappearance. ANGIE DEBO. (xii, 399 pp. illus. 16, maps 4, $3.50, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1941.) 


No one can ever say that the trials of existence endured for over two centuries by 
the Creek Nation of Indians have been ignored in the candid historical literature 
produced by American authors during the last few years. The Road to Disappearance is 
the latest in the line of treatises devoted entirely to the subject of Creek history from 
1725 to the last epoch of Creek national biography in 1906. It must be catalogued as 
one fulfilling the requirements of the most fastidious critical reader for detail in histori- 
cal documentation and for its interpretation. Woven through the immense fabric of 
acts and facts involved in the long period of financial, political, judicial and moral re- 
lationships of the Creek Nation with the federal government at Washington and state 
governments of Georgia, Alabama and Kansas, is the indicting verdict of a discerning 
judge reviewing and weighing the array of evidence exposed in the long account of 
transactions. Throughout the monograph there is no unjust word from the author’s 
pen to portray her as the champion of ruthless legislative regimes, not a word or senti- 
ment untrue to the moral ideal she holds to in evaluating the situation of the Creek 
people from first to last. Some of the entries concerning events that transpired are made 
at times with a pen sharply barbed; its sharpness only partly concealed. She has the 
throw of the language of historical realism, laying before her audience the evidence im- 
plicit and explicit, which leads to the conclusions she draws. An ethnologist attempting 
to review a four hundred page masterpiece of historical literature finds himself regard- 
ing the whole essay with a sense of its inimitable magic. 

The kind of self revelation that comes forth when one produces a book sincerely 
betrays the inner judgments of its author on questions involved. Dr. Debo’s verdict 
upon the administrative policies of managing Indian tribal relationships is weighted 
ostensibly on the side of the Creek Nation in its futile struggle to escape obliteration. 
It would be easy for the reviewer to exuberate in admiration of the objectivity and 
fearlessness of a book that treats the colorful history of a people for whom he too 
confesses a favorable prejudice acquired almost forty years ago during sojourns among 
the Five Civilized Tribes of the then Indian Territory. At that time the Creek Nation 
still remained a national entity. Looking over the paragraphs of this review it becomes 
clear that he has openly allowed himself this indulgence. Upon what evidence taken 
from the records of the Creeks themselves and the government files at Washington are 
these sentiments based? 

From 1733, in the land cession to Oglethorpe (p. 32), through the treaties of Au- 
gusta, 1773, ““New York,” 1790, Fort Wilkinson, 1802, Washington, 1803, Fort Jack- 
son, 1814, Fort Mitchell, 1818, Indian Springs, 1821, Washington, 1826, the Removal 
Treaty, 1832, and subsequent acts of congress, the term fraudulent is written across the 
record of transactions. A deliberate “spoils system” operating through abrogation of 
agreements, “‘coaxing bluff” (p. 139) and pious “benificent” policy was practiced under 

filmy disguise. The culmination came in 1906 when the Dawes Commission edicts went 
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into effect liquidating Creek tribal affairs (p. 373) and ending the separate life of the 
Creeks as a people (p. 323). From the first judiciary acts to the time when the dreaded 
blow fell “it was their fault to believe that the Great Father could never break his 
word” (p. 178). “No white man ever fathomed their mystical love of the soil that made 
them regard its division into metes and bounds with the horror of dismemberment,” 
is the author’s estimate of Creek feeling over the Acts of Congress of 1895 ordering the 
survey of the Nation (p. 369). Such a black and gloomy retrospect into the machina- 
tions determining the fate of native patriots would be hard to duplicate in the annals 
of American history. The Creeks lost the deals and forfeited their “beloved land”’ to the 
“land lust” of white aggressors. 

For this material the author has drawn from secondary sources including some 
twenty-seven ‘iistorical treatises in book form and articles. Her heaviest testimony 
comes, however, from primary sources in the form of fifteen manuscript collections 
pertaining to Creek affairs and the series of documents and court records of Creek and 
intertribal councils available among the archives of Oklahoma. To this list is added the 
official United States records of the Senate, the House documents and Reports of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

As one reads on through the historical sections the poignancy of the narrative is 
seldom relieved by encountering a generous or sympathetic action of open friendship 
for the fate of the Nation. When, for instance, the Removal from Alabama was effected 
in 1837 “the Creeks were at last cleared from the path of the white man, but the eager 
settlers who plowed their fertile fields and built rich cities along their streams never 
understood the cost of their expulsion. A tenacious people in their own way, they had 
none of the daring hardihood of the frontiersman, his burning zest for adventure, his 
ruthless acquisitiveness, his adaptability and resourcefulness . . . they lacked the cruel, 
driving ferocity of the white man, and when they were driven from their homes they 
knew nothing but to die of hopeless grief along the trail... The mute evidence of 
their census statistics stands as an everlasting refutation of the white man’s profession 
of benevolence . . . A population of 21,792 Creeks was enrolled under the Treaty of 
1832,...with the McIntosh emigrants brought the number well above 23,000” 
(p. 103). Then the records of census of 1859, when the Indians had partially recovered 
from the terrible losses of the westward journey, showed a population of 13,537. 
“Obviously not more than half the Creeks who were uprooted from the loved soil of 
Alabama ever lived to thrive again in the rude land into which they were transplanted.” 

By 1862 through administrative vacillations and brittleness of the earlier treaties 
(p. 50) conditions had grown worse in the Nation. The bewildering Creek laws gave 
openings for “dilatory tactics and facile excuses” to intruders who came to be known as 
Boomers to avert or ignore them. The quibbling between Creeks and Cherokee over the 
white resident policy gave added opportunity for the white American pioneer to “forget 
his humble status” and begin talking about “my claim” (p. 264). From 1866 to 1884 
Boomer invasions and attendant business entanglements looming sinistrally above the 
horizon of Creek security menaced them like a slumbering volcano. 

If it be asked what documented validation is used to establish such conclusions, 
the answer comes forth in the almost 600 paginated references cited currently in the 
nine chapters of historical summary and interpretation covered in 160 or more foot- 
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notes. Reviewers’ statistics like these should not be construed to mean however that 
the author’s style of treatment has the hardness of regular annotated history. Rather 
it is enlivened with quickened personal feeling for values sensed in the panoramic narra- 
tive of events. 

The anthropological value of the book is increased by the constant recording and 
evaluation of acculturation data in Creek history and society due to Negroes who figured 
as runaways, slaves, captives, converts, interpreters, intermarried members, adoptees, 
the instigators of controversy, lawbreakers, political factors and agitators in the school 
question. The reviewer may point out that Dr. Debo evidently overlooked or ignored 
the monograph Negro-Indian Relationships in the Southeast, by Laurence Foster, 
(Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 86, in which considerable treatment is given of Seminole rela- 
tionships and socio-historical data based upon field work in Oklahoma, Texas and Mex- 
ico. 

While The Road to Disappearance is primarily a historical document, its significance 
to the ethnologist is not to be underestimated. It bristles with fertile ideas for anthro- 
pologists. The social ethnologist who reads carefully through the Creek historical analy- 
sis is repaid with compound interest. A cross section of the political impulse and the 
nationalistic ideals of the Creek confederacy and of the later “empire” is the reward. 

In Chapter 1, a section of thirty-three pages offers a popularized but accurate sum- 
mary of Creek ethnology, based largely upon Swanton’s monographs. To present an 
ethnographic approach to Creek history is the purpose of this chapter, which is concise 
and stylistic. It is a pity that ethnologists laboring in other areas of the continent have 
had to start their investigations in most instances without the benefit of prior historical 
research of equal caliber. With the intensive studies of Pickett, Mooney, Swaaton, 
Royce, Foreman, Debo, Milling, and others, not to mention the earlier writers, before 
us, the same lament cannot be voiced for the Southeast. Dr. Debo has produced a 
consummate word picture of Creek native culture of the eighteenth century. There are 
occasional original contributions of fact drawn from her own resource material acquired 
while residing in the Nation. The wharacter analyses of Creek leaders and chiefs whose 
qualities are delineated in the portraits reproduced in the text, are highly acceptable 
to students of personality in native cultures. The reviewer would stress this quality of 
the book. Ethnologically significant is the author’s impression of the importance of the 
“town” as a social and political unit of the Creek Nation and Confederacy (p. 291). 
Modern investigators (Opler in particular) of Creek social foundations have reached 
a similar conclusion in respect to the former and present life of the people fully as much 
as she has (p. 353). The reviewer had this idea in mind in 1907 in a report on the Creeks 
of Taskigi Town and sketched the modern town locations in Indian Territory on a map 
which Dr. Debo reproduces. 

The topic does not lack constructive aspects. The town or /ulwa though no longer 
topographically compact holds a sway over social and religious thought. It embodies 
latent revival possibilities for reconcentration of the efforts of the people. It would not 
be the first time the idea has presented itself as a means of social reform for a growing 
community group in the modern republic. The Creeks had it once; they fought for it, 
lost it in part, but cherished its memory. Now it arises from the gloom of their national 

sepulchre as a resurrection hope for unification under a new regime. In The Road To 
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Disappearance a contribution is made to American ethnic history and to its sociological 
application. 

The Creek “ancient” adoption policy stands out conspicuously in several sections 
of the book, and is shown to have persisted through the crucial period of removal down 
to 1852 (pp. 128-129), Mexicans, free negroes, Shawnee, Delawares, Kickapoo, Pianka- 
shaw and Quapaw “through the tolerant native process of assimilation became mem- 
bers of the tribe,” received franchise in the Nation, and some were admitted to the 
Creek Council (p. 129). The spirit of internationalism, one of the Creek political princi- 
ples, was never stamped out in Creek practices. No one but a trained ethnologist would 
have stressed this significant element of Creek culture as Dr. Debo does. As a trait of 
tribal society in the eastern woodlands, so eminently pronounced among the Iroquois, 
it marks a gauge for historical judgment on the cultural foundations of both northern 
and southern Indian groups. It is sweet to see facts openly handled that might pass 
casually for mere historical matter under the eyes of one less conscious of social func- 
tionings. 

Cultural and political disruption began among the Creeks before 1800 with the land 
cessions in Georgia exacted under force proceeding through the period of subjugation 
and expulsion and culminating in 1836 in Alabama in the event of the Removal. We are 
carried in ordered progression to the final abolishment of the Nation in 1906. The road 
to disappearance has been the downward tortuous path of the Creeks from the first 
historic contact. A spiritual bond of unity binding the “towns”’ into a nation then a con- 
federacy has been an enduring sentiment through the era of disruption. Blended with 
Christianity and ultimately rationalized as a resort for defense it appears as a symbol 

* of the people. The town unit has superseded the obsolete clan system to an extent that 
suggests a way out for the Creeks to organize their kind under the sanction of new deal 
policies. To understand the present day Creek belief in the undying quality of its animus 
a quotation may be taken from Chief Pleasant Porter. 


The vitality of our race still persists. We have not lived for naught. We are the original dis- 
coverers of this continent, and the conquerors of it from the animal kingdom, and on it first taught 
the arts of peace and war, and first planted the institutions of virtue, truth and liberty. The 
European Nations found us here and were made aware that it was possible for men to exist and 
subsist here. We have given to the European people on this continent our thought forces—the best 
blood of our ancestors having intermingled with (that of) their best statesmen and leading citizens. 
We have made ourselves an indestructible element in their national history. We have shown that 
what they believed were arid and desert places were habitable and capable of sustaining millions 
of people. We have led the vanguard of civilization in our conflicts with them for tribal existence 
from ocean to ocean. The race that has rendered this service to the other nations of mankind can- 
not utterly perish (p. 377). 


The economic and political life of the Creek Nation was finally dissolved in the 
crucible of a European-American experiment in civilization. If the spiritual tradition 
of the Nation carrying its ideology as an internationalizing principle possesses the vital- 
ity that its spokesmen avow we can hope that time will not efface it, and that the next 
turn of the road will lead to reappearance. In this outlook, the University of Oklahoma 
Press has boldly projected in its series of twenty-two ethnohistorical monographs a 
fresh and modern attitude toward the history of American aboriginal civilizations. 
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While the book itself is not to be listed as an anthropological document pure and 
simple it typifies the modern discipline of the historian who perceives throughout re- 
search the merits of the historical approach to ethnology. It prepares the background 
for ethnology in detailing the picture of a culture coming into contact with Europeans 
and the transitions resulting during the ensuing two centuries. It interprets the struggle 
of a native confederacy to preserve its framework against civilian and military forces 
motivated by an aggressive compulsion to seize land. Each event in the history of Creek 
relations with federal and state authorities seems interpretable in terms of ethnological 
topicalization. 

FRANK G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Changing Indian. Edited by Ottver LA Farce. (xiii, 184 pp. $2.00. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1942.) 


The papers in this small volume stem from a symposium arranged at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, by the American Association on Indian Affairs. The authors 
represent both the fields of academic anthropology and of administration as carried on 
by the United States Indian Service, the United States Public Health Service, and the 
Department of Agriculture. For added perspective, there is an excellent paper on In- 
dian education in Mexico by Daniel F. R. de la Borbolla, Chief of the Division of An- 
thropology, Instituto Politécnico Nacional, and a note on Christianity among South 
Dakota Indians by Dean Clark. The Introduction, by John Collier, furnishes an in- 
valuable summary of recent Indian legislation in the United States and the whole 
volume is replete with well-digested factual data. Oliver La Farge has added a final 
chapter on New Concepts in Indian Affairs which is essentially a full review of the 
papers in their historical context, making further review of this aspect almost wholly 
redundant. A short reading list is appended by John Adair. 

The papers deal with three matters of particular importance: (1) the question of 
Indian survival, (2) the Indian agrarian problem, and (3) the progress of Indian educa- 
tion. In the first of these, Frank Lorimer, H. L. Shapiro, and J. G. Townsend dispose 
once more of the ever popular concept of the vanishing American. They present data on 
life expectancy, birth rate, population mixture and disease, clearly leading to the con- 
clusion that the American Indian will play a permanent role in the general American 
scene. The Indian population is, in fact, increasing, so that in some regions it is in the 
majority. As in the case of the American Negro, the problem is complicated because 
persons with slight Indian ancestral ties are recognized as “Indian.” 

In view of the marked modern tendency among physical anthropologists to regard 
anatomical and biological traits of present day populations as quantitative variations 
within Homo sapiens rather than as qualitative differences between races, it is challeng- 
ing to find the following question posed on page 39: ‘‘Why do the Papago Indians pre- 
sent such a high positive blood serology index with so few clinical symptoms (of venereal 
disease), and why are there so many doubtful serological reactions in this group?” 
Relatively little is known about individual reaction to medical treatment and this 
would seem to be an exceptionally fertile field for investigation of the problem. 
Various aspects of the agrarian situation are discussed by Ralph Linton, John H. 
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Provinse, Ward Shepard and Allan G. Harper. The anthropologist may be surprised at 
the delight and pride with which the Soil Conservation Service in the Southwest points 
to the discovery of the presence of cultural factors in land use planning, factors which 
anthropology has been preaching for a generation. But truths are constantly rediscov- 
ered and it should be gratifying to the scientist to find that his postulates have such clear 
cut practical value. The papers show rather conclusively that the Indian agrarian prob- 
lem is the same as that of any expanding population. The Indian situation, however, is 
further complicated by the fixed amount of land available under the old reservation 
system and by the unusual difficulties which Indians face when they come in contact 
with their white, and privileged, neighbors. The record of what has been accomplished 
toward meeting the problem and its complications, and the plans now in progress, are 
impressive. Despite the inadequacy of the amount of such work, here is every evidence 
of the best in intelligent planning. 

Gordon Macgregor’s paper on Indian education in relation to social and econcmic 
conditions forms a further, excellent example of the same kind of intelligent administra- 
tion. Educators are in the throes of revolutionizing both their aims and their methods 
and the consequent lack of definition inevitably seeps into all pedagogic affairs. Never- 
theless, the papers on Indian training by William H. Beatty well illustrate the fact that 
Indian education under his direction is aimed at developing individuals for various 
responsible roles in their own group rather than for subordinate positions in a surround- 
ing white society. Ideally, such individuals may then take a part in the greater social 
whole by enlarging their field of operations. This is an essentially democratic notion of 
training for individual mobility within society. The use of native languages in education 
is discussed by Edward A. Kennard and, for the general problem, one is grateful for the 
article, mentioned above, by Daniel F. R. de la Borbolla. 

Students of acculturation will be interested in the theoretical implications of this 
volume. With the exception of René d’Harnoncourt’s paper on the position of Indian 
arts and crafts in modern industrial society and William Duncan Strong’s analysis of 
some of the features of Indian religion, the discussions are not primarily concerned 
with the impact of distinct cultural traits. In part, this apparent neglect of what has 
been considered the prime acculturative problem is possible because the groups treated 
are, in the main, those which have already suffered extensive cultural breakdown. The 
problem, therefore, becomes one of individual and group adjustment to a larger social 
whole. Even for such groups as the Navahos who have maintained a great part of 
their cultural identity (the Pueblos are not treated in detail), the approach is funda- 
mentally from the same point of view. A background knowledge of Indian groups 
is regarded as essential, in the same way that all social work calls for intimate knowl- 
edge of the peoples involved. But all differences, except for those*earing directly upon 
the particular adjustment under consideration, are tolerated or ignored completely. 
There is a notable lack both of proselytism and of emphasis upon assimilation. Atten- 
tion is directed solely at those points where cultural conflict is obvious. Aside from its 
theoretical implications, such a socio-anthropological approach seems well adapted to 
the problems of a world at war. 

Marian W. SMITH 
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Navajo Eschatology. LELAND C. Wyman, W. W. Ht1t and Iva Osanat. (The University 
of New Mexico Bulletin, Anthropological Series, vol. 4, no. 1, 48 pp. Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1942.) 


Because of what the authors call “‘an almost paranoid fear of the dead and anything 
connected with death,” information relating to Navaho eschatology is not easily se- 
cured by the field worker. What material on the subject has accumulated is scattered in 
the literature. In bringing together these data in well-organized form a significant and 
worthy service to Southwestern ethnology has been performed. The contribution not 
only summarizes what has already appeared in print but also contains new material 
derived from the recent researches of Miss Osanai. In their survey the authors call at- 
tention to variations within the general pattern and to the uncertainties and disagree- 
ments of informants. This is most useful for comparative purposes, for what is a variant 
in one society may become the established pattern among a related people. 

The broad outline of Navaho eschatology as pictured in this bulletin is as follows: 
At death the “breath” or spirit, the “‘good” element of man, is released through the 
cutaneous spirals, and, with the shades of deceased relatives as guides, starts on a four- 
day northward journey to the afterworld. At the entrance to this place the new arrival 
slides down a steep sand-bank, is tested to make sure he is really dead, and joins his 
dead relatives. The dead ancestors look as they did in life and are living in much the 
same manner. There is a weakly developed belief in the minds of some informants that 
the spirits of witches and suicides are penalized, but the more strongly developed notion 
(as among the Western Apache, the Jicarilla, and the Lipan) of the punishment of the 
wicked in the afterworld is apparently lacking. 

Of more concern and worry to the Navaho is a second, malignant influence released 
at death,—the ghost. This, too, travels for four days to the north and enters the after- 
world. The relation of this evil principle or ghost to the breath or spirit is not entirely 
clear. It is suggested that ghosts are spirits which return to earth to plague their rela- 
tives and should be termed ghosts only while on this nefarious errand. In the light of 
the clearer distinction made by the Lipan and the Jicarilla between ghost and breath 
this point requires further examination. 

This paper is modestly titled. Actually it not only sums up the Navaho beliefs and 
practices concerning ghosts, spirits, and the afterworld, but also calls attention, in 
numerous footnotes and text insertions, to comparative material from the Chiricahua, 
Jicarilla, Mescalero, and Western Apache. Unfortunately, because the authors over- 
looked the material in the Lipan myths,' which contains a whole section of tales and 
ethnological notes pertaining to death practices, and the decidedly pertinent Kiowa- 
Apache data furnished by McAllister,? the study does not achieve the fullest possible 
comparative value. However, the cross-references are valuable and enlightening as far 
as they are carried. The striking similarities between Navaho and Jicarilla eschatology 

are noted (it is too bad that the authors were not in a position to show that Lipan and 


1 Opler, M. E., Myths and Legends of the Lipan Apache Indians. Memoir of the American 
Folk-Lore Society,” Vol. XXXVI. New York: Augustin, 1940. 

* “Kiowa-Apache Social Organization,” Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, ed. 
Fred Eggan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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Navaho resemblances are just as pronounced) and the pattern unity of eschatology for 
the Apachean or Athabaskan-speaking peoples of the Southwest is proclaimed. 

In fact, this unity of conception of the Apachean-speaking peoples (Navaho and 
Apache) is one of the two points reviewed in a short theoretical discussion with which 
the study closes. The authors are understandably impressed with the parallels their 
comparative probings have uncovered and conclude “they are numerous enough almost 
to warrant speaking of a Southern Athapascan eschatological pattern assemblage with 
minor Navajo, Chiricahua, Apache, etc., variants. We are not prepared to say to what 
extent one could lump other aspects of culture into Southern Athapascan assemblages, 
but our impression is that in eschatology the parallels are more numerous than in 
other fields (except language).’”’ In my judgment this last statement is premature and 
will be modified by future comparative work. Parallels among Apachean-speaking tribes 
are quite as numerous and impressive for many other aspects of culture (coyote stories, 
the myth of the killing of the monsters, the girl’s puberty rite, attitudes and practices 
toward affinal relatives, sororate and levirate pattern, and witchcraft, to name a few 
which come to mind) as they are for eschatology. 

The second theoretical point discussed has to do with the applicability to Navaho 
culture of a socio-psychological interpretation of death and ghost fears which I have 
advanced for the Apache.’ It was my suggestion that the ambivalence indicated by the 
expressions of grief and mourring and the contrasting fear of the ghost of the dead is 
best explained by assuming the repression, for reasons of social calm and necessary co- 
operation, of rivalries and oppositions among relatives in real life. The ghost which is 
not bound to social forms or niceties, can become the focal point for the animosity and 
for the concomitant suspicion and fear which could not be admitted in everyday life. 

I have no desire to apply Apache findings to Navaho data without a much fuller 
inquiry than is possible at present, but it strikes me that most of the evidence the au- 
thors present argues for the extension of this analysis to the Navaho. It is obvious that 
ghost fears and ghost sickness are intimately related to kinship and social structure 
among the Navaho. The relatives of the deceased are the ones who must take ritual 
precautions after a death; it is a common belief that a person is likely to be menaced 
only by the ghost of a blood or a clan relative; it is the dream of a dead relative which 
presages the demise of a member of the kinship group; at death deceased relatives re- 
turn to lead the spirit of the departed to the afterworld; and at the journey’s end the 
dead person joins his ancestors. It is no accident, we may suggest, that the ghosts most 
feared are neither those of the very young nor the very old but of relatives who die in 
life’s prime, at a time when clash of wills and social opposition are likely to be most 
pronounced. It is significant, too, that so many informants consider the ghost of the 
“‘good”’ person to be less dangerous than that of a person suspected of evil. It is not too 
much to suppose that a “good” relative is one with whom personal friction has been ata 
minimum. 

It seems to me, then, that the authors strain their data when they say, “In spite 


3 An Interpretation of Ambivalence of Two American Indian Tribes (Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 7, 1936), pp. 82-116 and Further Comparative Anthropological Data Bearing on the Solu- 
tion of a Psychological Problem (Journal of Social Psychology, 9, 1938), pp. 477-483. 
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of the similarities between Navajo and Apache eschatology we are not yet convinced 
that the Navajo situation, in the present at least, stems from the same causes. Although 
grief for dead relatives is very real among the Navajo, overt expression of the ambiva- 
lence appears not to be so marked as Opler describes it for the Apache.” Unfortunately, 
the authors do not provide us with the material to test this assertion. They supply data 
on one aspect of the ambivalence, the fear of the dead, of graves, and of ghosts, but 
the other side of the ambivalence, the nature and strength of the mourning practices, is 
not systematically treated at all. In fact, two new sections, one on burial customs and 
the other on mourning would have to be added to the work if an adequate comparison 
of Navaho and Apache practice and attitude is desired. 

The only reference to mourning which is included is this quotation from an in- 
formant, “You can cry out loud, but it is better not to cry too much or you may be 
crying for another dead person before long.’’ Oddly enough, the authors suggest that 
this may be an indication of Navaho “sentiment against overdoing.” I would be in- 
clined to remain closer to the text and to interpret it instead as an evidence of repression 
due to fear, a good example of the very conflict under discussion—the impulse to mourn 
for the dead checked by the necessity to banish him from consciousness. 

Finally, to prove that conflicts among relatives during life are not so fundamental 
to Navaho ghost fears as are those of the Apache, it is pointed out that the Navaho does 
not worry lest the supernatural power of a living relative be turned against him, whereas 
the Chiricahua or Mescalero Apache may entertain such a fear. Here, it seems to me, 
the authors have overlooked my final conclusion, which is that the expressions of the 
ambivalence are correlated with the realities of the culture. 

Since Navaho culture is not Chiricahua culture, I would not expect the ambiv- 
alence to be channelized in precisely the same manner. The relevant question is: 
Does the difference in Chiricahua and Navaho belief and practice in this regard 
correlate with the difference in Chiricahua and Navaho social and religious organi- 
zation? I think that there is at least an indication that it does. Acquisition of personal 
supernatural power, with which an individual remains on most intimate and persuasive 
terms, is the rule among the Chiricahua. Hostility or rivalry between individuals, 
therefore, gives rise to suspicion that an opponent may use his power to revenge him- 
self. The fear that a relative, who has to conquer any desire to take action on the ordi- 
nary level, may work his will through power, sometimes becomes acute. Among the 
Navaho, on the other hand, shamans are fewer in number and the emphasis is upon 
involved, impersonal ritual less subject to individual desires. A priori, I would not ex- 
pect Navaho religion to furnish an outlet for this ambivalence to the same extent that 
Chiricahua shamanism does. I would suggest, rather, that something like the fear of 
witchcraft of relatives be examined to determine whether it does not serve a com- 
parable function for the Navaho. 

However, while the authors did not give the space to their comparative and theo- 
retical suggestions that these merit, it is only a proof of the importance and difficulty of 
the task to which they applied themselves and of the need for a second study in which 
they can develop the full meaning of the facts they have so admirably marshalled. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
MANZANAR RELOCATION CENTER 
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The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot Culture, with Special Reference to the Réle 
of the Fur Trade. Oscar Lewis. (Monographs of The American Ethnological Society 
VI. vi, 73 pp. New York, 1942.) 


As more and more points of view and approach are brought to bear upon the cul- 
tures of the Indians of the Plains, we are continuously made more aware of the richness 
and diversity of Plains Indian ways of life, on the one hand; and we receive further 
demonstration of the importance of the special orientation of each researcher as a selec- 
tive factor in social science studies, on the other. As a total result we are driven to the 
conscious acceptance of an increasingly pluralistic state of mind in the consideration of 
Plains Indian ethnology. 

It is interesting to note that three of the six volumes in The American Ethnological 
Society Monograph Series, published to date, have put forth evidence and points of 
view that call for drastic reorientation of traditional concepts of Plains ethnology. 

In this, the sixth volume of the series, Dr. Lewis presses an historical thesis that is 

‘gnificant with respect to general anthropological method and pregnant with new con- 
usions as to the Blackfoot tribes in particular. 

Dr. Lewis’ major contention is that anthropology is history. But what is more, it 
is not inferred history derived from the limited techniques of inferential historical 
reconstruction. It must be real history such as is based upon documentary records, 
supplemented by archaeology and ethnological inferences. It follows, therefore, that 
“time perspective is essential in a study of Plains institutions (p. 5.)’”” When viewed 
with a time perspective, and not treated as though static on a fixed time plane, 
Plains cultures take on aspects not recognized in a good deal of the earlier literature. 

In putting this thesis to the test with respect to the Blackfoot Indians the author re- 
lies heavily on the journals and records of the earlier fur traders of the Northwest. In 
addition, he utilizes to some extent the field notes of Richardson, and apparently, ma- 
terials from his own field studies. It is a regrettable deficiency, however, that he does 
not make the source of a number of his statements of fact clear. The reader infers that 
the basis for the statements is in Dr. Lewis’ own field inquiries, but it is not always pos- 
sible to feel certain. And without direct evidence in support of some of the statements, 
the reader is not always left satisfied. Dr. Lewis’ new angles on the Blackfoot are well 
substantiated when they rest on his citations from the fur traders’ documents. This is 
not always the case when they do not. The result turns out to be somewhat uneven. 

It is argued by the author that the effects of the fur trade were of major importance 
in revolutionizing the pre-eighteenth century culture of the Blackfoot. The effect of 
the horse upon Blackfoot culture is relegated to a secondary place. Lewis builds a very 
convincing case for the importance of the fur trade in effecting an understanding of the 
the changes which the Blackfoot underwent. Nevertheless it still remains a matter of 
opinion as to whether the influences of the trade were more important than the intro- 
duction of the horse. The wisest position will be merely to insist on the importance of 
both. 

Interesting evidence is marshalled to indicate that the pre-horse era Blackfoot tribes 
lived in the northern plains for an indefinite period (pp. 10-15). Their subsistence tech- 
niques were highly successful and the tribes were well off (p. 34). They made pottery, 
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planted tobacco, and made rabbit skin robes from materials obtained from the western 
neighbors (p. 37). They lived in small-sized tipis such as could be packed on dogs, prac- 
ticed limited polygyny (usually sororal), and lived in fairly stable bands under the 
leadership of a peace chief and a permanent war chief. They fought formal battles with 
the Kutenai and other western tribes. Raiding parties were not a part of the picture; 
battles were between large war parties, who spent a great amount of time vis-a-vis in 
ritual preparations. Fighting was between fixed lines of men protected by large shields. 
Spears were hurled and arrows shot across the space between the lines. Casualties were 
few (p. 47). Scalps were taken in revenge to provide a dead tribesman with a slave in the 
after-life (pp. 50-51). Loot was of little importance. There were no military or graded 
fraternities. Nor were there medicine bundles (p. 45). 

In consequence of the fur trade, pottery making, tobacco planting, and skin cloth- 
ing fell into immediate disuse (pp. 34-37). Buffalo corrals were enlarged to meet the 
needs of more ambitious hunts to meet in turn the demand for more hides. The indus- 
trial importance of women as hide dressers increased, and enterprising men acquired 
more wives to increase the productivity of their households. The marriage age for girls 
dropped to early adolescence. Bride price went up, and the age of marriage for males 
rose to the middle thirties (pp. 38-40). Contact at the trading posts brought the Black- 
foot in touch with the Mandan and Hidatsa, and it is suggested that the age grade 
societies were acquired in consequence, but not until the 1820’s (p. 41)! An equally late 
acquisition of medicine bundles is also posited (p. 46). The peculiar position of the 
Blackfoot in relation to the Canadian and American traders is credited with the devel- 
opment of sharp commercialism among the Blackfoot. This is reported to have had its 
repercussions in the formation of entrepreneur capitalism in the buying and selling of 
medicine bundles (pp. 44-45), and share-cropping (the loan of horses to indigent hunt- 
ers who were expected to return half of their game for the use of the horse). Warfare lost 
its formal gentleness, and gave way to slashing raids for the taking of horses as booty; 
coup prestige “though present, was in later years overshadowed by the prestige of 
wealth (p. 58).”” A social gap based on the possession of wealth was rapidly widening 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

Here is enough to set any Americanist to thinking. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Lewis does not call this an acculturation study. It 
is historical. In this he is right, for although he had given us a study in the effects of 
contact with whites, for the period covered, the Blackfoot still retained their own highly 
independent culture. The changes which Lewis described and ascribes were modifica- 
tions in the Blackfoot way of life while it still clung to its own integrity. It was still 
dominant in its sphere. The author does not push his study into the reservation period 
when the Blackfoot culture had become subordinate to ours. 

This reviewer was greatly stimulated by this monograph. It is to be regretted only 
that it is too slight. It packs such a wallop in its implications that its subject deserves 
much fuller development than could be put into seventy pages. Especially, more 
evidence is greatly desired. Dr. Lewis has stated his case most ably, but I do not feel 
that he has fully proved it. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Rappahannock Herbals, Folk-Lore and Science of Cures. FRANK F. Speck, Royat B. 
Hassrick and Epmunp S. CARPENTER, with an Appendix by Puiurp Stern. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Delaware County Institute of Science, Vol. X, No. 1. 55 pp. 50¢. 
Media, Pennsylvania, 1942.) 


Frank Speck continues to astonish his colleagues with an extraordinary ability to 
draw sound ethnography out of apparently thin air. Such a spectacle is salutory for 
younger field workers who must insist on finding an “untouched” group before they can 
convince themselves that they are doing ethnography. Working with a highly frag- 
mentary group, Dr. Speck and his collaborators have assembled a very respectable 
amount of material on folk-medicine. 

This ability and skill derive from a real respect for culture wherever you find it 
and an honest affection for people, qualities which in this field are not without their sci- 
entific value. Dr. Speck is not worried about the bogey of acculturation, or the chemical 
purity of the culture-historical origins of his data. He says (pp. 11-12): 


European folk-lore is, nevertheless, so impressive in the whole theme of treatment that the data 
given has seemed to some to lack the stamp of native origin more than it possesses it. This will 
not disturb the senses of those students of American tribal properties in modern times. The factors 
and properties of the transition going on in the last three centuries among groups descended from 
the original tribes are constantly assuming more importance. If some Americanists characterize 
these collections as antiquarian relics of old immigrant European folk-lore more than native In- 
dian, what of it? They are Indian as of today, and as of the country where he now survives. The 
differences between life of 1492 and 1942 form the story. The survival value of traits in composiie 
ethnic groups is a theme in itself in the realm of social anthropology. 


Another notable feature of this paper is the assessment of native remedies in terms 
of our scientific pharmacological knowledge. This increasing modern trend of ethno- 
botany is also exemplified in the work of Richard Gill, Mrs. Lyda Taylor, Richard 
Shultes and others, and is further advanced by the present study. In this modest but 
substantial little paper, Dr. Speck and his co-workers have made a significant contri- 
bution to our knowledge of increasingly acculturated and fragmentary groups. 

WEsTON LA BARRE 
RuTcers UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Snaketown, III. Revisions. H. S. GLADWIN. (Medallion Papers 30. 18 pp. 
Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona, 1942.) 


Mr. Gladwin’s latest Medallion Paper is one of the briefest and at the same time 
one of the most important in the long series, not for what it says but for what it implies. 
A total of eighteen pages has been devoted to a rather broad field; the first seven to the 
Snaketown chronology, the last eleven to the “Mogollon Problem.” In the first section 
Gladwin revises his conclusions as to the dating of Snaketown, telescoping the chronol- 
ogy from a total of some 1200 years to 300 years. Gladwin also radically revises the 
Mogollon chronology 2s worked out by Haury. 

The report has been written for the specialist and the student and leaves much 
to be desired by way of completeness and general orientation in relation to the estab- 
lished work upon which our reconstructions of prehistory are based. After the careful 
and detailed work at Snaketown and the ensuing report (a model among archaeological 
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publications), and after the publications of Haury and Martin on the Mogollon and 
Douglass’ studies in dendrochronology (to mention a few), Mr. Gladwin publishes an 
eighteen page broadside against not only his own former conclusions but also against 
the careful reconstructions of many other archaeologists. The reviewer cannot criticize 
Mr. Gladwin for having ideas or changing his mind, but he does feel that a paper which 
attacks so many basic principles should either present evidence or be followed by a 
broader, more complete treatment of the subject. 

For instance, on p. 2, Mr. Gladwin states simply that the tree-ring dates in the 
Flagstaff area are in doubt. This is a serious accusation and the “grand manner” in 
which it is presented is hardly in keeping with the precepts of scientific research. In an 
attempt to push forward the dating of the Bear Ruin, Mr. Gladwin has doubted the 
ability of Haury and Douglass to estimate the number of rings missing from the outside 
of a beam specimen. If, as it seems, Mr. Gladwin doubts Haury’s estimation of the 
dating of the Forestdale Phase, and chooses to ignore the cross finds between the Forest- 
dale Phase and the Gila Butte Phase of the Hohokam, he has only to go to the Work of 
Brew on the Jeddito Mesa, where there are abundant cross finds between the Forestdale 
Phase and a Basket Maker III Pit-house Village. This village produced an abundance 
of tree ring material, most of which was dated. The dates happen to include a number 
of Bark Dates which marked the construction of these houses in no uncertain terms. 
Rather than detract from Haury’s reconstructions Brew’s work has tended to support 
his conclusions at least as to the dating of the two sites." 

Considering Gladwin’s recent conclusions as to the tree-ring data for various sites 
throughout the Southwest, the cross finds between sites, the telescoping of the Hoho- 
kam chronology and the rearrangement of the Mogollom chronology; one feels he is 
setting the stage as a prelude to some future reconstruction. 

Having presented his ideas as to the validity of Haury’s work in the Mogollon 
and the Hohokam and Douglass’ in tree-ring, Gladwin takes up the problem of early 
polished red pottery in northern Arizona and the Four Corner’s district. On pages 6 and 
11 he refers to red sherds as intrusive in northern Arizona—and says that those from 
the four corners district have a distinct ““Mogollon cast.’”” Deadmans Black-on-Red, 
Abajo Black-on-Orange and La Plata Black-on-Red are early pottery types in these 
districts. Is Gladwin referring to these types? If so, his conclusions as to their being 
either intrusive or Mogollon would be a distortion of the opinions of the men who de- 
scribed these types. 

The red ware problem has not been minimized by students of southwestern archae- 
ology and the reviewer doubts that there is a worker familiar with the problem who 
would not admit these red wares received inspiration from a common source either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and later became specialized in their respective areas. However, 
what this source was remains to be established and Mr. Gladwin’s present contribution 
throws little light on this problem. 

E. T. Jr. 
U.S. Army 


1 Brew’s work is as yet unpublished but at the same time is not unfamiliar to the majority 
of the workers in the field. 
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ASIA AND AFRICA 


W olf-Children and Feral Man. J. A. L. Stncu and Rosert M. Z1ncc. (xli, 379 pp. $4.00. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1942.) 


The story of Kamala and Amala, the wolf-children of Godamuri or of Midnapore, 
is by this time fairly familiar to anthropologists. Very briefly, two children were 
claimed to have been repeatedly seen, by natives and other villagers, emerging together 
with several wolves from the ant-hill den of the said wolves. The Rev. J. A. L. Singh 
states that, while travelling in the company of two Anglo-Indians who witnessed the 
fact, he captured or rescued the two children from the wolves’ den at Godamuri on 
October 17, 1920. At the time of their rescue the younger child was guessed to be about 
eighteen months old; she was named Amala, while the older one was estimated to be 
about eight years of age and was named Kamala. When taken by the wolves, it is as- 
sumed that both children were about six months of age and that they were stolen from 
different families. Amala died on September 21, 1921, while Kamala died November 
14, 1929. Thus, Amala was observed for almost a year, and Kamala for nine years. 

When rescued, Kamala and Amala were unable to stand in the erect position, but 
habitually progressed on all fours. They ate raw meat and entrails in what is alleged 
to have been wolf fashion, were without sphincter control, howled like wolves, preferred 
the society of dogs to that of human beings, and so on. They were entirely without 
speech and all those other attributes which we have come to regard as specifically 
human. 

In the present volume Dr. Robert Zingg makes available an account of the history 
of these children written by the Rev. J. A. L. Singh, based upon the records which the 
latter kept while the children were under his own and his wife’s observation in their 
orphanage at Midnapore. In the second part of the work Dr. Zingg 4‘scusses the subject 
of feral man in general, and records a number of cases of extreme :.vlation of children 
in particular, the latter for their own interest, and also in order to serve as checks 
against the description of the behavior of the “‘wolf-children.” There are forewords by 
Professors R. Ruggles Gates, Arnold Gesell, Francis N. Maxfield, and Kingsley Davis, 
each attesting his belief in the genuineness of the discovery and the account of the 
children as given by Mr. Singh. A preface by Bishop H. Pakenham-Walsh, and an 
affidavit by the District Judge of Midnapore, E. Waight, to both of whom Mr. Singh 
was well known, testify to the good character and reliability of Mr. Singh and their 
belief in the truth of his account of the discovery of the “wolf-children.”’ 

Let me say that having read this volume very critically, I find that despite certain 
difficulties, to be discussed later, Mr. Singh’s account of his discovery and observa- 
tions has an impressive tone of authenticity. The writer impresses me as a naive but 
honest person who records his observations frankly, while even those which seem to 
belong to the realm of folklore rather than to that of sober fact read quite as convinc- 
ingly as those which do not seem to be either a little east or a little west of the truth. 

But when all this has been said, it must regretfully be added that this account of the 
“‘wolf-children” cannot be accepted as true. I say “regretfully” for several reasons. 
Firstly, because I should very much like to believe the greater part of this story since 
it appears to fit into the general theory of personal social development fairly well, and 
we should at long last have at least one authentic case of children reared by animals 
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with which to support our theories; and secondly, because I have a private Franciscan 
belief in the fellowship of man with all nature, which I should have liked to have seen 
supported by so striking an instance. But as Mr. Pecksniff might have said, “Facts 
is facts.” And the facts in this book, alas, rest on the completely unsupported testimony 
of one person, Mr. Singh. Now, however much, and however sympathetically, we might 
be inclined to put our trust in Mr. Singh’s word, no scientist can accept as true any 
statement of a fellow-scientist or the statement of anyone else until it has been inde- 
pendently confirmed by others. Such confirmation is altogether wanting in the present 
case, and that being so, with all the good will in the world, and in spite of all the fore- 
words and prefaces in the world by learned professors, bishops, and magistrates, we 
cannot accept the story of the discovery of the “wolf-children” and their presumed 
rearing by wolves as true. 

The process of verification and confirmation is a cardinal principle of scientific 
method, the method of arriving at scientifically supportable results. Whether or not 
children have been reared by animals can only be determined by observation, not nec- 
essarily premeditated, carried out under conditions which provide the means of verifi- 
cation. Hundreds of stories and legends say that they have been so reared, and the 
investigation of these stories constitutes a legitimate and significant scientific activity. 
Dr. Zingg has been interested in examining such stories for some time, with not alto- 
gether happy results. It seems to me that in the present volume he is not so much con- 
cerned with an impartial examination of the evidence, as with insisting on one interpre- 
tation of it. I regret to have to say this because I have every sympathy for the enthusi- 
ast, and it is quite understandable that once having become enamoured of a story one 
might be carried away by it. But this is just the sort of thing against which even the 
best of scientists must continually be on his guard. Even scientific structures are some- 
times erected on emotional foundations. Emotionally I am in favor of the Singh-Zingg 
& Co. story; as a scientist I cannot accept it. 

Even if the whole story were better authenticated, here are a few points which would 
cause me to make some reservaticns: 

Two Anglo-Indians, a Mr. P. Rose and a Mr. Henry Richards, are said by Mr. Singh 
to have witnessed the rescue of the children from the wolves’ den, but unfortunately the 
former is now untraceable, and the latter is dead. 

Why, during all the years that Mr. Singh was studying the children did he make no 
attempt to obtain statements from these and other men who were present at the alleged 
rescue? 

Kamala is presumed to have been kept in the wolves’ den for about seven and a half 
years. Rut wolves do not keep their young for anything like so long a period under 
normal conditions. Is it likely that they would have departed from the universal prac- 
tice of wolves in the case of Kamala? 

Could a six-months-old child be suckled by a wolf? It is, no doubt, possible, but it is 
difficult to imagine why a wolf should want to do such a troublesome thing. 

Even if the statement were fully corroborated that the children were found together 
with the wolves in their den, that in itself would not consitutute evidence that they were 
brought there by wolves, nor that they had been suckled and reared by them. 

Mr. Singh states that Kamala and Amala used to howl regularly almost every night 
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at about ten o’clock, and at one and three o’clock in the morning. Now, the idea that 
wolves howl at regular hours every night is a widespread folk belief that is not borne 
out by the observations of such trained scientists as have had an opportunity to study 
their habits. So that what was obviously intended as an irrefutable indication of the 
children’s lupine nature serves, rather, to arouse further doubts as to the accuracy of 
the narrative. 

The statement that the children were not observed to sweat is yet another example 
of the obvious influence of folkloristic belief upon Mr. Singh’s narrative. The wide- 
spread notion that dogs do not sweat except through the tongue has recently been 
demonstrated to be quite untrue. Dogs and wolves being closely related, and wolf- 
children having adopted the habits of wolves, ergo wolf-children do not sweat. 

The eyes of the children are said to have given out a blue light at night. 

“Night glare” is a phenomenon not unknown in human beings, but it is a condition 
of such great rarity that the chances against it ever occurring in two individuals living 
together are so astronomically high that we are forced to give up all attempt at normal 
explanation. The necessary extreme myopia or hypermetropia may have been present, 
but there is very definitely no evidence of any such conditions in Mr. Singh’s account. 
I have been unable to find any record of children who were brought up in darkness ex- 
hibiting a like phenomenon. It is difficult to conceive of the special structure necessary, 
the tapetum, developing as a special adaptation to the conditions of life of Kamala and 
Amala. But what is even more difficult to conceive is the emission “of a peculiar blue 
glare, like that of a cat or a dog, in the dark” without the presence, as far as one can 
gather, of any external source of light. This is, in fact, quite impossible, for the light 
must always be of external origin and is only reflected back by the eye. It was an old 
Arabic belief that the eye itself emitted light! As for the “‘blue”’ glare itself, this would 
appear to be impossible in the case of human beings for the simple reason that the only 
possible source of such “glaring” is the fundus (the posterior portion or base of the eye), 
and this normally reflects either a dark red, or an orange-yellow color. The blue eye 
glare of cats and dogs, and many other animals is due to the refraction of particles in 
the tapetum, similar to those which in the human iris produce the appearance of the 
normal blue eye, but which have no connection in the latter case with “‘night glare.” in 
the offspring of Malayan-Negro crosses the fundus, through the ophthalmoscope, may 
appear somewhat bluish, depending upon the presence of certain pigment particles, or 
even gray, but it is doubtful whether in such cases one could obtain a bluish or grayish 
glare from the eyes. It is of significance to note that all the supporting cases cited by 
Dr. Zingg gave either a dark red or,as in the case referred to by Parsons, “‘a yellow reflex 
from the pupil.”’ But the latter case refers specifically to the presence of glioma of the 
retina. 

There are other difficulties which could be similarly discussed. 

But let us come to the point. The Reverend Singh claimed that Amala and Kamala 
were reared by wolves. What evidence exists in support of his claim? The answer is 
none. The grounds upon which this answer is based have already been briefly stated. 

Were Amala and Kamala abandoned by their parents? Nobody knows. Were they 
idiots or congenitally defective in any way? Their portraits do not suggest that they 
were, and there is nothing in Mr. Singh’s account which would lead one to believe that 
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they were, but we cannot be certain. If they were not congenitally defective then it 
would be a reasonable inference to make that their retardation, or rather non-develop- 
ment as human beings, was entirely due to the fact that during the critical period of 
their development they were practically entirely isolated from the conditioning in- 
fluences of human contacts. It is during this conditioning period that it is assumed they 
spent their lives with wolves, living the 'ife of wolves, so that behaviorally they became 
what they were assumed to have been exposed to—wolves. 

As, I hope, I have already made clear, on that point we must suspend judgment, 
but taking the matter from the general standpoint of the development of behavior, 
one thing is certain: Given all the necessary normal potentialities, an individual does 
not become a human being simply in virtue of being born into the species Homo sapiens; 
indeed, he cannot become a human being unless he is exposed to the socializing influ- 
ences of other human beings. The attributes of humanity are a function of human 
society, of human socializing factors acting upon potentialities capable of being hu- 
manized. 

Dr. Zingg writes that “radicals” who believe that “environment completely molds 
the human mind and mentality . . . overlook the fact that mentality is a bioneurologi- 
cal mechanism, and mind, the environmentally conditioned content organized by that 
mechanism. Though here we see a well-attested case of human beings reduced to wolf- 
conditioning, the radical thesis still needs a case of a wolf raised to human behavior” 
(p. 137). 

Dr. Zingg may be allowed a distinction between “mind” and “mentality,” though 
I do not know what that distinction may be, but he certainly entertains some strange 
notions on the nature of what “radicals” are supposed to believe. Dr. Zingg disagrees 
with these strawmen of his own making that a wolf or other animal could be “educated 
into the behavior of a man” (p. 178). But surely, whatever Rousseau or the ingenious 
Monboddo may have thought, no one today, not even the “radical,” believes anything 
else than that it is utterly impossible to make a human mind out of the cellular char- 
acters of the nervous system of any non-hominid animal. Those characters or poten- 
tialities do not possess the necessary qualities. 

As for Dr. Zingg’s statement that mentality may be regarded as the environmentally 
conditioned content organized by the bioneurological mechanism, I am not sure that 
he is not right, but is it not perhaps more in accord with the evidence to say that mind 
represents the environmental organization, or better integration, of the bioneurological 
mechanism? Does behavior represent the bioneurological organization of environmen- 
tally conditioned contents or do the environmentally conditioned contents acting upon 
a relatively undifferentiated variety of nervous tissues serve to differentiate and organize 
those tissues into a bioneurological system which then functions as mind? The truth, 
perhaps, lies somewhere between the two views. 

I believe that the work of cultural anthropologists, and experimental embryologists 
and psychologists, would favor the second view. As Coghill has remarked in the final 
sentence of that most fundamental of all works on the subject, Anatomy and the Prob- 
lem of Behaviour (Macmillan, 1929, p. 110), ‘Man is, indeed, a mechanism, but he is a 
mechanism which, within his limitations of life, sensitivity, and growth, is creating and 
operating himself.” 
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But the notice of this book is already long enough, and we may leave such interest- 
ing matters for discussion elsewhere. It should be added that the present volume con- 
tains some thirty-five illustrations, a good bibliography, but no index. 

M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
HAHNEMANN MEpIcAL COLLEGE AND HosPITAL 


Land Tenure in an Ibo Village. M. M. GREEN. (London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 6. 44 pp. 4s. 1941.) 


Mr. Green’s short monograph confines itself with unfortunate strictness to the ques- 
tion of land tenure narrowly defined. Problems of the meaning of sales and claims are 
discussed with scarcely a reference to the general background of economics and law and 
only a brief structural sketch of the extended family. This makes the treatment a very 
limited and formal one. 

The Ibo village in question is part of a larger unit of several villages, all of which 
claim common ancestry. Land rights pass in patrilineal succession. The land-owning 
group is a unit of varying size. Brothers may hold the land jointly, but there is a regular 
procedure by which they may separate and the land be divided among them. In any 
case, “each man farms his share of the land himself and owns the produce himself.” 
There is no outright sale o ‘and. It may be lent for a season or two, and also transferred 
more permanently. But the original owner always retains the legal right to reclaim it by 
repayment of the amount paid for it, and this right passes to his heirs as long as it is 
remembered. Women own no land, but have the right to the crops they grow on the 
plots their husbands “‘show”’ them, and also to certain prerequisites such as palm ker- 
nels and, usually, breadfruit. As is usual in this region, there are special rules governing 
rights to trees and their produce. Some of these are currently in a state of flux. Mr. 
Green whets our appetite with a brief picture of a controversy over oil palms but de- 
cides that “‘this is not the place to go into that aspect of the matter.” 

May M. EDEL 


Disease, Religion and Society in the Fiji Islands. Dorotuy M. SPENCER. (Monographs 
of the American Ethnological Society 2. ix, 82 pp. $2.00. New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1941.) 


This study is based on field work carried out by the author in the District of Nama- 
taku in the interior of Viti Levu, Fiji Islands, during about ten months in 1935-36.:'Two 
short opening chapters describe relevant social and religious aspects of the culture. The 
bulk of the monograph is devoted to a description of Fijian theories of disease causa- 
tion and of therapeutic practices. 

Diseases are divided into “diseases of the body,” resulting from incidental circum- 
stances, and “diseases of the land,”’ caused directly or indirectly by the vu, non-manistic 
spirits. ‘Diseases of the body” are ordinarily treated by herbal curatives, an extensive 
list of which is given in an appended chart. “Diseases of the land” call for treatment by 
the vuniwai, the professional expert, with appeal to the vv. Many infractions of the so- 
cial order, such as failure by a guest to pay a host clan or village after a stay of any 
length, or refusal to marry a man after his clan-fellows have made the ceremony of 
betrothal and turned over gifts to the girl’s clan, are punishable with disease inflicted 
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directly or indirectly by the angered vu on the delinquent or on his children or descend- 
ats. Thus disease fills the role of a religious sanction for some sectors of social life. 

The concluding chapter discusses in the light of the Fijian evidence a general 
theory regarding the suitability of disease as a religious sanction. Disease is sufficiently 
common to serve as such a sanc.ion, yet is usually not fatal and hence room is left for 
faith in therapy. But many circumstances may disturb this balance between cause and 
effect. The author suggests the many Fijian cultural mechanisms that help to maintain 
this working balance. 

The descriptive sections of the monograph are rich in detail and throw much new 
light on the functioning and interaction of social and religious aspects of Fijian culture. 
The concluding theoretic discussion is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of socio- 
religious dynamics, one that should be tested out in other cultures, and, we hope, with 
the same fine insight and poise brought by the author to her interpretation of the Fijian 
picture. 

Joun M. Cooper 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Principles of Anthropology: Ettot DisMORE CHAPPLE and CARLETON STEVENS Coon. 
(718 pp., 6 maps, and 13 figs. $4.00. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942.) 


Here is a new type of text in anthropology—one that is concerned with human rela- 
tions rather than with culture, is scientific in its interests rather than historical, seeks 
a basis in physiology as well as geography, emphasizes the logical development of insti- 
tutions and the rdéle of symbols in human behavior, and offers generalizations by the 
score. Whether such a radical departure from the traditional interests of anthropology 
warrants the title used is a moot question. This reviewer would have preferred “‘Prin- 
ciples of Social Anthropology” in view of the omission of such fields as physical anthro- 
pology and archaeology and the specialized treatment accorded ethnology and 
linguistics. 

This is a volume which cannot be dismissed merely by saying: “It isn’t anthropol- 
ogy.” As the authors point out in the Preface, ‘““During the last two decades, out of the 
varied efforts of specialists in many fields, including anthropology, human geography, 
sociology, psychology, psychiatry, economics, political science, social work, and busi- 
ness and governmental administration, a new field of science has come to be defined— 
that of human relations.” This field they have boldly claimed for anthropology, on the 
grounds that anthropology alone provides a common meeting ground for all the differ- 
ent subjects concerned with human relations, and they have presented us with a re- 
markable cross-section. But the slice they have chosen to cut is thin in spots, and not al- 
together satisfactory. Even so, there is plenty to stimulate any anthropologist who looks 
at the modern world. 

The deficiencies relate in part to the pioneer character of the field under considera- 
tion, and in part to the methods of tillage employed by the authors. They define an- 
thropology as ‘a natural science concerned with the study of human relations. These 
relations, which are the product of physiological mechanisms, and which combine in- 
dividuals into groups and institutions, are controlled by the techniques, habits, and 
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symbols to which we are conditioned, and which make up the content of our culture” 
(p. 695). This point of view derives from the work of such functionalists as Malinowski, 
Radcliffe-Brown, and Warner, but represents an original approach to social anthropol- 
ogy on the part of the authors. They have not concerned themselves directly with such 
abstractions as society and culture, but with the wider and more amorphous concept of 
human interaction. Behavior of various kinds is discussed in terms of an integrated 
frame of reference and a defined vocabulary. Their aim is to describe the functione} de- 
pendence which is characteristic of human relations; stress is laid on the “operational 
method” and on measuring ‘“‘those variables which vary significantly’’; and time is the 
basic measure for variability. They have addded an important dimension to the study 
of man but not until their analyses are expanded and integrated with our conceptions 
of society and culture will we have a firm foundation. 

In Part I the authors outline the methodology of science and the biological bases for 
human relationships. They believe that ‘‘all the realities of our own experience which 
we feel subjectively, have been worked out objectively in the physiological laboratory,” 
but few neurologists or physiologists will consider their popularization of Cannon and 
Pavlov either accurate or adequate. The concept of equilibrium, for example, is applied 
to individuals and to social groups, where the variables are not yet defined nor the con- 
stants measured, in spite of the emphasis on operational methods throughout. The 
approach to the problem of personality types, on the other hand, shows promise, in that 
some attention is paid to “‘normal” personality types as well as the extreme forms. 

Part II, concerned with terrestial environments and technology, is outstanding in 
the opinion of the reviewer. The environmental chapter is largely a summary of Preston 
James, An Outline of Geography, a survey of the environmental types with their possi- 
bilities and limitations. The analysis of the basic techniques and processes of adjust- 
ment to the environment leads to a discussion of technical systems in relationship to the 
geographic environment, and to the formulation of stages of technological complexity. 

In Part III the development of institutions is discussed. Institutions are defined in 
terms of interaction in set and pair events. The family, political institutions, economic 
institutions, religious institutions, and associations are discussed in terms of their par- 
ticular and characteristic sets, the analysis of associations being exceptionally well 
done. Seven stages of institutional complexity are found—‘“known societies vary on 
this scale in concert with their degrees of relative complexity in techniques, division of 
labor, and amount of trade, and hence the relative complexity of a society is a function 
of its technology in terms of environment’”’ (p. 462). 

Parts IV and V are concerned with symbol systems and their réle in human rela- 
tionships. The authors make an important and useful distinction between rites of pas- 
sage, which restore equilibrium after a crisis affecting an individual, and rites of intensifi- 
cation, which restore equilibrium after disturbances affecting all or most of the members 
of a group. Magic is considered as a ritual technique which is characteristically but not 
exclusively employed by religious institutions for the restoration of equilibrium. Ritual 
symbols take many forms but “vary in concert with the levels of institutional complex- 
ity of societies,” and change as societies change. 

Other symbolic configurations: language, art, games and warfare, money, law, and 
science are briefly treated in terms of their particular techniques and symbols. Language 
is treated after the manner of Sapir, and the authors believe there is evidence of a 
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definite relation between society and grammer: “the more complex the society the sim- 
pler and more adaptable the grammatical process.’’ The unconventional treatment of 
art, competition, and money is of interest. Legal specialists will undoubtedly be as- 
tounded at the treatment of law, however. Law is defined as a “pattern of interaction 
for all the members of a group,” in contrast to custom which is “limited to the members 
of an institution ” and is considered as helping to maintain equilibrium rather than as 
restoring it. Sanctions, which are not discussed, presumably are part of ritual. 

Here, then, is one of the first comprehensive attempts to reduce the field of human 
relations to some kind of order. With relatively littie conceptual apparatus the authors 
have presented a considerable number of interesting and suggestive generalizations for 
further testing. By looking at man “‘as a whole” the authors have sought to broaden the 
perspective and value of anthropology and to write a text which will be “‘of service to 
the beginner and professional alike.” But they have ignored much of the anthropologi- 
cal work which has been done; they have used terminology in unfamiliar ways, and they 
have proposed generalizations without adducing too much in the way of evidence. 
With these reservations the reviewer would recommend this text for courses co- 
ordinate with the conventional treatment of culture history—both perspectives are 
important and it is not necessary to select one or the other. The maps and figures which 
illustrate the text strike a refreshing note, though the map projection used is somewhat 
confusing. There are conventions in reading flat maps and it is disconcerting to find 
Australia sitting on its ear in the upper right hand corner of the page. The reading list 
is brief but useful, and there is a glossary and index. 


FRED EGGAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Culture Contacts. Edited by ALAIN Locke and 
BERNHARD J. STERN. (756 pp. New York: Progressive Education Association, 1942.) 


In the words of the editors, Dr. Locke and Dr. Stern, “the primary objective of 
this study is to coordinate the specialized and authoritative literature of the various 
pertinent social science disciplines through a generalized and synthetic frame of refer- 
ence, in order to illuminate the effects of the contacts of peoples and cultures and to clar- 
ify situations growing out of the interrelationships between dominant and minority 
groups.”’ They have succeeded exceptionally well in accomplishing their objective. On 
the first point, they have coordinated work from seventy-six specialists—anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists, psychologists, linguists, historians, political scientists, economists, 
biologists, novelists and poets. As one might expect, the work of anthropologists and 
sociologists predominate. 

This is no haphazard selection of the writings of well known scholars. One of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of this book is the well thought out and integrated frame of 
reference. Nor is it left to chance for the reader to find out, or to guess, what is the frame 
of reference. Each one of the five sections opens with a a ten or twelve page commentary 
by the editors (Dr. Locke according to the foreword is primarily responsible for the text 
commentary), giving the frame of reference and showing how the sources quoted fit into 
it. The plan of the book, which is the joint work of both editors, illuminates the same 
frame of reference. Ti:e stimulating effect of contact between diverse cultures and the 
close connection between culture contacts and the growth of civilization is well known 
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to all anthropologists, but not to intelligent laymex who usually fail to grasp the sig- 
nificance of cultural difference. Part One opens with this theme of culture contact and 
the growth of civilization. In this section, as in all others, the sources roam around the 
world. Culture contacts in Asia, Africa, the South Seas, the Americas, and Europe are 
all analyzed. 

Part Two is an extensive analysis of the varieties of culture contact under such 
headings as, Power Politics, The Role of Imperialism, The Economic Basis of Culture 
Conflict, and Types of Social Cleavage. Here we range from the Inca to the Bantu, from 
the American Indian to the Negro and to a New England community. 

Part Three is concerned with the ways of dominant peoples and their devices of 
power, and Part Four with the ways of submerged peoples and their tactics of survival 
and counter-assertion. The reviewer found much of the material in these two parts 
particularly useful and stimulating to herself and to the students in a course on ‘‘Ameri- 
can Minority Peoples.”” Most of the sources of these two sections deal with the Ne- 
groes and the Jews, but there are interesting contrasts with the problems of Indian na- 
tionalism and with the problems of primitive peoples. 

The final part of the book deals with the contemporary scene, under the headings 
of, The Problems of Contemporary Imperialism, Minorities in Europe, and Minority 
Issues in American Democracy. This section, too, ranges over India, Indo-China, Africa, 
Central Europe, the Soviet Union, and the United States. The recent refugees, as well 
as Negroes and immigrants, are considered in the American contemporary scene. 

The above can indicate only briefly the richness of this source book. The global na- 
ture of the problem is presented. Similarities, as well as differences, in the problems of 
all minorities are indicated and the frame of reference is the underlying social and psy- 
chological causes. The book is not only a positive contribution in point of view and in 
bringing together of source materials, but is also a welcome relief from so much of the 
material presented in the past on this problem and from the point of view still held, 
unfortunately, by many well-meaning people to-day. Their approach is to consider 
each minority as a unique phenomenon and their frame of reference is mainly a kind of 
glorification of the past of each one. Locke and Stern’s emphasis on the global nature of 
the problem, their analysis of the similar factors underlying the problems of all minority 
peoples, and their bringing together of a number of disciplines is a step forward in our 
thinking. And, it is pressingly important to think as clearly as possible about this prob- 
lem. Minority problems belong not only to the past and to the present; they will also 
be among the important problems in the future development of democracy. The con- 
notation of difference, either racial or cultural, with inferiority and with a status of 
subordinativn presents problems not only in the lives of minority peoples, but also limits 
the development of real social democracy for all peoples. 


HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


Levels of Integration in Biological and Social Sysiems. ROBERT REDFIELD, editor. (240 
pp. $2.50. Biological Symposia, Vol. VIII, Lancaster, Pa.: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, 1942.) 


Man is an animal, a particular kind of animal in a very large class. The social organi- 
zation of the human animal may, therefore, be assumed to be but a particular form of 
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animal social organization in general. If, therefore, we are to understand human social 
organization we must first understand animal social organization. Or, to approach the 
question from the opposite direction, if we can obtain a decent understanding of animal 
social organization, our understanding of the social life of human beings should be 
improved as a consequence. And, looking at social organization from the evolutionary 
point of view, we should be able to see human society as the most recent stage of a (a, 
not the) very long process of animal social evolution. After dissecting out the principles 
or laws of this process of development, we could apply them to human society today, 
and, by extrapolation, obtain a glimpse of the probable future. 

Thoughts such as these passed through my mind when I first saw the volume now 
under review. Here we had descriptions of social organization covering a very wide range, 
from unicellular organisms to modern man, with savages, apes, hens, mice, insects, etc., 
interspersed between.' Here was an opportunity for a student of human society to 
broaden his horizons and to deepen his understanding. 

Actually I did not hope to obtain as much from this symposium as the foregoing re- 
marks indicate; experience has taught me to be more modest in my expectations. Even 
so I was somewhat disappointed. It was not that the essays, taken singly, were found 
wanting. Most of them I thought good; some were excellent; one or two, however, 
seemed rather shallow and pretentious. Each essay discussed its own subject; there was 
virtually no synthesis. Symposiums are organized and conducted with the hope, and I 
dare say, the expectation of achieving a synthesis. But how often do they accomplish 
it? Professor Redfield’s 26 page Introduction does a fine job of helping the reader find 
his way through the technical essays one by one, and even to relate one to another. But 
he has not taken it upon himself to provide a philosophic synthesis of the symposium. 

The only contributor in the entire volume who gives us a view of animal social or- 
ganization and evolution as a whole is Professor R. W. Gerard. This is not to disparage 
the offerings of the other contributors. None was asked to envisage the whole landscape; 
each was charged with a specific and limited task. The view taken by Gerard, which ex- 
tends from molecular organization on the one hand to modern society on the other, 
greatly exceeds the proper limits of his assigned topic: “Higher Levels of Integration.” 

But how thankful we are that he went “‘out of bounds!” His broad sweep, from subcellu- 
lar levels, through virus molecules, cellular, and organismic levels to super-organismic, 
or “epiorganismic” levels, is grand and illuminating. It is the only vision of the context 
in which all forms of social organization are found that we get in the whole book. 
Were it not for Gerard’s essay, the cultural anthropologist might be excused for 
concluding that the lesson of the Symposium was the distinctness and separateness of 
human society from the societies of lower organisms rather than their similarity. De- 


1 The Table of Contents is as follows: Introduction, Robert Redfield; “The Transition from 
the Unicellular to the Multicellular Individual,” Libbie H: Hyman; “Intermediate Levels of Or- 
ganismic Integration,” J. W. Buchanan; “Higher Levels of Integration,” R. W. Gerard; “Syner- 
gistic Aspects of Bacterial Populations,” Wm. Burrows; “The Transition from the Individual to 
the Social Level,” H. S. Jennings; “Integration in Infra-Social Insect Populations,” Thomas 
Park; “Social Dominance and Subordination Among Vertebrates,” W. C. Allee; “Basic Com- 
parisons of Human and Insect Societies,” A. E. Emerson; “Societies of Monkeys and Apes,” 
C. R. Carpenter; “The Societies of Primitive Man,” A. L. Kroeber; “Modern Society,” R. E. 
Park. 
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scriptions of colonies of Volvocales, of societies of termites, and even of groups of apes, 
serve to emphasize the distinctness and even the uniqueness of human society, gov- 
erned as it is by a traditional organization of symbolic phenomena (culture) which be- 
longs to man alone. For the anthropologist, the Symposium comes close to saying the 
exact opposite of what it wished to say. 

In his celebrated Discourse on Method, Descartes observes that: ‘There is seldom so 
much perfection in works composed of many separate parts, upon which different hands 
have been erhployed, as in those completed by a single master.” 

In the opinion of the reviewer, a synthesis “by a single master’ would have been 
much better than a collection of essays from many hands. But however ineffectual they 
may be in intellectual endeavor, the “symposium,” the “round table,” and the “com- 
mittee” are nevertheless felt by many to be intrinsically desirable modes of scholarly 
conduct. 


Lesire A. WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Taboo: A Sociological Study. HuTTON WEBSTER. (xii, 393 pp. $4.00. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University Press, 1942.) 


Professor Webster, who is well known for his Primitive Secret Societies and Rest 
Days, has given us, in Taboo, a further description of concepts and practices described 
in his earlier books. For, as he has shown in Rest Days, the day of abstention from 
work or other activity is essentially a taboo day, a time of danger. The present work 
discusses by chapter, The Nature of Taboo, The Reproductive Life, Separation of the 
Sexes, Sexual Intercourse, Death and the Dead, Strangers and Strange Phenomena, Sacred 
Persons, Sacred Things, Sin and Ritual Defilement, Economic Aspects of Taboo, Social 
Aspects of Taboo. The illustrations are drawn widely from ethnographic literature, and 
each chapter is documented. In his concluding paragraph the author indicates that “the 
role of inhibitions in primitive societies has always been extensive, and of the thou- 
shalt-nots the most imperative have been taboos. ... While the conception of taboo 
has been widely held, only among comparatively small groups has it developed into an 
all-pervading system of negative regulations. ...They are rooted in the fear of the 
unknown and the unknowable.” The book abundantly illustrates these principles. 


Witson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Haddon, the Head Hunter. A. Hincston Quicern. (xii, 169 pp. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press, 1942.) 


In this attractive little volume Mrs. Quiggin depicts a very engaging personality. 
Haddon started his scientific career as a biologist; he studied under F. M. Balfour at 
Cambridge, met Huxley, whose advice he sought in later years, and for two decades 
(1880-1901) held the chair of zoology at the Royal College of Science at Dublin. It was 
a zoclogical expedition to Torres Straits (1888-89) that converted him to anthropol- 
ogy, which soon became his prime concern. The story of his fidelity to the new science, 
despite discouragement and persistent lack of external reward, is a touching one and 
well brought out by his biographer. 
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Mrs. Quiggin deals fairly fully with Haddon’s earlier years and throughout gives 
due attention to the personal side. She also introduces some jolly details, such as the 
reference to her hero’s “‘funiculomania,”’ that is, his obsession with cat’s cradle. She has 
not attempted to trace the influence of earlier men on this anthropological thinking, 
nor the effect of his work on contemporaries and juniors. It would be ungrateful to chide 
her for this omission, but some time, it may be hoped, these and similar gaps in our 
knowledge of the history of British anthropology will be filled in by someone who en- 
joyed a first hand acquaintance with the dominant figures surrounding and succeeding 
the great men of Tylor’s era. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


{Qué es la lingiitstica? A. BENVENUTO TERRACINI. (65 pp., Cuadernos de Letras No. 2, 
Tucuman, Argentina: Universidad National de Tucum4n, 1942.) 


La Nueva Filologta. Mauricio SwapeEsH. (286 pp., Biblioteca del Maestro vol. 4, 
Mexico: El Nacional, 1941.) 


The Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the University of Tucuman publishes 
from time to time booklets on various subjects, ranging from geography to pedagogy, 
from philosophy to linguistics. These little works are directed not to the specialist but 
to the general public and may almost be regarded as an extension course in higher learn- 
ing for Latin Americans. The original monographs, written each by a man eminent in 
his field, are meant specifically for this South American audience. 

The present booklet on linguistics was written by the well-known Italian scholar 
Terracini, formerly of the University of Milan but now, happily, in Argentina. His 
qualifications for undertaking a work of this nature are excellent: he is especially well 
trained in Vulgar Latin and Romance linguistics, and worked a good deal on the an- 
cient Mediterranean populations and their languages. More specifically, he is known for 
his very interesting paper, Osservazioni sugli strati pin antichi della toponomastica sarda 
(Regio Emilia 1927) [= Atti del Convegno Archeologico Sardo, pp. 137--150]..He was 
always concerned with the history of linguistics and with questions of method: and he 
usually conceived his subject as a purely historical discipline. 

His monograph is not intended to be an advance in the subject: nor is it a novel ar- 
rangement of known facts. On the contrary, the treatment, though readable and in good 
style, is rather banal. After a discussion of the origins of linguistics he treats three pe- 
riods in the history of the subject: the first, during which the comparative method was 
chiefly employed; the second, when the limitations of that method were discovered and 
general linguistics first developed; and finally, contemporary trends. The statements 
are on the whole sound, though in places rather vague and unnecessarily over-general- 
ized. Terms like “romanticism,” “empiricism,” “positivism” are used with a fluidity 
that obscures actual events. 

The chief claim that this booklet has lies in its being written in Spanish and ad- 
dressed to an audience of Latin American students. Unfortunately, regarded from this 
point of view, it is by no means completely satisfactory. The question which the title 
raises is answered, chapter after chapter, in exclusively historical terms. Now, while the 
student will read about linguists, and schools, and conflicting views, it may be seriously 
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doubted that he will know, at the end of the book, what linguistics is, and that he will 
have more than the vaguest inkling of the linguist’s ends, the structure of a language 
and the tools of analysis, or the history of language and the methods of reconstruction. 
Hence it is doubtful whether the aim of the work is accomplished. By avoiding any dis- 
cussion of particularities, the author produced a book which is too general to be of 
much use to a beginner. It cannot be recommended, consequently, except to the ad- 
vanced Latin American student who already possesses a good training in fundmentals. 

Fortunately, a book which offers precisely that sort of training, likewise in Spanish 
and again specifically addressed to Latin America (especially Mexico), is now available. 
Its author is the young American linguist Swadesh, who needs no introduction to an- 
thropologists. 

In spite of its curious title, this is an elementary textbook on modern linguistics, 
especially structural but with historical chapters as well, “destinado al alumno y al 
maestro.” The purpose of the author, however, was more than to provide Latin Ameri- 
cans with an introduction to the field. “Este libro,” he observes, “pretende aportar 
material que ayude para formar un concepto justo acerca de uno de los aspectos basicos 
de la cultura humana.” And he proposes as an immediate necessity the introduction of 
anthropology courses in institutions of higher learning; ‘‘un dia,” he adds “se tendra 
que incluir la antropologia en los planes de estudio de todas las escuelas secundarias.” 
He urges particularly that those in charge of planning the education of natives study 
ethnology and linguistics. Both his book and Terracini’s are now available for inter- 
ested officials of South American countries where problems similar to those of Mexico 
exist, with regard to indigenous populations. It is to be hoped that similar aids in other 
branches of anthropology will likewise be provided in sufficiently popular form to assure 
a wide circle of readers; original works, directed to the specific public, will be more use- 
ful than mere translations of texts. 

The first chapter of the book deals briefly with the origins of linguistics. This is 
followed by a discussion of popular superstitions about language, with examples rather 
skillfully chosen for readers whose mother tongue is Spanish. The next two chapters 
deal with phonetics and phonemics respectively, the latter being a particularly clear 
and readable treatment. The approach of Swadesh to synchonric matters here and in 
the sections that follow (on structural analysis, on “la cadenacién grammatical,” and on 
inflection and classification) are in the best Sapir and Bloomfield tradition. 

There is also a chapter on writing, and, in addition, an appendix by Norman A. 
Macquown on La uniformizacién de los alfabetos del mundo. These sections are of some 
importance. It appears from the other appendix, extracts from the Resoluciones del 
Primer Congreso Indigenista Interamericano Sobre la Educacién Indigena, that a sim- 
plification and unification of the spellings of native languages is both desirable and pos- 
sible. On the whole, a phonemic alphabet seems the preferable one. 

It is obvious from his book that Swadesh is aware of the social problems facing 
Mexico and that his book is an attempt of a scientist trying to do something about it. 
It is an entirely successful attempt. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE POPULATION OF NORTHWEST MEXICO 


In discussing the population of the Céhita area of Northwest Mexico, A. L. Kroeber 
seriously questions the figure of 115,000 given by Carl Sauer.' Says Kroeber, “It is dif- 
ficult to meet Sauer’s citations of seventeenth-century figures except with the generic 
supposition that the Spaniards counted or estimated excessively. ... I am maintain- 
ing... that if (Sauer) is right all our figures for the American Southwest must be far 
too low; or else that somewhere near the present international boundary there was some 
unknown factor at work which multiplied population . . . density by ten while culture 
remained nearly uniform.”? As I have carefully examined most of the sources used by 
Sauer and have also worked in the C4hita area, I wish to bring out some additional 
points and to review Kroeber’s discussion. 

Kroeber’s objections to Sauer’s figures are based first of all on his suspicion of con- 
temporary Spanish figures. When he remarks (p. 181), “It is precisely because Mooney 
was experienced in balancing and comparing, within his area, that most anthropologists 
will feel him a safer authority than Cortés or Las Casas, or registers of baptisms and 
deaths by priests knowing only some missions in one province,” Kroeber reveals a bias 
which may have misled him. It is quite true that the Cortés and Las Casas estimates 
must be suspect, but they do not apply to the Cahita area. The same stricture applies to 
estimates by priests for large areas. Indeed, in some regions the very baptismal records 
themselves are admittedly faulty, for baptism was often repeated. 

In the Cahita area, however, the situation differed in several respects. In the first 
place, the Jesuits in charge of the C4hita missions baptized only after the candidates 
had learned the Credo and the Catechism, a process involving several weeks. This 
militated against repeats. In addition, we have several census counts for which the 
census taking methods are described in detail. It is difficult to see how these methods 
could have been improved upon in the precautions taken to prevent duplication. The 
resulting figures are specific for a restricted area and are not extrapolated to provide 
estimates for regions unknown to the missionary in charge. Yet another source of evi- 
dence consists of statements of the number of warriors a given C4hita tribe could raise 
or the number of allies from a tribe accompanying a Spanish military expedition. 
Judging from the number of times the Yaqui defeated the Spanish before pacification, 
apparently estimates of unknown tribes erred on the side of conservatism. Finally, 
there are a number of estimates of the total Cahita speaking population. These various 
lines of evidence show surprising agreement. Moreover, they are in line with baptismal 
and other church records as shown by Sauer. While my own interpretation of the data 
gave a total figure slightly less than that reached by Sauer, the differences are too small 
to make it worth while to publish the analysis. 


1 A. L. Kroeber, Culture Areas and Natural Areas of Native North America (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 38, 1939); Carl O. Sauer, Ab- 
original Population in Northwest México (Ibero-Americana, 10, Berkeley, 1935). 

? Kroeber, op. cit., p. 177. 
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For the present discussion we are faced with two alternatives. Either the figure 
arrived at by Sauer must be accepted as substantially correct, or we must discard his 
conclusions because we do not trust the data on which they rest. The latter course means 
we abandon all pretense of doing anything more than guessing at the aboriginal popu- 
lation of Latin America, for if the data in the Cahita area are untrustworthy, then all 
Latin American figures are worthless. Guessing that a figure which we believe to be 
inaccurate should be cut 50 per cent or 75 per cent is little better than guessing a total 
with no data at all. 

Does acceptance of Sauer’s figures mean that, to quote Kroeber, “all our figures for 
the American Southwest must be far too low?” I think not. It is true that there are few 
differences in environment and culture, but such differences as the C4hita show are of 
the utmost significance to this problem. 

Actually, the density of population shown by Kroeber for the C4hita is far too low. 
The C&hita lived entirely along the infrequent permanent streams in Sonora and Sina- 
loa; the far larger strips of intervening desert were “no man’s land,” perhaps used for 
hunting or occasional gathering of the inferior desert mesquite crop but only at con- 
stant danger of encountering hostile neighbors. Actually a large tribe such as the 
Yaqui, which Sauer and I both estimate at close to 35,000, occupied a triangle with an 
altitude of about 40 miles and a base of about 30 miles, or somewhere near a density 
of 58 persons per square mile. This density should not be compared with that of the 
Southwest as a whole, but with that of the Pueblos. 

The two cultural factors responsible for the difference in population density are: 
first, a nascent political organization which tended to create large tribal units; second, 
dependence upon farming as the major source of food. In the latter respect, as in many 
other features of their culture, the C4hita again should be compared only with the 
Puebloan Southwest. Our problem is to examine the possibilities of a farming subsist- 
ence for a population of the size given in terms of the environment. 

In this connection it must be remembered that abundant natural resources were 
available to the Cahita. Chief of these was the mesquite tree which forms an almost 
uninterrupted forest over the entire area. Only on the flood plains of the lower Colorado 
and parts of the Salt and Gila Rivers is mesquite so flourishing in the Southwest. Unlike 
the people of the Colorado and the Gila, though, the Cahita did not place their main 
dependence on the mesquite but upon farming, unless both documentary and modern 
observations are to be completely discarded. 

Kroeber has estimated that in the United States the yield of aboriginal corn was 
15-20 bushels of shelled corn per acre.’ He further estimates this would feed one person, 
although, except for the Pueblos, most farming Indians in the United States supple- 
mented farm produce by extensive use of wild products. Actual figures collected by me 
among other intensive farming people, the Tarascans, indicates this estimate is high. 

Among the Tarascans, 88 per cent of the calories in an average adult diet are pro- 
vided by corn. In this diet the total calory intake was somewhat below the amount rec- 
ommended for a moderately active adult. Nevertheless, the village in which the figures 
were secured is relatively prosperous and better fed than are most Mexican-Indian 
communities. The average intake of corn for an adult is only 1.32 pounds per day, 


3 Kroeber, op. cit., p. 146. 
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whereas Kroeber estimates 3 pounds per person. An estimate of 1.5 pounds for the C4- 
hita of all ages consequently seems very liberal, particularly in view of the abundant 
wild plant products such as mesquite and pitahaya which have no equivalents in the 
Tarascan area. 

The figure of 1.5 pounds a day means approximately 548 pounds a year or 9.6 
bushels of 56 pounds. Céhita farming was repeatedly praised by early missionaries, who 
asserted the average return was 100 to 1. However, the measured yield of several Yaqui 
fields some 30 years ago was from 12 to 15 bushels an acre.‘ The C4hita situation is 
further unique in that two crops a year could be secured from the same land. While in 
relatively recent times the major corn crop was grown in the fall and beans were the 
major spring crop; in mission times the spring corn crop was considered somewhat the 
more important. It seems unescapable that among the C4nita a half acre per person 
planted twice a year would have provided ample corn, even had the population all been 
adults. Moreover, owing to annual river flooding, lands did not lose their fertility and 
could be cultivated indefinitely. In other words, once a field was cleared) which could 
be done by girdling and then burning—it could be cultivated generation after genera- 
tion without noticeable loss of fertility, a condition true of only a few regions in the 
world. 

If we examine the conditions of aboriginal Cahita settlement, everywhere small 
villages occurred along the banks of the streams, usually within the normal flood area. 
Platforms in trees served as cooking places and refuges in time of flood. On the Yaqui 
river there were 80 villages of 6 or 8 houses each, or about one to each two-thirds of a 
mile on each side of the river if the river at that time had flowed directly to the sea. 
Actually the river course was about 50 per cent longer than the most direct road be- 
tween the sea and the village farthest upstream.’ Moreover, the river divided, creating 
a large island upon which a majority of the Yaqui lived. Consequently the average dis- 
tance between villages was probably about two miles if they were equally distributed 
on both sides of the river along both its branches. 

We have no data on how widely the Yaqui river flooded in aboriginal times. The 
Fuerte river further south in mission times flooded 1600 square miles. The Yaqui flood 
area was probably less, but from first hand knowledge of the terrain, it could not have 
been less than half the Fuerte area. Actually only a small portion of the flooded lands 
needed to be cultivated. By a most conservative estimate, a cultivated strip little more 
than 300 yards wide along each bank of the river (including both arms) would have 
provided 17,500 acres of the richest agricultural land in North or South America, or a 
half acre per person, irrespective of age.® This is slightly more than 26 square miles out 
of a probably potentially usable area of 800 square miles. This discussion also takes no 
account of the fact that an unknown but considerable number of the Yaqui lived mainly 
on fish and shell fish. In good mesquite years probably the entire estimated population 
could have lived off natural products. In the 1929 revolution some 400 women and 


4 Information from W. W. Mackie, agronomist, University of California, Berkeley. 

5 These and other undocumented data may be checked in my forthcoming The Aboriginal 
Culture of the Céhita Indians, in press. 

6 Probably the cultivated lands were not continuous along the river. Old river channels and 
low spots away from the river provided thousands of acres of equally suitable land, often without 
the necessity of initial clearing. 
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children lived in the woods successfully for six months before discovery although 
camped within four miles of a large hacienda. 

It seems clear as a result of this analysis that the estimated Chita population was 
possible even if only a fraction of the potential farming resources were utilized. More- 
over, the unused lowlands and the deserts between the river provided an enormous re- 
source in mesquite available in case of the rare crop failures (normally the result either 
of failure of the seasonal floods or from destructive unseasonal floods). It is true that 
ample resources in other areas, as in the Colorado River delta, did not result in equally 
dense populations. Similar as the material cultures of the C4hita and Lower Colorado 
river tribes were, a major difference existed in the fact that the C4hita were primarily 
farmers, just as were the Pueblos, while the other Southwestern peoples were only 
farmers incidentally. This fact provides Kroeber’s “unknown factor.” 

Potentialities, as all anthropologists know, do not necessarily create population. 
Nevertheless, when we find resources adequate to support several times the claimed 
population, when we find a change in cultural interest accounting for greater use of the 
resources as compared with adjoining regions oi lesser population density, and finally, 
when the population figures for the contact period were, I am convinced, as conscien- 
tiously and carefully gathered as any we may hope to find in the Americas, it would seem 
unjustified to reduce Sauer’s figures to any important extent. 

RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


ARAUCANIAN PARALLELS TO THE OMAHA KINSHIP PATTERN 


(Introductory note: At the Poughkeepsie meetings of the American Anthropological 
Association in 1929 I presented the following paper. I never published it, mainly be- 
cause I obtained the information from a single informant and hoped that I might later 
substantiate and elaborate my original notes. Such an opportunity never arose. But 
during the subsequent years no one else, so far as I can discover has reported the oc- 
currence of the Omaha kinship structure among the Araucanians.' However, now, when 
attention is being increasingly focused upon all things South American, it seems worth 
while to place my information on record. The immediate stimulus to publication came 
from Dr. Murdock who, in a discussion following a lecture he gave before the Philadel- 
phia Anthropological Society in December, 1942, remarked that in his survey of social 
organizations and kinship patterns throughout the world, he was struck by the absence 
of the Omaha pattern in South America, although he suspected its presence among the 
Araucanians. Its absence in South America seemed significant because of its presence in 
the other four major areas of the world from which he selected his sample. I hope that 
the publication of the following paper, even at this late date, may ultimately lead to a 
final settlement of the question.) 

In the current number of the AMERIcAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Dr. Lesser has brought 
a very important problem to a focus.?, He demonstrates the fairly consistent association 


1 See Donald D. Brand, A Brief History of Araucanian Studies (New Mexican Anthropologist, 
V, 1941), pp. 2, 19-52. 

2 A. Lesser, Kinship Origins in the Light of some Distributions (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST), 
31, 1929), pp. 710-730. 
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of kinship systems of the Omaha and Crow types, with specific social traits. With some 
exceptions, marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter, patrilocal residence after 
marriage, patrilineal descent and exogamic organization, are coincidental with the 
Omaha pattern. From the geographical standpoint, these associated features occur in 
two centers in North America: in certain parts of California, on the one hand, and 
among certain tribes of the plains and Eastern Woodlands, on the other. An extra- 
American center is East Africa. Since, at present, there seems to be no reason for assum- 
ing historical contacts between these three centers, Dr. Lesser concludes that we have 
a case of “repeated independent origins,” diffusion within limited areas and a probable 
functional correlation between the kinship type and social traits. 

I wish to lend support to Dr. Lesser’s conclusions by calling attention to a fourth 
region, where a similar association of the Omaha pattern with the social features re- 
ferred to, appears to occur. 

Some years ago (1922) I obtained a set of kinship terms from Mr. J. Martin Collio 
Huaquillof, an Araucanian Irdian who was then staying in Philadelphia. At the time 
I was not familiar with the Omaha pattern but was greatly impressed with the close 
correlation of the use of terms and the marriage customs which he described. Later I 
read Gifford’s account of the Miwok* and became cognizant of the occurrence of the 
same correlated features elsewhere. Since my data were based on information obtained 
from a single informant, however, I hesitated to publish it, particularly as a superficial 
review of the literature dealing with the Araucanians failed to yield information which 
elucidated or confirmed the sociological side of the problem. But as I now see it, it 
seems extremely unlikely that my informant could have fabricated the Omaha system 
as well as its associated customs. He was particularly clear in respect to the customs of 
marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter, although I have not been able to find any 
published reference to this type of preferential mating. He was also positive in respect 
to the customs of patrilocal residence, patrilineal inheritance and succession, anda very 
close association between the father’s sister and her cross nieces and nephews. But I 
could elicit nothing from him which suggested the presence of exogamous father sibs. 

Since obtaining the data from Collio, I have been checking the kinship vocabulary 
I secured from him with all the published vocabularies from Valdivia (1606) down to 
the present, in order to see whether it is possible to establish the occurrence of the Oma- 
ha pattern in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The results so far have been 
somewhat discouraging since the elucidation of the use of terms in the older records is 
not altogether satisfactory and there is some negative evidence. On the other hand, there 
may have been changes in the kinship system and in social organization during the his- 
toric period. This possibility must be considered especially since Latcham,*‘ the foremost 
student of Araucanian history and ethnology, has attempted to demonstrate the occur- 
rence of a totemic sib organization with matrilineal descent and matrilocal residence 
for the old Araucanians. A systematic investigation of the contemporary social organi- 


3 E. W. Gifford, California Kinship Terminologies (University of California Publications in 
American Archeology and Ethnology, No. 18), pp. 1-285, with 29 maps, 1922. 

*R. E. Latcham, Ethnology of the Araucanians (Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
XXXTX, 1909), pp. 334-370, and La organizacion social y las creencias religiosas de los antiguos 
araucanos (1924). 
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zation of the Araucanians might help to solve this problem and Dr. S. K. Lothrop, who 
is now in Chile, may obtain data on some of the disputed points. That certain patri- 
lineal traits, at least, have been present in the historic period there is little doubt. Even 
Latcham admits this. One of these is patrilineal inheritance which bears directly on the 
problem under discussion. In relation to marriage it operates through the levirate and 
by the inheritance, by sons, of their father’s wives. Collio, moreover, informed me that 
cross-cousin marriage was practiced. Now Gifford showed that, in the case of the 
Miwok, the transfer by a man to his sons of the privilege of marriage with the wife’s 
brother’s daughter probably led to cross-cousin marriage. I suspect that this was like- 
wise happened among the Araucanians and as in the Miwok case it has apparently not 
affected their kinship terms to any very noticeable degree. 

The Araucanians thus offer a fruitful field, not only for the study of the functional 
correlation of kinship terms and social customs, but one in which there is some possibil- 
ity that the historical development of these features may be traced. 

The significant features of the kinship picture are the following: 

In ego’s generation parallel cousins are classified with siblings. The terms for cross- 
cousins are highly diagnostic. The children of mother’s brother (to both a male and a 
female) are wéko =mother’s brother) and fiike (=referential term for mother, mother’s 
sister, in the latter case usually with the qualifying suffix -domo, “‘woman” or -ntu, 
“almost, close to,’’). This “uncleship” descends in the male line to the generation below 
ego and beyond, and the sisters of wéko are always fiiike. The children of a fiiike, on the 
other hand, are siblings to ego regardless of biological generation. 

On the paternal side in ego’s generation the children of father’s sister (pdlu, a recip- 
rocal term) are classified with a man’s sisters’ children (/cakam; no sexual differentia- 
tion). To a woman, on the other hand, father’s sister’s children are classified with own 
or sister’s children (koifi). The children of father’s sister’s children are grandchildren. 

Wife’s brother’s daughter marriage and sororate marriage are reflected by the fact 
that a reciprocal term kartin is used between a man and his wife’s brother’s daughter, 
which is also the term used by a man for wife’s sister and by a woman for sister’s hus- 
band. My informant stated that to use this term meant “I am liable to be on your neck” 
or “enter your arms” at any time. In short, it applies to a potential mateship which cor- 
relates with customary practices. The brother of a woman called karin by a man is 
kémpu, so this term applies to wife’s brother, wife’s brother’s son, wife’s brother’s son’s 
son. It is also the term for man’s sister’s husband and his father’s sister’s husband, which 
points to the same functional equivalence of sister and father’s sister as does the use of 
kartin for a woman and her brother’s daughter. According to Lesser, the functional, if 
not terminological, identification of a woman, her father’s sister and her brother’s 
daughter, is the key to the Omaha type of kinship structure. 

A. IRvING HALLOWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


GHOST SUPPERS 


No longer do the council fires of the Ottawas burn in Michigan—no longer do the 
hills and forests resound with the echoes of the piercing yells of painted warriors on the 
war-path. The echoes of the rhythmic beat of the tom-toms, and the chants of the 
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Indians as they danced around their council fires are stilled forever. They have put 
away their feathers and buckskins, and buried their tomahawks so many years ago that 
relics of these things of their yesterdays can now be seen only in the museums. 

It is, therefore, of special significance, to note the survival of any of the fine old cus- 
toms in Michigan. One of the few to survive this period of transition is the giving of 
“Ghost Suppers.” It must be remembered also that those customs deeply imbued with 
a religious significance are hardest to eradicate. 

“Ghost Suppers” are held each year during the first week of November by the 
Ottawas in the Northern regions of the lower peninsula of Michigan. To mention a few 
of the places, there is Cross Village, Middle Village (the oldest Indian settlement in 
this region), Five Mile Creek, Harbor Springs, Petoskey, and Burt Lake. At this time, 
one or more families in a community will cook a large supper, to which it is generally 
understood all the Indians are invited. The word just gets around that some family is 
getting up a supper commemorating the spirits of their departed; hence, the name 
“Ghost Suppers.” To especially honor the memory of those who have gone to the 
“Happy Hunting Ground” the family will invite a few people approximately of the 
same age as the deceased. Tobacco will be given them if the person they are supposed to 
represent was a tobacco user; if not, some gift will be presented. Children are given 
candies or some little gift. Custom requires that these few especially invited guests 
come early enough, if possible, so that they will be among the first served. 

The Indians go from one supper to the other, until they have made the rounds. Eti- 
quette requires that they eat at least a little of each kind of food offered. After the last 
guest has been served, the remaining food is left on the table until midnight, or in some 
cases until morning so that the spirits may come and feast. 

Years ago, it was not uncommon for as many as six or eight households in a com- 
munity to have these suppers during an evening. To-day, with the smaller Indian 
population, fewer suppers are held and an effort is made to spread them more evenly 
throughout the week. From fifty to seventy-five and as many as a hundred guests are 
served in some homes. Because of the limited space in the average home, the guests 
are served in relays. The first table is set and ready around six o’clock, seating from 
twelve to sixteen people; when these }:ave finished, a second table is set, and so on until 
the last have been served. 

A large variety of food is usually served at these suppers, because each family tries 
to outdo the other. Invariably, the main dish served at all the suppers is one of three 
kinds of corn soup: binag gisig anak (Indian hominy) made from corn that has been 
boiled with wood ashes to remove the hull; wish ko bimi nak made from dried corn, red 
kidney beans, potatoes, and seasoned generously with finely chopped meat (before the 
era of stoves, this corn was dried out in the open air, spread out on mats or rugs made 
of bulrushes; now it is dried on a hot stove and usually parched a little); minda min 
abo, made from finely cracked corn. 

A large bowl of one of these soups is placed in the center of the table, and served 
with a ma tik go em kwan (an old fashioned wooden ladle). The corn for the minda min 
abo is cracked in a pota gan, a wooden mortar and pestle. The mortar is made from a 
short log about thirty inches long, ten to twelve inches in diameter, and hollowed at one 
end to a depth of about twelve inches. The pestle, po tchi kwa nak is made out of a hard- 
wood pole four to five feet long, three to four inches in diameter, and shaved down in 
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the middle to form the handle. In the “good old days” there was an abundance of veni- 
son, bear meat, wildfowl, muskrat, and other small game; to-day, however, the meat 
is usually “Chicago prime beef.” 

Some of the older Indians who are imbued with a profound belief in the significance 
of this custom have claimed to have heard the dishes rattling after everyone had re- 
tired for the night, saying that the spirits had come and feasted. Others have seen appa- 
ritions of people preceding them on their way to these suppers. There is the story, and 
a true one, of a man while passing an old burial ground, having seen a group of people 
going ahead of him on his way to a “Ghost Supper.” Thinking that here was a chance 
for some company, he tried to overtake them, but no matter how fast he walked, they 
remained always the same distance ahead of him. Then his attention was attracted 
from the rear, and when he looked again, the people in front had disappeared from view. 
He said that they were near enough so that, had they been real people, they could not 
possibly have gotten out of sight so soon. 

Many of the early white settlers used to participate in these feasts. Recently, a white 
man was a guest at one of these suppers, at which binag gisig anak (indian hominy) was 
served. He was very profuse in praising it, saying, ““This is the first time I have ever 
eaten pop-corn soup.” He undoubtedly got his idea from the fact that when this corn 
has been boiled for a long time, which is necessary to soften it, it will expand and burst, 
actually resembling pop-corn. Another white man ate so much minda min abo soup 
that every time he met his Indian friends, the Indian would call out “‘Minda min abo!” 
until all the Indians began calling him that. This pleased him very much because he 
thought he had an Indian name. This name stuck to him until he left the country. 

This feast for the dead is observed each year. During bad times a few families will 
band together; in good times, more of them go on their own. 

These feasts were not always held during the first week in November. Before the 
coming of the “‘palefaces,’’ they were held during the late spring and early summer, 
and were accompanied with much dancing and singing, and peace offerings. Groups of 
grown people and children would go from place to place saluting each other, saying, 
“We are going around as spirits.” At each place they would feast, dance and sing, and 
throw food into the fire; believing that the spirits would come and eat the food as it 
was consumed by the fire. They would go for miles to reach some outlying home, 
trailing through the forests with birchbark torches, and making merry as they went 
along. Today, a family piles into the old “jalopy” and goes long distances to one of 
these suppers, using this occasion also as an opportunity to visit. 

The change in the time for these feasts from the early part of the year to the first 
week in November was brought about through the influence of the early missionaries, 
who saw the feasibility of aligning this custom with the feast days of their church, All 
Souls Day and All Saints Day. However, as of old, this custom remains non-sectarian, 
because all of the Indians regardless of creed, still take cognizance of these ‘“‘Ghost 
Suppers.” 

So once each year, during good times and bad, the Ottawas in Michigan, even the 
humblest of them, hark back to the days of their ancestors and prepare feasts in 
memory of their departed. 

FRED ETTAWAGESHIK 
HARBOR SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
LICHTSTERN RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIP 


The University of Chicago has instituted the Lichtstern Research Assistantship in Anthro- 
pology. 

The assistantship, carrying a stipend of $1,000 for nine months’ work, will be filled each year 
in which a suitable candidate appears, on nomination made by the Chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology. The incumbent will devote most of his time during the year to performance of a 
piece of library, laboratory or field research, although he may also take one course or seminar each 
quarter. Applicants for the position will be asked to submit their research plans. 

The assistantship is supported by the Lichtstern Fund and commemorates Mr. Adolph 
Lichtstern who created the Fund by bequest. 


HALF A CENTURY OF iNDIAN MUSIC STUDY 


Miss Frances Densmore has spent fifty years in the study of Indian music. In 1893 she becaxne 
interested in Alice Fletcher’s work on Omaha music and worked over it with Prof. J. C. Fillmore, 
who had transcribed Miss Fletcher’s records. A visit to the Chicago Exposition, where Miss Dens- 
more saw old Rain-in-the-face wearing his scalp trimmed coat, reinforced her interest and two 
years later she was lecturing on Indian music for clubs in the Twin Cities. Her work in this field 
has been continuous for the past fifty years. At present she is finishing the Handbook of the Smith- 
sonian-Densmore Collection of Indian sound recordings at the National Archives and also has 
other projects in the field of music and ethnology. 


RESTRICTIONS ON REPRINTS 
War Production Board Order L-291, effective May 25, 1943, forbids use of stitching wire in 
pamphlets containing twelve pages or less. Reprints of this size must be delivered in newspaper 
form: that is, unstitched. If more than twelve pages, not more than one stitch may be used. This 


order will affect the reprints of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, so that if authors receive un- 
stitched reprints, it is the War Production Board, not the editor, who is to blame. 


NEW SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENT 


Dr. Fred Eggan, having recently received a commission as captain in the U. S. Army, has 
resigned his post as Secretary of the American Anthropological Association. Dr. Leslie Spier, 
President, has appointed Dr. Regina Flannery, Catholic University, Washington, D. C., to fill out 
Capt. Eggan’s term. 
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